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NOTE TO THE FIFTH EDITION. 


Since the first edition of this Grammar was published, it 
has been introduced ia numeroas schools and classes requir- 
ing a more elementary treatment, and a fuller exhibition of 
paradigms, than those for which it was originally designed. 
Several teachers, indeed, of experience and skill, have found 
our condensed forms of inflection amply sufficient, even for 
beginners, — preferring to exercise the judgment and intelli- 
gence of the pupil in the construction of other forms on the 
model of these, as part of the business of the class-room; 
and considering that in this way more of the language itself 
is learned, and more accurately, than by the mere exercise 
of verbal memory. But, for the convenience of those who 
adopt a different method, very full Tables of Inflection have 
been inserted — which can be used or not, according to the 
teacher’s choice — distinguished by a different type and mar- 
ginal rule, and carefully accented, so as to facilitate their 
pronunciation by the common or English method. These 
Tables have enabled us, by relieving our pages here and 
there, to expand our treatment of several points where it 
seemed desirable; and, at the same time, to introduce con- 
siderable new material, which will be found convenient for 
reference. 

In the Supplement we have set forth, with some fulness, 
for the use of teachers, the method of Instruction, and the 
principies of Classificati on by Yowel and Consonant Stems, 
which we have had in view in the preparation of. this 
Manual. 

Cambrldge, July, 1869. 
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PREFACE. 


Many of the best friends of classical education have 
long desired a manual of elementary instruction in 
Latin grammar,— wliicli lies at the foundation of a 
classical course,— full and accurate enough to be 
a practical guide to the learner, but avoiding the 
prodigious multiplication of details, wliicli have so 
overgrown that study in our ordinary school text- 
books. 

In attempting to meet this want, we have been 
guided by the foliowing principies: — 

1. To admit only wliat is likely to be really useful 
information to the learner, and nothing which he will 
be likely to look for in the dictionary first. 

2. To avoid, as far as possible, all subtilties of tlieory 
and technicalities of phrase; and to illustrate every 
point, as it is stated, by examples in correct Latin, uni- 
formly rendered into the corresponding English idiom. 

3. To aid the eye, by the typography and arrange- 
, ment of the page, so as to make it an easy manual of 

reference. Every Latin word we have used is printed 
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in a special type, cast expressly for this book, and is 
followed immediately (except in the section on Pros- 
ody), by its English equivalent, italicized. The quan- 
tities of roots and inflections are abundantly given 
tlirougliout. In orthograpliy, we have followed the 
most approved editions of the present day, adopting a 
few forms which may possibly be regarded as innova- 
tions, but varying less than some might desire from 
the past usage of our text-books. 

In the classification and arrangement of paradigms 
we have expended a great deal of care. The classifi¬ 
cation of Nouns of the Tliird Declension, — which is 
based partly on that of Key, — seems to us to have 
great advantages over that commonly adopted. The 
exhibition of the Verb-forms will be found not only a 
material help to the learner by its compactness, clear- 
ness, and easiness of reference; but to have the spe¬ 
cial benefit of keeping distinctly in view the point 
(which teachers so often fail to make familiar) that 
all irregularities, or peculiarities of conjugation, are 
confined to the forms from the first or Present stem, 
while the others follow one uniform model through- 
out. 

This volume is not, in any sense, an abridgment or 
compilation from previous writers. Except in some 
details of Prosody, we have not been directly indebted 
to any of those in use in our scliools. Our plan has 
grown from our own wants and experience; and the 
examples have been selected, in general, from our 
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PREFACE. ix 

own reading. Only in a few instances, where it 
seemed desirable for completeness, we have not hesita- 
ted to borrow tliem from otlier sources. 

Whilewe have omitted a great amount of matter 
wliich we think serves in many text-books merely to 
obscure to tlie learner the outlines of the language, it 
will be found that its leading forms and usages are 
very fully exhibited; at the same time much incidental 
illustration is given, not contained in any other school 
grammar within our knowledge. A book designed for 
reference, as a full treatise on etymology and syntax, 
very properly contains much material wliich would be 
out of place in a brief manual like the present. We do 
not believe that it is best for the learner to begin with 
as large a book as he may require afterwards ; and 
besides, if principies are to be taught, and not dead 
rules, it is a ciear advantage not to become wedded to 
any set form of words. 

Two or tliree points seem to require brief explana- 
tion to teachers who have been in tlie habit of using 
the ordinary text-books. 

First, the recognition of the Locative Case, which has 
been sometimes called the “ Dative of Place.” The 
fact we wish to recognize in the structure of the lan- 
guage is one which ali grammarians' admit; and to 
accept it will be to many persons a real relief from the 
old arbitrary and unintelligible rule. 

In interpreting the Subjunctive, we have thought 
best to give it no separate translation in the paradigms. 
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To render it, as is often done, by the English Potential, 
is as misleadiug as any false step, so low down among 
the elements, can well be. We have accordingly illus- 
trated its use, at the outset, by a score of select ex- 
amples of Latin idiom; and trust in the Syntax to have 
made it as ciear as is consistent with the brevity of 
our plan. 

In simplifying the treatment of the Gerund and 
Gerundive, we have followed the best English authori- 
ties, from Milton’s brief Latin “ Accedere,’’ to the 
works of Donaldson, Key, and D’Arcy Thompson. The 
phrase “ Nominative of the Gerund,” which we have 
employed, is easily understood; it suggests an explana- 
tion of the subject which many scholars prefer to that 
usually given; and it need not be taken as controvert- 
ing the more common doctrine, that the form in ques- 
tion is the Neuter of the Future Passive Participle, 
used impersonally. 

The Syntax of the Moods will be found relatively 
more full than other parts of the book; this we have 
thought warranted by the difficulty and peculiar obscu- 
rity of the subject. In general, we have not, as is 
usually done, treated the Subjunctive by itself; but 
have classified the usages in the different kinds of 
subordinate clauses, in nearly all of which either 
that or the Indicative may be employed in special rela- 
tions. Here, as everywhere, we have derived constant 
assistance from Madvig’s “Lateinische Sprachlelire,” 
the best single treatise upon Latin grammar with 
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which we are acquainted: from tliis we have taken 
more special points than from all other sources com- 
bined. We are far from claiming an entirely satisfac- 
tory treatment of the Subjunctive, which indeed has 
never jet been adequately analyzed, and which is much 
more difficult in Latin than in Greek. Conditional 
Sentences, however, in which we have followed the doc- 
trine of Goodwin’s “ Greek Moods and Tenses,” we 
believe will be found nowhere more fully explained 
than here. 

In the matter of Prosody, we have given enough to 
enable the student to analyze for himself, and to read 
easily into metre, all the forms of verse in Virgil, Ovid, 
Horaee, and (excepting a few lyrical passages) most 
of those in the Dramatic writers. For the rules and 
illustrations of quantity in Latin words, — omitting 
numerous Greek forms, — this grammar will be 
found, we believe, as full and accurate as any 
other. 

In many points, both of etymology and syntax, we 
have availed ourselves of the counsel and guidance of 
Professor Lane, of Harvard University; who has 
greatly aided us by his care in examining all of the 
proof-sheets, and by the suggestions of his very exact 
and thorough scliolarship. In points of practical adap- 
tation to the wants of classes, the long experience of 
our brother, Rev. T. P. Allen, of West Newton, Mass., 
has been a valuable guide. In the preparation of the 
Syntax, we are under especial obligation to Professor 
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J. B. Feuling, of tbe University of Wisconsin, who 
kindly read over the whole manuscript of tliis portion, 
and made many valuable suggestions. 

In addition we would say, that, while this is intended 
to be a sufficient text-book for the learner, — at least 
until some more copious systematic treatise is required 
during a college course,— it is not claimed to be 
sufficient for the teacher. For his daily use in the 
class-room, as well as for his own more accurate 
information, he needs the ampler material so indus- 
triously gathered in the many excellent manuals in 
use. But, for ever so short a course in classical 
instruction, we hold that the language itself, and the 
literature which contains it, is the real object of study; 
and that every hour spent on the details of grammar, 
which does not directly help to this, is an injury to the 
studentfs progress, and a wrong to his intelligence. 

Finally, this book is not meant for children. For 
most learners, we think, it would be better to wait till 
at least thirteen or fourteen, before attempting the sys¬ 
tematic study of so difficult a tongue. At that age, 
an intelligent boy or girl, who studies it at ali, ought 
to be led at once to those forms of it which can be 
readily understood and enjoyed. 

Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

August, 1868 . 
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LATIN GRAMMAE. 


PART FIRST. 

FORMS OF WORDS. (ETYMOLOGY.) 

L Alphabet. 

The Latia Alphabet is the same as tlie English, 
wanting W. 

Yowels are a, e, i, 0, u, y. Diphthongs are ae, oe (often 
written 80, cb), au, eu, and in poetry ei and ui. 

Mute Consonants are p, b, £ V (labial) ; t, d (lingual) ; 
c (k,) g (palatal). Liquids are 1, m, n, r. Double Conso¬ 
nants are x (cs), z (ds). But m may be classed as labial. 

The Aspirate, h, is merely a silent breathing, and is not 
reckoned as a Consonant. 

The earlier Alphabet consisted of 21 letters, viz., 
a, b, c, d, e, f; g, h, i, k, 1, m, n, o, p, q, r, s, t, u, x. 

y and z were added, in words derived from Greek. 

i and u, when used as consonants (having the sound of y and 
w), are generally written j and v: as, juvenis, a youth , for 
iuuenis. 

k is used only in a few words, generally at the beginning, and 
is always followed by a. 

c is usually written for k; and oflen for qu, (regularly when 
followed by u): as in cum (for quum) when ; secutus (for 
sequutus) having followed; and, more rarely, in ecus (for 
equus) a horse , ootidie (for quotidie) daily, and others. 
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PRONUNCIATION. — QUANTITY. 


§§ 2,3 


In early use, u never foUows u (v), but o instead: as in volt, 
wiU. Often, i is put for ii, or ji, as in obit, died ; obicit, cast. Ex- 
amples of variation in spelling are, -undus or -endus in gerund 
forms; -umus or imus in superlatives ; adulescens, youth , epistu¬ 
la, letter , for adolesoens, epistola ; cena, oaena, coena, supper. 

The last letter of the Prepositions ab, ad, con (cum), ez, in 
and sub, when combined with other words, is often altered to give 
an evener sound: as ad- or al-latus, brought , in- or im-mensus, 
boundless ; sub- or suf-fero, sustain . 

The verb est, is, is sometimes joined in spelling with the 
previous word, especially in the old poets, or when the two would 
be united by elision: as homost, he is a man , periculumst, there 
is danger. So vin\ wilt ? scin’, Jcnow'st ? for visne, scisne. 

In the division of syllables, a consonant between two vowels 
is always written with the latter; as do-mi-nus, master: also, any 
combination of consonants which can be used to begin a word; as 
ho-spes, guest; ma-gnus, great (except compounds, as ob-it). 

2. PRONUNCIATION. 

Among us, Latin is generally pronounced like English. 
But there are no silent letters , except in scanning verse, by 
the usage called elision. ( § 80.) 

c and g are made soft before e, i, y, and the diphthongs ae, 
en, oe; ch is always like k; es and (in plural) os, final, are 
pronounced as in disease , morose . (See Supp. pp. 123-128). 

The Roman pronunciation of the Vowels was no doubt like the 
Italian. In English, for the long and short vowels respectively, it 
may be nearly represented thus: — 

a as in father , fast; e as in rein , met; i as in machine , fili; o as 
in holy , wholly; u as in rude , full . 

o and g were probably always sounded hard. 

3 . Quantity. 

1. A vowel before another vowel is short; as, via, way. 

2. A diphthong is long; as, foedus, league . 

3. A syllable formed by contraction is long; as, nil, 
nothing , for nihil. 
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ACCENT. — INFLECTION. 
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4. A vowel before two consonants or a double consonant 
is long, as rectus, straight , judex, juror: but a short vowel 
before a mute followed by 1 or r, is common, as in volucris, 
bird; that is, it may be long in verse. 

The sign “ denotes that a vowel is long; w that it is short. 

A short vowel differs from a long one not in sound but in 
length; as in pStgr, father , matSr, mother. (See §§ 77, 79). 

4. Accent. 

Words of two syllables are always accented on the 
Penult; as, 8'rant, they were . 

Words of more than two syllables are accented on the 
Penult, if that is long; as, aml'cus y friend: if it is short, or 
common, then on the Antepenult; as, dominiis, master; 
alacris, eager . But I in -ius has the accent. 

The Penult is the last syllable but one; the Antepenult, the 
last but two (paene, almost; ultima, last • ante, before), 

1 5. Inflection. 

1. Inflection is a change made in the ending of a word to 
express some change in meaning; as, v5co, I call; v5c &t, 
he catts. 

2. That part of the word which remains unchanged is 
called the Root, or Stem. When a primitive form, common 
to Latin with other languages, it is always called the Root: 
thus the root of ftig a, fiight , is found in the English fug¬ 
itive, 

3. In Latin, Nouns, Adjectives, Pronouns, Participles, are 
inflected to express Declension (gender, number, and case) ; 
Adjectives and Adverbs to express Comparison ; Yerbs to ex¬ 
press Conjugation (voice, mood, tense, number, and person). 

4. Those parts of speech which are not inflected are called 
Particles: they are, Prepositions, Conjunctions, and Interjec- 
tions. Adverbs, especially those of time, place, and manner, 
are also sometimes reckoned as Particles. 
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GENDER. — CASE. 


§6,7 


6. Gender. 

1. Gender may be either natural, as pliSr, boy; puellti, 
girl; malum, apple: or grammatical, as l&pls, stone (masc.); 
mtinlis, hand (fem.). 

2. The following are general rules of gender: — 

Names of Rivers (except a few ending in a) are masculine: as, 
Tamesis, the Thames ; Rhtideinus, the Rhone. 

Most names of Plants are feminine: as, oornus, cornei. 
Indeclinable nouns, or Phrases used as nouns, are neuter; as, 
illud Cassianum, “Cui b5n5 fuSrlt,” that saying of Cassius , 
“ For whose advantage it was .” 

3. Many Nouns may be either masculine or feminine, ac- 
cording to sex; as, exstil, exile ; bos, ox, cow. They are said 
to be of Common Gender (if things without life, Doubtful). 

4. A few are always connected with adjectives in the same 
gender, either masculine or' feminine, independent of sex ; 
thus, ansSr, goose , is always masculine, and vulpes, /ox, 
feminine. They are called Epicene. 

7. Case. 

There are in Latin six Cases; namely, — 

1. Nominative, used as the subject of a direct proposition: as, 
p£t£r metis tidest, my father is here. 

2. Genitive (o/*), generally denoting origin or possession; 
also used with many adjectives and verbs, especially those express- 
ing emotion: as, 

patris ejtis timictis mistirettir mei, his father's friendpities me. 

3. Dative (to or for), generally used for the indirect object, 
or for the person whose interest is concerned: as, 

d6dit mihi cultellum: magno mihi usui tirtit; he gave me a 
pocket-knife; it was of great Service to me. 

4. Accusative (towards) f used as the direct object of a verb, 
and after most prepositions: as, 

dum agrum tirabtit In hortum veni, while he was ploughing the 
fieldy 1 came into the garden. 
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5. Vocative, used in direct address: as, 

huc vfini, carS mi fili51S, come hither , mydear little son . 

6. Ablative ( [by,from , wuY/i), used with many verbs and pre- 
positions,especially to express instrument or separation: as, 

In horto ludebamtis, et cultello me laesit, we were playing in 
the garden , and he hurt me with a knife, 

All, excepting the nominative and vocative, are often called 
Oblique cases. 

7. Some grammarians reckon also a Locative case, signifying 
the place where: it is generally the same in form with the Dative, 
and may be called the Dative of Place (§ 55, m. 3) : as, 

Romae v61 Athenis essS vSlim, I should like to be at Bome or 

Athens. 

8. Declension. 

I. There are five Declensions of nouns in Latin, distin- 
guished by the termination of the Genitive Singular, and by 
their characteristic or leading Vowel. These are as fol- 
lows: — 

Decl. 1. Gen. Sing. ae, Leading Vowel a 


2. 

»» 

I (ius) „ 

„ O 

3. 

»> 

Is 

„ i 

4. 

»» 

5s 


5. 

»» 

ei 

„ © 


II. The following are general rules of declension: — 

1. The vocative is always the same in form with the nomina¬ 
tive, except in the singular of nouns in ua, of the second declen¬ 
sion. 

2. In Neuters, the nominative and accusative are always alike, 
and in the plural end in &. 

3. Except in neuters, the accusative singular always ends in 
m, and the accusative plural in s. 

4. In the most ancient form, the dative singular of all the 
declensions ends in i; in the third declension, the locative case 
may end in 8 or L 

5. The dative and ablative plural are always alike. 

6. The genitive plural always ends in um. 
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NOUNS. — FIRST DECLENSION. 


59 


NOUNS. 


9. First Declension. (a.) 


SINGULAR. 


Nominative. 

stellS, 

a star. 

Genitive. 

stell ae, 

of a star . 

Dative. 

stell ae, 

to a star. 

Accusative. 

stell Sm, 

a star. 

Vocative. 

stellS, 

thou star! 

Ablative. 

stella, 

tcith a star. 


PLURAL. 


Nominative. 

stell ae, 

stars. 

Genitive. 

stell ariim, 

of stars. 

Dative. 

stellis, 

to stars. 

Accusative. 

stellas, 

stars. 

Vocative. 

stell ae, 

ye stars! 

Ablative. 

stellis, 

with stars. 


1. Most nouns of the first declension are feminine. 

2. The genitive and dative singular anciently ended in ai, 
whieh is occasionally found in a few words, as, aulai, of a hall. 
There is also an old genitive in as, found in paterfamilias. 

3. The genitive plural, especially of compounds with c61a and 
gSna, signifying dwdling and descent , is sometimes contracted into 
um: as, caellcblum, of the heavenly ones. 

4. The dative and ablative plural of dea, goddess, filia, 
daughter , and a few others, end in the old regular form abtis. 

5. Some Greek nouns end in as, es (masc.), and e (fem.) in 
the nominative, and n in the accusative; those in e have the 
genitive in es: as, Aeneas, acc. AeneSn, voc. Aenea; Anchises, 
gen. Anchisae, acc. Anchisen, voc. Anchise; PenSlbpe, Pene- 
15pes, Penelopen; grammatice or grammatica, grammar. 
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10. Second Declension. (o.) 

Most nouns of the second declension ending in fis (fis), 


Sr.Ir, 

are masculine 

; those ending in um (5n) are neuter. 



SINGULAR. 



Man. 

Book. 

Blave. 

War. 

Nom. 

vir 

Ub8r 

servfis (fis) 

bellfim 

Gen. 

viri 

libri 

servi 

belli 

Dat. 

viro 

libro 

servo 

bello 

Acc. 

vir fim 

libr fim 

serv fim (om) 

bell fim 

Voc. 

vir 

liber 

servfi 

beUfim 

Abi. 

viro 

libr 5 

servo 

bell 5 



PLURAL. 



Nom. 

viri 

libri 

servi 

bell fi 

Gen. 

vir drfim (um) libr ortim 

serv firfim 

bell orfim 

Dat. 

viris 

libris 

serv is 

bellis 

Acc. 

viros 

libr 5s 

servos 

bell fi 

Voc. 

viri 

libr i 

serv I 

bell fi 

Abi. 

viris 

libris 

servis 

bellis 


1. Some Greek words end in fis (m.) or fin (n.) ; as, arctoa, 
the Polar Bear ; barbiton, lyre. The old form 6s, fin, for fis, um, 
aiter u or v, as in &ervfis, and the gen. pl. on, are sometimes found. 

2. Names of towns in us (os) are femininine: as, Cfirinthus. 
Also, alvus, helly; cdlus, distaff; hfimus, gi'ound j vannus, wiu- 
mwing-shovel; with most names of plants. 

3. The locative singular ends in i: as, Cfirinthi, at Corinth. 

4. The genitive of nouns in ius and ium is oflen written with 
a single i: as fili, of a son , ingfi'ni, of genius . 

5. Proper names in ius drop e in the vocative; as, Vergilius, 
voc. Vergfli : also filius, son , and genius, divine guardian . 

6. In the gen. plur. ortim is oflen contracted into um or om. 

7. Deus, Ood , has voc. deus; plural, n. v. dei, dii, or di; 
dat. abi. deis, diis, dis. For the genitive plural, divum or 
divom is oflen used. 

8. Nouns in er generally drop e in declining, as in agSr, agri, 
field: bufc retain it in pfi&r, boy ; ggnSr, son-in-law; s6c8r, 
father-in-law ; vespSr, evening ; and oompounds in -fer and -ger. 

v ulgus, mob ; pfilfigus, sea ; and virus, poison , are neuter. 

10. Many Greek names, as Orpheus, have acc. -ea, and voc. -eu. 
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THIRD DECLENSION. 


§11 


1L Third Declension. 

Nouns of the third declension are classed according to 
their stems, whether ending in a Vowel, a Liquid, or a Mute 
Consonant. (See Supplement, pp. 129-133). 


I. Yowel Stems. (L) 


Sino. N. 

Ship (f.) 

navis 

Cloud (f.) 

nubes 

Sea (n.) 
m£r8 

G. 

navis 

nubis 

maris 

D. 

navi 

nubi 

mari 

Ac. 

nav 8m (Im) 

nubem 

mare 

V. 

navis 

nubes 

mare 

Ab. 

nav 8 (i) 

nube 

mari 

Plu. N. 

naves 

nubes 

mariS 

G. 

naviiim 

nubium 

marium 

D. 

navlbtis 

nub ibus 

maribus 

Ac. 

nav es (is) 

nub es (is) 

maria 

Y. 

naves 

nubes 

maria 

Ab. 

navlbtis. 

nub ibus 

maribus 


Notk. — The atem-Towel i is dropped before e in declension. 

1. A few nouns in SI and Sr are properly neuters of adjec- 
tives in Siis, aris, (omitting final e), and belong to this class. 
They are declined like mare: as, SnXmSl, alis, pl. anlmalia, 
limng thing (from anima, breath) ; calcSr, aris, spur (from calx, 
Jieel). Here also belong imber, linter, Uter, venter (m.). 

2. The old forms of sing. acc. in Im, and abi. in i, and of the 
plur. acc. in is, are found in many words. In Adjectives of this 
class the nom. sing. Is and abi. I are always used. (T. 2, 3, 4, 6). 

3. Several names of towns, as PraenestS, CaerS, and the moun- 
tain Soracte (n.), have tbe ablative 8. Sometimes, also, mar8, 
sea , and ret8, net , in verse. 

4. A few nouns, as c&nis, dog, jfivSnis, youth , have tbe gen¬ 
itive plural in um. (T. 2, 6.) 

5. Vis, for ce, has acc. vim, abL vi, plur. vires, virium, 
virlbtts, strength . 

6. Greek names in is, as Alexis, have the acc. im or in, voc. I. 
Some in es have forms of the lst or 2d declension: as, Achilles, 
gen. ei or i, dat. i, acc. ea, voc. e, abi. i ; Xerxes, acc. Xerxen. 
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II. Liquid Stems. 


In nouns whose stem ends in a Liquid (1, n, r), the nomi¬ 
native is the same as the stem, sometimes with a change of 
vowel, as: — 



Sing. Honor (m.) Plur. 

Sing. Name (n.) Plur. 

Nom. 

hdnfir (os) 

hondr es 

nomSn 

nomina 

Gen. 

honor is 

honor um 

nomin is 

nominum 

Dat. 

honor i 

honor ibus 

nomini 

nomin ibus 

Acc. 

honor em 

honor es 

nomen 

nomin a 

Voc. 

honor 

honor es 

nomen 

nomin a 

Abl. 

honor e 

honor ibus 

nomin e 

nomin ibus 


1. Masc. and fem. stems in n drop n in the nominative: as, 
leo, le5nis, lion ; ordo, ordinis, rank. 

2. Neuter stems in Sr, 5r, have the nom. in fis : as, corpus, 
corpbris, body ; 6pus, opSris, work, Those in min change i 
to 6: as, carmen, carminis, song. 

3. Stems in ter, with a few in ber, drop e in declension: 
as, pfiter, patris, father (but liter, latSris, brick ). 

4. Most feminines of liquid stems end in do, go, gen. -inis ; or 
in io, gen. -dnis: as, firundo, arundinis, reed; virgo, virginis, 
maiden ; occasio, occasionis, opportunity. 

IU Mute Stems. 

Nouns whose stem ends in a Mute generally form the 
nominative by adding s. If the stem ends in two consonants, 
the genitive plural generally has ium. 

1. If the mute is a Labial (b, p), s is added simply, with 
or without change of vowel, as: — 

Sing. City (f.) Plur. Sing. Chief( m.) Plur. 


Nom. 

urb s 

urb es 

princep s 

princip es 

Gen. 

urb is 

urb ium 

princip is 

princip um 

Dat. 

urb i 

urb ibus 

princip i 

princip ibus 

Acc. 

urb em 

urb es 

princip em 

princip es 

Voc. 

urb s 

urb es 

princep s 

princip es 

Abl. 

urb e 

urb ibus 

princip e 

princip ibus 


Hiems (hiemps), hiSmis, winter, is declined like princeps: 
it is the only noun whose stem ends in m. 

1 * 
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2. If the mute is a Lingual (d, t), it is suppressed before s ; 
in neuters, 8 is not added: as, 


Sing. Campanum (m.) Plur. 


Nom. 

cdmis 

comites 

Gen. 

comitis 

comitum 

Dat. 

comiti 

comit ibus 

Acc. 

comitem comites 

Voc. 

comes 

comit es 

Abl. 

comite 

comit ibus 


Sing. Poem( n.) Plur. 

poema poem&t a 
poem&tis poematum 
poemat i poemat is 
poema poemat a 
poema poemat a 
poemat e poematis 


Nam es in as, denoting birth or resick-nce (patrials), — as Urbi¬ 
nas, of Urbinum , — with a few others, have the gen. plural -ium. 


3. If the mute is a Palatal (c, g), it unites with 8 in x : as, 


Sing. King (m.) Plur. 

Sing. Peak (m.) Plur. 

Throat (f.) 

Nom. 

rex 

reges 

ipex 

apic es 

fauc es 

Gen. 

regis 

regum 

apicis 

apicum 

fauc ium 

Dat. 

regi 

reg ibus 

apici 

apic ibus 

fauc ibus 

Acc. 

regem reges 

apic em 

apic es 

fauc es 

Voc. 

rex 

reg es 

apex 

apic es 

fauc es 

Abl. 

rege 

reg ibus 

apice 

apic ibus 

fauc ibus 


4. Peculiar forms are the following : — 
boa, ox, cow , gen. bSvis; plur. gen. boum, dat. bdbus or bubus. 
c&ro (f .),Jlesh t has camis ; sdnex, old man , has sdnis. 
cinis, ashes, pulvis, dust , vdmis ,ploughshare (m.), have gen. -Sria, 
fSi, gall , and mdl, honey (n.), have the gen. fellis, mellis, 
heres, heir , merces (f.), pay t have -edis; pes (m.) /oot, pSdis. 
It6r ( N.),joumey , has itlnSris; caput (n.), head, has oapitis. 
jSctir (n.), liver, has jecbris, or jeclnbris; hepar has hep&tis. 
lac (n.), milk, has gen. lactis; alec, brine, has alecis, 
nox (f.), night, has gen. noctis; nix (f.), snow , has nlvis. 
os (n.), mouth , has dris; 6s (n.) bone , ossis; cor, heart(x.) cordis, 
pgcus (n.), caitle , has gen. -dris; pScus (f.), a sheep , has -hdis. 
siipellex (f.) , fumiture, has supellectilis; jus (n.), right, juris. 
Juppiter (Jupiter) has gen. Jdvis. 

Some Greek nouns have gen. sing. -os ; acc. -a or -n; pl. nom. 
-Ss ; acc. &s : as, lampas, torch, lampadis (os), lamp&dem (a), 
lampadds, lampadis. Those in fe have the acc. sing. yn. 

Several Greek names in o (feminine) have gen. sing. -us, and 
belong more properly to the fourth declension; the other cases 
end in o; as, Dido, Didus (or -5nis), Dido, etc. 
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IV. Rules of Gender. 

Masculine endings are 0, or, os, er, es (lingual). 

Feminine endings are as, es (vowei-stems), is, ys, x, s (fol- 
lowing a consonant) ; also do, go, io, and ns (increasing long). 

Neuter endings are a, e, i, y ; c, 1, n, t; ar, ur, iis (in¬ 
creasing short). 

The most important exceptions are: — 

Masc. — amnis, river; as, as; axis, axle; caulis, stalk ; col¬ 
lis, hili ; crinis, hair; ensis ,sword; fascis, bundle ; ffinis, end ; 
fornix, arch ; ffuni B,rope; ignis, Jire: 15pis, stone ; orbis, circle ; 
manes, the shades ; mensis, month ; panis, bread; piscis, Jish ; 
postis, post ; fpulvis, dust ; sanguis, blood; sentis, brier ; un¬ 
guis, nail ; vepres, bramble; sal, sali ; s51, sun ; ordo, order ; 
dens, tooih; fons, fountain; mons, mountain; pons, bridge; 
riidens, cable; fcaix, heel, lime ; fcortex, bark ; grex, herd ; 
silex, fiint; cardo, hinge; and names of material objects in io. 

Fem. — arbor, tree; caro, Jlesh; halcyon, kingfishe)'; com¬ 
pes, fetter; merces, reward; mergSs, sheaf; quies, rest; sSgSs, 
crop; t^gSs, mat; cos, whetstone ; d5s, dowry; eos, dawn. 

Neut. — acer, maple; cSdaver, corpse; Iter, joumey; pa¬ 
paver, poppy; uber, udder; ver, spring; verber, scourge; 
aequor, piam; cor, heart; marmor, marble; aes, copper. 

12. Fourth Declension. (u.) 



Sing. Car { m.) Plur. 

Sing. Knee( n.) Plur. 

Nom. 

curr iis curr us 

gSnu 

gen ua 

Gen. 

curr us (uis) curr uum 

gen u (us) gen uum 

Dat. 

curr ui (u) curr ibus 

genu 

gen ibus 

Acc. 

curr um curr us 

genu 

gen ua 

Voc. 

curr us curr us 

genu 

gen ua 

Abl. 

curr u curr ibus 

genu 

gen ibus 


1. Nounsin us are masculine : but acus, needle; cblus, distaff; 
dbmus, horne; ficus, jig; idus, the Ides; manus, hand; porticus, 
gallery; tribus, tribe, are feminine. 

2. D6mus, house , bas abi. sing. domo; plural, gen., domo- 
rum or domuum; acc. domos: domi, less frequenti/ domui 
(locative), means at home. 

3. The following have the dat. and abi. plural in tibus: artus, 
limb ; partus, b irth; t portus, harbor ; tribus, tribe ; f v6ru, spit; 
with nouns in cus : as, lacus, lake. 

4. Most nouns of the fourth declension are formed from the 
Supine stem of verbs: as, cantus, song (cano). 

t Sometimea. 
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FIFTH DECLENSION.— IRREGULAR NOUNS. §§13,14 


13. Fifih Declension (e). 

The only complete nouns of this declension are dies, day , 
and res, thing. All, except dies, are feminine. 


SlNG. 

Thing (f.) 

Plur. 

Poverty. 

Nom. 

res 

res 

paupSri es 

Gen. 

r£i 

rerum 

pauperi ei 

Dat. 

rSi 

re bus 

pauperi ei 

Acc. 

rem 

res 

pauperi em 

Voc. 

res 

res 

pauperi ea 

Abl. 

re 

re bus 

pauperi e 


1. Most nouns of the Fifth Declension want the plural. 

2. Dies, day , is sometimes feminine in the singular, especially in 
phrases indicating a fixed time: as, constituta die, on theset day. 

3. The termination of the nominative singular is always ies, 
except in fides, faith ; plebes, commonalty ; res, thing; spes, hope. 

14. Irregular Nouns. 

1. Wanting the Singular: as, 

libari, children; arma, weapons ; pSnates, household gods. 

So the names of Festivals: as, Saturnalia, Feast of Satum; 
Quinquatrus (gen. -uum) , of Minerva . Also, many names of 
towns: as, Veii, Syracusae, Ecb&t&na. 

2. Wanting the nominative: as, 

d&pis, of food; frugis, of fruit (plural complete). 

3. Found.only in one or two cases: as, 

fors, forte, chance; vicis (gen.), vicem, vice, vices, vicibus, 
change or tum ; sponte (sua sponte, of his own accord ) ; 
injussu, without orders; fauce, jaw (pL complete). 

4. Indeclinable (neuters) : as, 

fas, right ; nSfas, wrong ; pondo, pound. 

5. Some nouns have two or more forms of declension, and 
are called Heteroclites : as, 

margSrita, -ae (f.) , or um, -i (n.) , a pearl. This occurs with sev- 
eral of the fifth declension : as, matSries, -ei; a, -ae, mate- 
rial : saevities, -ei; saevitia, -ae; saevitudo, -Inis, crudty. 
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n. Yakiable. 


1. Many nouns vary in meaning as they are found in the 
singular or plural; some also in gender ( 'heterogeneous) : as, 


aedes, is (f.), temple. 
auxilium (n.), hdp. 
carcer (m.), dungeon. 
castrum (n .),fort. 
copia (f.), plenty. 
finis (m.), end. 
gratia (f favor. 
impedimentum (n.), hinderance. 
littSra (f.), letter (of alphabet). 
16cus (m.), place [pl. loca (n.)]. 
5pis (f. gen.), help. 
pl&ga (f.), region [plaga, blow~\. 
sal (m. or n.), salt. 


aedes, ium, Tiouse. 
auxilia, auxiliaries. 
carceres, barriers (of a race- 
castra, camp. [course.) 

copiae, troops. 
fines, bounds t territory. 
gratiae, thanks. 
impedimenta, baggage. 
litterae, epistle. 
loci, passages in books. 
opes, resourcesy wealth. 
plagae, snares. 
saies, wittidsms. 


sestertius (m.) means the sum of 2£ asses, = about 4 cents. 
sestertium (n.) means the sum of 1000 sestertii, = about $40. 
decies sestertium means the sum of 1000 sestertia, = $40,000. 


2. Sometimes a noun in combination with an adjective takes a 
special signification, both parts being regularly infleeted: as, 
jusjurandum, jurisjurandi, oath. 
respublica, reipublicae, commonwealth. 


15. Proper Names. 

A Roman had regularly three names. Thus, in the name 
Marcus Tullius Cicero, we have — 

Marcus, the praenomen, or personal name; 

Tullius, the nomen; i.e., nameof the Gens, or house, whose 
original head was Tullus ; this name is an adjective ; 

Cicero, the cognomen, or family oame, often in its origin 
a nickname, — in this case from cicer, a vetch , or small pea. 

Women had no personal names, but were known only hy 
that of their gens. Thus the wife of Cicero was Terentia, 
and his daughter Tullia. A younger sister would have been 
called Tullia secunda (or minor), and so on. 

Names of the Months are Adjectives in Latin. 
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Table 1. 

Inflection of Nouns. 


1. Vowel Stems. 


Sing. I. 

n. 

m 

. rv. 

V. 

Wing, v. Grand/aiher, u. Boor, U. 

Bird.T. 

Bag, U. Lethe, M. 

Dajr, M. 

N. ala avus 

a'per 

avis 

uter lacus 

dies 

G. aleo a'vi 

apri 

a'pro 

a'™ 

u'tria lacus 

diei 

D. alaB a'vo 

a'vi 

utri lac'ui 

diei 

A. alam a'vum 

aprum 

avem 

utrem lacum 

diem 

V. ala a've 

aper 

apro 

a'vis 

u'ter la'cus 

di'es 

A. ala a'vo 

a've 

utre lacu 

die 

Plur. 

N. alea a'vi 

a'pri 

a'ves 

u'tres la'cus 

di'es 

G. ala rum avo rum apro'rum 

avium 

u trium lactum die rum 

D. a lia a vis 

apris 

avibus 

u tribus lacubus die bus 

A. alas a'vos 

apros 

a ves (is) 

u'tres(is) la cus 

dies 

V alas a vi 

a'pri 

a'ves 

u'tres lacus 

dies 

a. alis a'vis 

apris 

avibus 

u'tribus lacubus die'bus 

Sing. I. 

ii. 

hi. 

IV. 

Comet, M. 

Cave, ir. 

Net. X. 

Spnr, x. 

Horn, x. 

N. come tes 

antrum 

rete 

calcar 

cor'nu 

G. come tae 

antri 

retis 

calcaris 

cornu (us) 

D. come tae 

an'tro 

antrum 

reli 

calcari 

cornu 

A cometen 

rete 

cal'car 

cor'nu 

V. comela 

an / trum 

re'te 

calcar 

cornu 

A. comela 

anlro 

re'ti 

calcari 

cor'nu 

Plur. 

N. come'tae 

an'tra 

re'tia 

calca / zia 

cornua 

G. cometarum 

antro'rum 

retium 

calcarium 

cornuum 

D. come tis 

anlris 

retibus 

calcaribus 

cornibus 

A. come tas 

an'tra 

reUa 

calcaria 

cor'nua 

V. cometae 

antra 

re'tia 

calcata 

cornua 

A. come tis 

an'tris 

retibus 

calcaribus 

cornibus 


2. Consonant Stems . 

Sing. 


Consul, U . 

N. con sul 

Lion, U. 

Father , M. 

Tree, r. 

Maiden, ». 

Burden, X. 

le'o 

paler 

aTbor 

virgo 

olus 

G. con sulis 

leonis 

patris 

ar'boris 

viTginis 

on'eris 

D. con suli 

leo'ni 

patri 

pa'trem 

paler 

patre 

aTbori 

virgini 

on'eri 

A. con sulem 

leonem 

arborem 

virginem 

o'nus 

V. con sul 

le'o 

arbor 

virgo 

o'nus 

A. con sule 

leo'ne 

aTbore 

virgine 

onere 

N. con'sule8 

leo'ne8 

palres 

arbores 

virgines 

on'era 

G. con'suium 

leonum 

patrum 

aTborum 

virginum 

onerum 

D. consulibus 

leonibus 

patribus 

arboribus virginibus oneribus 

A. con sules 

leones 

pa'tres 

ar'bores 

virgines 

on'era 

V. consules 

leo'ne3 

patres 

aTbores 

virgines 

onera 

A. consulibus 

leonibus 

patoribus 

arboribus virginibus oneribus 

Sing. 

Beam, r. 

Wealth, r. 

Age, r. 

Art,v. 

Light, r. 

Joumey, v. 

N. trabs 

(ops) 

aetas 

ars 

lux 

i'ter 

G. tra bis 

opis 

o'pi 

aetatis 

ar'tis 

lu'cis 

itineris 

D. tra'bi 

aetati 

ar'ti 

lu'ci 

itineri 

A. tra bem 

opem 

aetatem 

artem 

lu'cem 

i'ter 

V. trabs 

(ops) 

aelas 

ars 

lux 

i'ter 

A. trabe 

ope 

aetate 

arle 

luce 

itin'ere 

Plur. 

N. trabes 

o'pes 

ae tales 

aTtes 

lu'ces 

itin'era 

G. tra bium 

o'pum 

opibus 

o 7 pes 

aetalum 

arlium 

lu'oum 

itin'erum 

D. trabibus 

aetatibus 

artibus 

lu'cibus 

itineribus 

A. tra bes 

ae tales 

aries 

lu'ces 

itin'era 

V. tra'bes 

opes 

aeta'tes 

artes 

lu '068 

itinera 

A. trabibus 

opibus 

aetatibus 

artibus 

lucibus 

itineribus 
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Table 2. 

Terminations op Nouns. 

Decl. i. (a) n. (o) iii. (i) iy. (u) v. (e) 

N. a, e, asj es US, Ss, eus , um, dn 8, &C.(See§ll, IV.). us, u 0 08 

o. ae (ai), es i (ius), ei o ia, Ss us (uis) fis ei (e) 

d. ae (ai) o(i )ei i ui (u) o ei(e) 

a. am, an, en um, ©n, ea em (im), in yn d um o em 

V. a, e e (i), eu (as nom.) I y U8 o 88 

a. a, e o e (i), i u o e 

Plural, 

n.v. ae ia es, a, ia is us, ua es 

u. arum(um) orum (um, om), On um, ium uum erum 

d.a. is (abus) is (obus) ibus ibus (ubus) ebus 

a. as os, a es (is), a, ia ds us, ua es 

1. Unusual forms are in parenthesis; Greek forms in Italics. 

2. In the Second Declension, when the stem ends in er, ir, the 
terminations of the nom. and voc. singular are not added. 

3. In vowel-stems of the Third Declension, the characteristic 
vowel (i) is in several of the cases absorbed in the termination; 
but it remains in the gen. pl. ium, and in some words in the 
acc. and abi. sing. im, i, and the acc. plur. is (eis). 

4. The accusative im and abi. i are found in names of rivers in 
is; also in Amussis, f Aqualis, buris, cannAbis, f clavis, ffe¬ 
bris, mAphitis, f messis, f navis, pelvis, praesepis, f puppis, 
ravis, f restis, sAcuris, f sementis, sitis, f strigilis, f tuiris, tus¬ 
sis, vis. 

5. The foliowing also have the abi. sometimes in i: amnia, 
civis, finis, fustis, ignis, imber, orbis. 

6. The gen. plur. ium is found (rarely with acc. pl. in is), in— 

a . Vowel-stems, including neuters in al and ar, and the mascu- 
lines imber, linter, uter, venter: — except Apis, cAnis, fbris, 
jiivAnis, mugilis, proles, strigilis, strues, vates, and vdlucris, 
and occasionally a few others, which have um ; 

b. Mute-stems ending in two consonants, except some in nt; 

c. Local names (adjectives) in as, as nostras, of our country; 
also Quiris, Samnis, Penates, optimates, and sometimes other 
nouns in as, as aetas, civitas ; 

d. And the following: — dos, fauces, f fraus, f fur, glis, f lar 
lis, mas, f mus, nix, f ren, strix, trabs, vis. 

7. Nouns in io, abstract and collective,—as rAtio, reason; lAgio, 
legion, — are feminine. The following, denoting material objects, 
are masculine: — curctllio, weeoil; plpilio butteifly; pfigio, dag- 
ger; scipio, staff; septemtrio, the north; stellio, lizard; stru¬ 
thio, ostrich; titio, firebrand; unio, pearl; vespertilio, bat. 

8. The following in us are feminine: —incus, anvil: j ii ventus, 
youth ; p Alus, marsh ; pActis, sheep ; s Alus, safety ; sAnectus, old age ; 
servitus, slavery ; subscus, dovetail ; tellus, earth; virtus, virtue. 

t Some timos. 
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ADJECTIVES. — INFLECTION, 


§16 


ADJECTIYES. 


16. Inflection. 

Adjectiyes are declined like Nouns; and are either of 
the First and Second Declension, or of the Third. 


I. Adjectiyes of the first and second declension are thus 


declined: — 





M. 

F. 

N. 

Sing. N. 

car fis 

car & 

car um, Bear . 

G. 

cari 

carae 

cari 

D. 

caro 

carae 

caro 

Ac. 

car nm 

car arn 

car um 

y. 

carS 

car & 

car nm 

Ab. 

car 5 

cara 

caro 

Plur. N. 

cari 

carae 

caret 

G. 

carorum 

cararum 

carorum 

D. 

caris 

caris 

caris 

Ac. 

caros 

caras 

car & 

y. 

cari 

carae 

car & 

Ab 

caris 

caris 

caris 

Like carus 

are declined most adjectives, 

and all participles, 


endinginus. In adjectives ending in er, the masculine is declined 
like puer, or liber (§ 10) : as, 

m. miser, f. misera, n. miserum, gen., miseri, etc., wretched. 

Ster atra atrum “ atri “ black. 

The following have the genitive singular in ius, and the dative 
in i, in all the genders (See s51us, T. 3) : — 
alius (n. aliud), other. nullus, no ; ullus, any (with negatives). 
alter, other (of two). solus, alone. unus, one, 
neuter, -trius neither . totus, whole. iiter, -trius which (of two). 
alius has gen. alius, dat. alii; alter has altSrius, alteri. 
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§H 


II. Adjectives of the third declension are thus declined: — 



VOWBL-STEMS. 

CONSONANT-STEMS. 

SINGULAR. 

COMPARATI V ES. 


M., f. Smooth. x. 

M., F. Crazy. m. 

M , f. Dearer . h. 

ST. 

levis leve 

Umens 

carior cSrlus 

G. 

levis 

amentis 

cariSrls 

D. 

levi 

amenti 

cariori 

Ac. 

levem leve 

amentem amens 

cariorem carius 

y. 

levis leve 

amens 

carior carius 

Ab. 

levi 

amente, or i 

PLURAL. 

cariore, or i 

N. 

leves levia 

amentes amentia 

cariores cariora 

G. 

levium 

amentium 

cariorum 

D. 

levibus 

amentibus 

carioribus 

Ac. 

leves levia 

amentes amentia 

cariores cariora 

y. 

leves levia 

amentes amentia 

cariores cariora 

Ab. 

levibus 

amentibus 

carioribus 


1. Adjectives of vowel-stems end in is (m., p.), and e (n.), 
and are called adjectives of two terminatione. They have the abL 
in i, and gen. pl. ium, and are declined like navis and mUre 
(§ 11, i.). A few have also a masc. nom. in er (declined like uter, 
T. 1), and are called adjectives of three terminatione. 

2. In adjectives of consonant-stems, — eometimee called ad¬ 
jectives of one termination, — the three genders are alike in ali 
the cases except the acc. singular, and the nom. and acc. plural. 
The most common termination of the nominative is ns or x, the 
former including the present participle of all verbs. The abi. sing. 
ends in e or i, and the gen. plur. in ium (rarely contracted into 
um), except in those of liquid stems, with a few others. 

17. COMPARISON. 

I. The Comparative degree adds ior, ius to the stem, and 
is declined as carior ; the Superlative adds isslmus, a, uni, 
and is declined as carus. Thus: — 

carus, dear; carior, dearer; carissimus, dearest. 

1. Adjectives in er form the superlative by adding rimus to 
the nominative: as, 

niger, black: nigrior, blacker; nigerrimus, blackest. 
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COMPARISON. 


§17 


2. Six adjectives, f Sellis, difficilis, easy, hard; similis, dis¬ 
similis, like , urdike; grScllis, slender; hilmllis, low, form the 
superlative by adding -limus to the stem: as, facillimus, easiest . 

3. Compounds in -dlcus, saying; -ficus, doing; -v61us, willing, 
are compared as if from corresponding participles in -ns: as, 
m&lSdlcus, slanderous , maledicentior, maledicentissimus; 
maleficus, mischievous , maleficentior, maleficentissimus; 
malevolus, spitefid, malevolentior, malevolentissimus. 

4. Adjectives in us preceded by a vowel, are generally compared 
by means of the adverbs m&gls, more, and maxime, most: as, 
Iddneus, Jit; magis idoneus, maxime idoneus. 

II. The following are compared irregularly : — 
bSnus, mSlior, optimus, good, better , best. 
m&lus, pejor, pessimus, bad, worse , worst. 
magnus, maj5r, maximus, great , greater , greatest. 
parvus, mlnSr, minimus, small , less, least. 
multum, plus, (n.) plurimum, much, more , most. 
multi, plures, plurimi, many , more, most . 
nequam (indecl.), nequior, nequissimus, worthless . 
frugi (indecl.), frugalior, frugalissimus, usefut , worthy . 
dexter, dextSrior, dextimus, on the right , handy . 

III. The following comparatives and superlatives, denot- 
ing order in place or time, are formed from certain prepo- 
sitions : — 

[citra, this side~\ cltSrior, citimus, near er, near est. 

[extra, outside~\ extSrior, extremus, outer , outmost. 

[infra, betow] infSrior, infimus or imus, lower, lowest. 

[intra, within\ intSrior, intimus, inner , inmost . 

[post, after] posterior, postremus or postiimus, latter, last. 
[prae, before~\ prior, primus, former, Jirst. 

[pr6pe, near ] propior, proximus, near er, next. 

[supra, above'] siipSrior, supremus or summus, higher, Tiighest. 
[ultra, beyond~\ ultSrior, ultimus, yhr/4er, farthest. 

The positives inffirus, extSrus, &c., are rarely used as adjec¬ 
tives. But the plurals extSri, foreigners; postSri, posterity; 
sup&ri, the heavenly gods, and infSri, those below, are common. 

From the nouns jiivSnis, youth , sSnex, old man, are formed 
the comparatives jfinior, younger , senior, older. For the super- 
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lati ve the phrase minimus or maximus natu is used, tlie noun 
natu being often understood: as, 

tnavimiia fratrum, the eldest of the brothers. 
senior fratrum would mean the elder of the two. 

IV. Some adjectives want the positive: as, 
detSrior, deterrimus, worse , worst. 

ocior, ocissimus, svnfter , siciftest. 

pQtior, potissimus, more , and most preferdble [p5tis, abi e]. 
Some want the comparative : as, 
falsus, falsissimus, false, most false. 
inclitus (incliitus), inclitissimus, famous . 
n5vus, novissimus, new, newest or last (as in nov is s imum 
agmen, the rear-gnard). 
pauper, pauperrimus, poor . 
sScer, sacerrimus, sacred. 
vStus, veterrimus, old. 

Some want the superlative: as, 

SIScer, alacrior, eager . 
ingens, ingentior, huge. 

5pimus, opimior, rich . 

V. 1. The Comparative often denotes a considerable or 
excessive degree of a quality: as, brSvior, rather short; 
audacior, too bold. It is used instead of the superlative 
where only two are spoken of: as, 

mSlior imperatorum, the best of the (two) commandere. 

2. The comparative takes the ablative, or quam, than : as, 
tribus unciis altior est fratre (or quam frater), he is three 

inches taller than his brother. (See §54, v.) 

3. Comparison between adjectives is expressed by com- 
paratives with quam: as, 

IStius quam altius est flumen, the stream is rather broad than deep. 

4. The Superlative (of eminence) often denotes a very 
high degree of a quality: as, maximus numerus, a very 
great number; optimus quisque, ali the best. 

5. The superlative with quam indicates the very highest 
degree of a quality : as, quam plurimi, as many as possible. 
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Table 3. 

Inflection of Adjectives.— L 


First and Second Declension. 


Bonus, good. 


Solus, alone , 

only. 

Sing. m. 

F. 

N. 

M. 

F. 

N. 

N. bobus 

bona 

bonum 

solus 

sola 

solum 

G. bo'ni 

bob® 

bo'ni 

soli'us 

solibs 

solius 

D. bo no 

bob® 

bono 

soli 

soli 

so'li 

A. bo num 

bonam 

bobum 

solum 

solam 

solum 

V. bo ne 

boba 

bonum 

sole 

sola 

solum 

A. bo no 

bona 

bobo 

solo 

sola 

solo 

Plur. 

N. bo'ni 

bob® 

boba 

soli 

sol® 

sola 

G. bono'rum 

bona'rum 

bonobum 

8olo'rum 

solarum 

solo'rum 

D. bo nis 

bonis 

bonis 

solis 

solis 

solis 

A. bo nos 

bobas 

boba 

solos 

solas 

sola 

V. bobi 

bob® 

boba 

soli 

sol® 

sola 

A. bo nis 

bonis 

bo'nis 

solis 

solis 

so'lis 

Miser, wretched. 
Sing. M. F. 

N. 

Ater, black. 

M. F. 

N. 

N. mi ser 

misbra 

misbrum 

aber 

a'tra 

atrum 

G. misbri 

misbr® 

miseri 

a'tri 

atr® 

abri 

D. mis'ero 

nusbr® 

misbro 

atro 

a'tr® 

atro 

A. misbrum 

misbram 

misbrum 

a'trum 

a'tram 

atrum 

V. mi ser 

misbra 

misbrum 

a'ter 

a'tra 

atrum 

A. misbro 

misbra 

misbro 

atro ^ 

atra 

a'tro 

Plur. 

N. misbri 

misbr® 

misbra 

a'tri 

a'tr® 

a'tra 

G. miserobum 

miserabura miserorum atro rum 

atrarum 

atro'rum 

D. misbris 

misbris 

misbris 

a'tris 

atris 

abris 

A. mis eros 

misbras 

misbra 

abros 

atras 

abra 

V. misbri 

misbr® 

misbra 

atri 

atr® 

atra 

A. misbris 

misbris 

misbris 

abris 

atris 

abris 


Third Declension. 


1. Adjectives op Two and 


Faoilis, easy. 


Sing. M. F. 

N. facilis fac'ilia 

G. faoilis fac'ilis 

D. fac'ili fac ili 

A. facilem facilem 
V. facilis fao'ilis 
A. fac ili fac ili 


f&c'ile 

factis 

facili 

facile 

fac'ile 

fac'ili 


Three Terminations ( Vowel Slems ). 
Celeber, famous. 


M. 

celeber 

celebris 

cerebri 

cerebrem 

celeber 

cerebri 


F. 

cerebris 

cerebris 

cel'ebri 

cerebrem 

cerebris 

celebri 


N. 

cerebre 

cerebris 

cerebri 

celebre 

cerebre 

cerebri 


Plur. 


N. faciles faciles facilia 
G. facilium facilium facilium 
D. facilibus facilibus facilibus 
A. fao'iles(is)faolle8(is)facilla 
V. facies fac'ile8 facilia 
D. facilibus facilibus facilibus 


cerebres cerebres cele^bria 
celebrium celebrium cele brium 
celebribus celebribus ce J e / ^£l^ JU ® 
cerebres(is) cerebres(is) ce J® kji® 
celbbres celbbres celebria 
celebribus celebribus cele bnbus 


Like celgber are deolined acer, hem; al&cer, eager; cam¬ 
pester, of the field ; equester, of horsemen ; paluster, marshy; 
pedester, on foot; puter, rottm ; saluber, wholesome ; silvester, 
wooded ; terrester, of theland; voliicer, winged; also, celer, 
celSris, celere, swifi. 
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Table 4. 


Inflection of Adjectives.— II. 


Adjectives of One Termination ( Consonant Stems ). 


Sing. m. f. 

N. u'ber, fertile 
G. u'benB 

D. u'beri 

A. u'berem uler 
y. u'ber 

A. u'bere (i) 


M. F. K. 

ve'tu8. old 

vegens 

veteri 

vetlrem ve / tus 
ve'tus 
vegere (i) 


par, equal 

paris 

pali 

palem par 
par 
pari 


Plu. 

N. u'ber©8 ulera 
G. uberum 
D. uberibus 
A uberes u'bera 

V. u beres u'bera 

A. uberibus 


vet'eres venera 
vetlrum 
veteribus 
vetferes vet'era 
veteres vetera 
veteribus 


pales pa'ria 

parium 
paribus 

pales pa'ria 

pales pa'ria 

paribus 


Plu. u. r. 

N. inops, poor 
G. inopis 
D. in'opi 
A. in'opem 
V. in ops 
A. in'opi 

Sing. 

N. in'ope8 
G. in'opum 
D. inopibus 
A. inopes 
V. in opes 
A. inopibus 


M. F. 

sospes, sa/e 

sospitis 

sospiti 

soslitem 

sospes 

sospite 


80 s'pites 

sospitum 

sospitibus 

sos pites 

sospites 

sospitibus 


di'ves, rich 

divitis 

diviti 

divitem di'ves 
di'ves 
dicite (i) 


e'dax, greedjf 

edacis 

edaoi 

eda'cem edax 
edax 
edaci 


divites (ditia) 
dictum 
divitibus 
divites (ditia) 
divites (ditia) 
divitibus 


edales eda'cia 

eda'cium 
edacibus 

edales edalia 

edales edalia 

edacibus 


Sing. 


Participles. 


N. a'mans ? loving 

G. amantis 

D. aman'ti 

A. aman'tem a'mans 
y. Amans 

A. aman te (i) 


i ens, going 

euntis 

eun'ti 

eun tem ilns 
ilns 

_ eun te (i) 


COMPARATIVES. 

' M. F. N. 

altior artius, higher 

altiolis 
altiori 

altiolem aTtius 
altior artius 

altio re (i) 


Flur. 

N aman'tes aman'tia eun'tes eun'tia 

G. amantium (um) eun'tium 

D. amantibus euntibus 

A. amanles amanlia eun'tes euntia 

y. aman'tes aman'tia eun'tes euntia 

A. amanlibus eun'tibu8 


altiole8 altiola 
altiolum 
altiorlbus 
altioles altiola 
altioles altiola 
altiorlbus 


The ablative singular commonly ends in i. Many adjectives, 
as, Inops, have only i; some, as sospSs, only e. Comparatives, 
and participles in ns, when used as participles, have usually e; so 
also nave adjectives used as nouns, as inops, a poor man , in6pe. 

Liquid stems, and a few mute stems, as dives, inops, supplex, 
particeps, with those that have abi. sing. e, have gen. pl. um. 

Some adjectives, as inops, sospes, are found only in the masc. 
and fem., and may be called adjectives of Common Gender. 

Plus, more (n.), has gen. pluris; plur., nom. plures, plura; 
gen. plurium, etc.: complures, several , has sometimes neut. pl. 
compluria. Ali other comparatives are declined like altior. 
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18. Numerals. 

I. Cardinal and Ordinal. 


1. 

unus, una, unum, one 

primus a um ,first 

I. 

2. 

du5, duae, duo, two 

abeundus, alter, second 11. 

3. 

tres, tria, three &c. 

tertius, third 

III. 

4. 

quattu6r 

quartus, fourth 

IV. 

5. 

quinqub 

quintus 

Y. 

6. 

sex 

sextus 

YI. 

7. 

septem 

septimus 

VII. 

8 . 

oct5 

octavus 

VIII. 

9. 

nbvem 

nonus 

IX. 

10. 

dbcem 

dbcimus 

X. 

11. 

und&cim 

undecimus 

XI. 

12. 

dubdecim 

dubdbcimus 

XII. 

13. 

tredecim 

tertius decimus 

XIII. 

14. 

quattuordecim 

quartus decimus 

XIV. 

15. 

quindecim 

quintus decimus 

XV. 

16. 

sedecim 

sextus decimus 

XVI. 

17. 

septendecim 

septimus decimus 

XVII. 

18. 

dubdeviginti, octo- 

duodevicesimus 

XVIII. 

19. 

undeviginti [decim 

undevicesimus 

XIX. 

20. 

viginti 

vicesimus (vigesimus) XX. 

21. 

viginti unus, or unus 

vicesimus primus 

XXI. 

30. 

triginta [et vig. 

tricesimus 

XXX. 

40. 

quadraginta 

quadragesimus 

XL. 

50. 

quinquaginta 

quinquagesimus 

X or L. 

60. 

sexaginta 

sexagesimus 

LX. 

70. 

septuaginta 

septuagesimus 

LXX. 

80. 

octoginta 

octogesimus 

LXXX. 

90. 

nonaginta 

nonagesimus 

xc. 

100. 

centum 

centesimus 

c. 

200. 

diicenti, ae, a 

ducentesimus 

cc. 

300. 

trbcenti 

trecentesimus 

ccc. 

400. 

quadringenti 

quadringentesimus 

cccc. 

500. 

quingenti 

quingentesimus 

10, or D. 

600. 

sexcenti 

sexcentesimus 

DC. 

700. 

septingenti 

septingentesimus 

DCC. 

800. 

octingenti 

octingentesimus 

DCCC. 

900. 

nongenti 

nongentesimus 

DCCCC. 

1000. 

mille 

millesimus 

CIO, or M. 

0,000. 

decem milia 

decies millesimus 

CCI00. 
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1. Unus a um has genitive unius, dative uni (§ 16, l). 

2. Duo (also ambo, both ) is thus declined: — 


M. 


Nom. 

duo 

Gen. 

duorum 

D. Ab. 

duobus 

Ac. 

duos, duo 


F. 

duae 

duarum 

duabus 

duas 


N. 

duo 

duorum 

duobus 

duo 


3. Tres is declined regularly, like the plural of levis (§ 16, ii). 
The other Cardinal numbers up to centum (100) are indeclinable. 
Mille is indeclinable as an adjective; but when several thousands 
are spoken of, the noun milia is used, declined like the plural of 
mare (§ 11, l), the noun described being put in the genitive 
plural: as, cum decem milibus militum, with ten thousand men. 

4. The numeral adverbs are: sSmSl, once ; bis, twice; tSr, 
thrice; qu&tSr, four times . Those of higher numbers end in iens 
ories: as, quinquiens (or quinquies), decies, milies, &c. 


II. Distributi ve. 


1 . 

singiili, single 

12. 

dubdeni 

200. 

diiceni 

2. 

bini, in pairs 

13. 

terni deni, &c. 

300. 

trbceni 

3. 

terni, trini 

20. 

viceni 

400. 

quadringeni 

4. 

quStemi 

30. 

triceni 

500. 

quingeni 

5. 

quini 

40. 

quadrageni 

600. 

sesceni 

6. 

seni 

50. 

quinquageni 

700. 

septingeni 

7. 

septeni 

60. 

sexageni 

800. 

octingeni 

8. 

octoni 

70. 

septuageni 

900. 

nongeni 

9. 

nbveni 

80. 

octogeni 

1000. 

milleni 

10. 

deni 

90. 

nonageni 

2000. 

bis milleni 

‘ 11 . 

undeni 

100. 

centeni 

10,000. 

decies milleni 


Distributives are used, — 

1. As in the phrase singulas binis navibus obiciebant, they 
matched the ships one against every two. — Caes. B.C., I. 58. 

2. Instead of cardinals, when the noun is plural in form but 
singular in meaning: as, bina castra, two camps: (duo castra 
would mean two forts ) : but una castra, one camp. 

3. In multiplication : as, bis bina, twice two; quater septenis 
diebus; i.e., in four weeks. 
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§13 


PRONOUNS. 


19. Personal and Reflectite. 

I. The personal pronouns ego, /, and tu, thou , are thus 


declined: — 

FIRST PERSON. 

SECOND PERSON. 


I. 

thou (you.) 

Sing. N. 

8 ge> 

tu 

G. 

mei 

ttii 

D. 

mihi (mi) 

tibi 

Ac. 

me 

te 

Ab. 

me 

ts 

Plur. N. Ac. 

nos 

vos 

G. 

J nostrum 

J vestrum (vostrum) 

( nostri 

J vestri (vostri) 

D. Ab. 

nobis 

vobis 


II. The personal pronouns of the first and second persons 
are used also reflectively : as, 

ipse te laudas, you praise yourself. 

The reflective pronoun of the third person, himself,\ herself 
themselvesi is thus declined : — 

G. sui D. sibi Ac. and Ab. se, or sese 

It regularly refers to the subject of the sentence or clause. 

III. The genitives nostrum, vestrum, are used partitive- 
ly: as, unusquisque vestrum, each one of you ; mei, tui, sui, 
nostri and vestri are used objectively (See § 50, m.) : as, 
mSmbr sis nostri, be mindful of us. 
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For the genitive of possession, the adjective pronouns 
mens (voc. masc. mi), tnns, snns, noster, vester, are always 
used, declined as in § 16, i.: as, mi fili, my son ; cnm amicis 
meis, with my friends. 

They agree with genitives in such phrases as tuam ipsius 
patriam prodidisti, you have betrayed your own fatherland ; suo 
solius periciilo, at his own perii only. — Cic. Cat., IV. 11. 

The preposition cum, with, is joined enclitically with the ab¬ 
lative of the personal pronouns: thus, 
nobiscum ambfilat, he is walking with us. 

The enclitics -ce, -met, -pte, are emphatic. 

20. Demonstrative. 

I. The demonstrative pronouns hic, this ; is, iste, ille, 
that; and ipse, self are thus declined : — 


SINGULAR. 


N. 

hio 

haec 

hoc 

Xs 

eS 

Xd 

G. 


hujtts 



ejus 


D. 


huic 



ei 


Ac. 

hunc 

hanc 

hoc 

eum 

eam 

Xd 

Ab. 

hdc 

hac 

hdc 

ed 

ea 

ed 




PLURAL. 




N. 

hi 

hae 

haec 

ii (ei) 

eae 

eS 

G. 

horum harum horum 

eorum 

earum 

eorum 

D. Ab. 


hia 


eis 

or iis 


Ac. 

hos 

has 

haec 

eos 

eas 

e& 

Ab. 


his 


eis or iis 



The Demontratives iste, ista, istud; ille, illa, illud, that; ipse, 
ipsa, ipsum, self, have gen. ius, dat. i : otherwise, they are de¬ 
clined like carus, but with neut.. acc. like the nominative (T. 5). 

II. Hic is sometimes called the demonstrative of the first 
person; iste (used especially in reference to the person spoken 
to, and frequently implying contempt), the demonstrative of the 
second person; ille (referring to more remote objects, and used 
especially of those celebrated or well known), the demonstrative 
of the third person. Ille and hic are often used as “ the former” 
and “ the latter.” Hic, or hic h5mo, is sometimes equi valent to 
ego, I: as, tu si hic sis, if you were 1, — Ter. Andr. II. 1. ille 
has an old form ollus. 
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Is is used especially in reference to something just mentioned, 
or as antecedent to the relative qui, who. It is nsed oftener than 
the other demonstrativos as a persona! pronoun of the third per- 
son, and is sometimes nearly equivalent to the article a or the: as, 
eum quem esse hostem compSristi, one whom you have found 
to be a public enemy. — Cic. Cat. I. 11. 
habetis eum constilem qui ... non dubitet, you have a consul 
who will not hesitate . —Id. IV. 11. 

Ipse, sdf, the intensive pronoun, is frequently joined with 
another pronoun: as, nos ipsi, or nosmetipsi, we oursdves; or 
it may be used independently in eitber person: as, ipsi adestis, 
you are yoursdves present. Often it may be translated very : as, 
ipsi colles cl&mant, the very hilis cry out. 

Idem, e&dem, Idem, the same , is declined like is; m being 
generally changed to n before d, as in the accusative eundem. 


2L Relative. 


I. The relative pronoun qui, who, is thus declined: — 


SINGULAR. 

N. qui quae qu5d 
G. cujus (quoius) 

D. cui (quoi) 

Ac. quem quam qu5d 
Ab. qud qua qu5 


PLURAL. 

qui quae quae (qu&) 
quorum quarum quorum 
qulbtis or quis 
quos quas quae 
qulbtis 


1. An old form of the ablative is qui; it is oftenest used as an 
interrogative adverb, how ? 

The indefinite relative, quicumque, whoever , is declined like 
qui; quisquis, whoever , rarely occurs except in the forms quis¬ 
quis, quicquid (quidquid), and quoquo. 

2. The preposition cum, with, is affixed to the ablative of qui, 
as to the personal pronouns; as, quocum, quibuscum, qui- 
cum, with whom . 

II. 1. Qui, who, is also used as an interrogative; but when 
used substantively, the nominative singular is quis (rarely qui), 
qusB, quid; as, quis adest? who is heret quid ais? what do 
you say% 

2. As an adjective, qui is frequently, and quod always, used: 
as, qui (or quis) homo est? what man is it$ quod bellum 
tum ggrebatur ? what war was then waging? 
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3. Quantus, how great; qualis, of whai kind , and the like, are 
also used both as relative and interrogative, corresponding to 
tantus, so great; talis, such, etc. (§ 22, i.). 

4. The conjunction atque, ac, is often used as a relative: as, 
pro eo ac mereor, according to what I deserve. — Cic. 

III. The indefinite pronouns quispiam, any; quisquam, any 
ai ali; quivis, quilibet, any you please; quisque, every; unus¬ 
quisque, each; and quidam, a certain one , are declined like quis 
or qui; having the neuter forms quid (subst.), and quod (adj.). 

Aliquis, some, and quis, any, usually have qua for quae, ex- 
cept in the nom. fem. plural. Quis, any , is seldom used, except 
after si, if; ne, lest; num and ec, whether (interrog.) 

22. CORRELATIVES. 

1. These are demonstrative, relative, interrogative, and in¬ 
definite; the demonstratives generally commence with t or 
i; the relatives and interrogatives (which are alike) with 
qu; the indefinites with &1I: as, 

tantus, so great; quantus, as or how great; aliquantus, of some 
size . 

Ibi, there; (hic, istic, illic); tibi, where; Sllctibi, somewhere, 
eo, thither; (huc, illuc) ; quo, whither; aliquo, to some place, 
inde, thence; (hinc, illinc) ; unde, whence; aliunde, from some 
place . 

tum, tunc, then; quum or cum, when; quando? whenf ali¬ 
quando, at some time , or at length. (See §§ 41, ii. 2; 43,7.) 
tbt, so many; qubt, as or how many; &liqu5t, a nurnber of, 

These last are indeclinable : as, 
per tot annos, tot proeliis, tot imperatores, so many com - 
manders, for so many years , in so many battles. — Cic. 

2. Alter . . . alter (where only two are spoken of), and 
eiins . . . &lius, one . .. another , are used as correlatives in 
such phrases as — 

alter 5rSt, alter sSrlt, one ploughs , the other sows, 
alii me laudant, alii culpant, some praise me , others blame, 
alius alitid &m&t, one likes one thing , and one another (§ 47, ix.). 
hi fratres inter se amant alter alterum, these brothers lore eme 
another. 
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Table 5. 

Prono uns. — I. 

Personal, Possessive, and Demonstrative. 


First Person. 


8 INO. I. 


My. 


O/ our country. 

N. ego 

meus 

mea 

meum 

nostras 

G. mei 

mei 

meas 

mei 

nostratis 

D. mihi 

meo 

meas 

meo 

nostra'ti 

A. me 

meum 

meam 

meum 

nostra tem -tras 

V.- 

mi 

mea 

meum 

nostras 

A. me 

meo 

mea 

meo 

nostrate (i) 

Plur. We. 

N. nos 

mei 

meas 

mea 

nostra'tes -tia 

G nostrum, -tri 

meorum mearum 

meorum 

nostratium 

D. nobis 

meis 

meis 

meis 

nostratibus 

A. nos 

meos 

meas 

mea 

nostrates -tia 

V.- 

mei 

meas 

mea 

nostra'tes -tia 

A. nobis 

meis 

meis 

meis 

nostratibus 



Second Person . 


Sino. Thou. 


Pottr. 


[ Whose .] 

N. tu 

vester 

vestra 

vestrum 

cujus -a -um 

G. tui 

vestri 

vestraB 

vestri 

D Ub i 

vestro 

vestras 

vestro 

_ 

A. te 

V. tu 

vestrum 

vestram 

vestrum 

cujum -am -um 

A. te 

Plur. You. 

vestro 

vestra 

vestro, 

cuja 

N. vos 

vestri 

vestras 

vestra 

cujas 

G. vestrum, -tri 

vestrorum vestrarum vestrarum 

D. vobis 

vestris 

vestris 

vestris 

■ 

A. vos 

vestros 

vestras 

vestra 

cujas 

V. vos 


— 


— 

A. vobis 

vestris 

vestris 

vestris 

— 




Demonstratives. 



Sino. 

N. ille 

That. 

illa 

illud 

ip'se 

Sei/. 

ip'sa 

ip'sum 

G. illi'u8 

illius 

illi'us 

ipsi'us 

ipsi'us 

ipsius 

D. illi 

illi 

illi 

ipsi 

ip'si 

ip'si 

A. illum 

illam 

illud 

ip'sum 

ipsam 

ip'sum 

V. 

— 


ip'se 

ip'so 

ip'sa 

ip'sum 

ip'so 

A. illo 

illa 

illo 

ip'sa 

Plur. 

N. illi 

Those. 

illae 

illa 

ip'si 

Sclvet. 

ip'888 

ip'ss 

G. illo rum illa'rum ilio'rum 

ipso'rum 

ip'si8 

ip'sos 

ip'si 

ipsarum 

ipso'rum 

D. illis 

illis 

illis 

ipsis 

ipsis 

A. illos 

illas 

illa 

ip'sas 

ip'sa 

V. 

— 


ip'sae 

ip'sa 

A. illis 

illis 

illis 

ip'sis 

ip'sis 

ipsis 

Sino. 



The Same. 

Plur. 


N. i'dem 

e'adem i'dem 

ii'dem eae'dem 

eadem 


G ejus'dem ejusdem ejusdem eoruiVdem earun'dem eorun'dem 
D. ei dem ei'dem ei'dem eisdem or iis dem 

A. eun'dem ean'dem i'dem eos'dem eas'dem e adem 
A. eo'dem ea dem eo'dem eis dem or iis'dem 

Idem is the demonstrative is, ea, id, with the affix -dem, same; 
which is also added to the ablatives eo, io that place , and ea, by 
that way. 
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Table 6 

Pronouns. — II. 


Relative, Interrogative, and Indefinite. 


Sino. 

Whot 


Some one. 

N. quis 

G. 

D. 

quaB 

cujus 

CUI 

quid 

aliquis aliqua 

alicuius 
alicui 

aliquid 

A. quem 

quam 

quid 

aliquem aliquam 

aliquid 

A. quo 

Plcb.. 

qua 

quo 

Aliquo aliqua 

aliquo 

N. qui 

quaB 

quaB 

aliqui aliquas 

aliqua 

G. quorum 
D. 

quarum quorum 
quibus 

aliquo / rum aliquarum 
ali^quibus 

aliquo / rum 

A- quos 

A. 

quas 

quibus 

quas 

aliquos aliquas 

aliquibus 

aliqua 


Liko aliquis are declined the indefinite pronouns quis, quis¬ 
piam, any . 


Sino. A eertain one. Any at alL 


N. quidam 

G. 

D. 

qu 80 'dam 

cujus'dam 

cuidam 

quoddam 

quisquam quicquam 
cujusquam 
cui'quam 

A. quendam 

quandam 

quoddam 

quemquam quicquam 

A quodam 

Plur. 

quadam 

quodam 

quoquam 

Ao one. 

N quidam 

quasdam 

quasdam 

nemo 

G. quorun'dam 
D. 

quarundam 

quibusdam 

quorundam 

(nullius) 

nemini 

A. quosdam 

quasdam 

quibusdam 

quasdam 

nem'inem 

(nullo) 


Quisque, every , and unusquisque are tlius declined: — 

N. unusquisque unaquasque unumquid'que (-quodque, -quicquid) 

G. uniuscujusque 

D. unicuique 

A. unumquemque unamquamque unumquidque 

A. unoquoque unaquaque . unoquoque 

Compounds of quis (qui), who, and iiter, which of the two , 
are: — 

quisque, uterque (utr&que utrumque), each 

quilibet, uteriib* t \^ichever you please 

quicumque, utercumque, whichever 

[undique,] utrimque (adv.), on ali (or both) sides 

- alteruter (-tra, -trum, gen. trius), one or the other 

Quisquam (pron.) and ullus (adj.), any; umquam, ever; 
usquam, anywhere , are used only in negative, interrogative, and 
conditional sentences ; also after quam, than, or sine, witlioxd. 
The use of these indefinites is seen in the foliowing lines: — 

Quis, quispiam, any. esse dant Quivis, quilibet, any you please , 

Vei ponunt; non determinant: Continebunt cunctas res: 

Aliquis, some one , denotat Quisquam, any at aU, et ullus, 

Quempiam, sed non nominat. Excludunt omnes, sicut nullus. 

Donaldson. 

With ali relatives, the enclitic aflix -cumque, - soever , may be 
used : as. qualiscumque, of what kind soever. 
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VERBS. — STRUCTURE. — MOODS. 


VEEBS. 


23. Structure. 

1. Latin verbs have two Voices, viz. Active and Passive; 

four Moods, viz. Indicative, Subjunctive, Imperative, In¬ 
finitivefoiir Participles, viz. the Present and Future 
Active, the Perfect Passive, and the Gerundive; — two Ver- 
bal Nouns, viz. the Gerundand the Supine; — six Tenses, 
viz. Present, Imperfect, Perfect, Pluperfect, Future, and Fu¬ 
ture Perfect; — of Persons, three in the singular and three 
in the plural. 

2. The future and future perfect are wanting in the sub¬ 
junctive mood; and the perfect, pluperfect, and future perfect 
in the passive voice: their places being supplied by partici¬ 
ples, combined with corresponding tenses of the verb esse, 
to be; but for the Fut. Perf. Subjunctive, the perfect is used. 

3. The passive form has often a reflective meaning: as, 
cingitur gl&dium, he girds on his (orni) sword. 

vSlamur c&plta, we veU our heads . — Virg. JEn. III. 545. 

24. Moods. 

I. The Indicative Mood is used for direct assertion or 
interrogation. 

II. The Subjunctive Mood is used for dependent proposi- 
tions and indirect questions. It is generally translated by 
the English indicative, especially when preceded by particles 
expressing condition or resuit; sometimes by the potential, 
may, might , or would , especially after particles expressing 
moti ve or purpose. 
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Examples of the use of the subjunctive in dependent con- 
structions are as follows: — 

nescio quid scribam, I know not what to terite, (§ 67, i. 1.) 

nescio quid scribas, I know not what you are writing. 

iit scribam, non est s&tis, though I write y it is not enough. (§ 61,2.) 

sine scribam, let me terite, (§ 64, iv.) 

licet scribas, you may write. 

cave scribas, do not write, (§ 58, m.) 

non is sum qui scribam, I am not the one to terite, (§ 65, i.) 
vSreor ne scribat, I fear he will terite, (§ 64, m.) 
vereor ut scribat, I fear he will not terite, 
sunt qui piitent, there are some who think. (§ 65, iv. 2.) 
nemo est quin putet, there is none but thinks. 
sSdet (sedebat) illic, tamquam sciibat (scribSret), he sits 
(sat) yonder as if he were writing. (§ 61, i.) 
si haec sciret, non veniret, if he knew this , he would not come. 
sl haec cognoscat, non vSniat, if he should find this out f he 
would not come. (§ 59, iv. 1.) 

nisi haec cognovisset, non venisset, if he had not found this 
outj he would not have come. (§ 59, iv. 2.) 
venit ut videret, he came to see. (§ 64, i.) 
evenit ut videret, it tumed out that he saw. (§ 70, n.) 
tam prfipS Srat ut videret, he was so near as to see. (§ 65, i.) 
quia non gaudeat haec videns ? who would not he glad to see 
this ? (§60,3.) 

cum domum rediisset, mortuus est, when he had retumed home> 
he died. (§ 62, i.) 

An Indirect Question is an assertion in which a question is im- 
plied, without being expressed (See Supp., 3, ii., 4, p. 137) : thus — 

quis adest ? who is here ? is a direct question; but 

dic quis adsit, teli me who is here , is an indirect question. 

III. 1. The Imperative present is used as in English; but 
its place is often supplied (always in the first person) by the 
present or perfect subjunctive : as, 

ne crede cSlori, do not trust complexion. (§ 58, in.) 
dum vivimus vivamus, while we live let us live. 

Kot with the Imperative is ne ; and nor, nevS. 

2 
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2. The future is used especially for edicts and laws: as, 
regii imperii duo sunto, iique consiiles appellantor, there 
shail be two of kingly authority , and they shall be called 
consuis. — Cic. Leg. III. 3. 

hominem mortuum in urbe ne sSpSlito neve urito, a dead man 
in the city thou shalt not bury nor bum. —xii. Tab. in Cic. 

IV. The Infinitive is used— 1. As the Object of a Verb: as, 
audire non possum, I cannot hear. 

2. With a Subject-Accusati ve, especially after Yerbs of 
knowing, thinking, and telling: as, 

dixit me adesse, he said tJiat I was present. 

3. As an Indeclinable Noun (with or without a subject- 
accusative), when it is often rendered in English by the 
participia! noun: as, 

vivgre est cogitare, living is thinking. 

mlsSret me te esse paupSrem, it grieves me that you arepoor. 
25 . Participles. 

I. The Present Participle ends in ns (corresponding to our 
participle in ing ), and is declined like sapiens, § 16, n. 

When used as an adjective, the ablative singular ends in i: 
as, 

florenti urbe pfititur, he takes aflourishing city ; but, 
florente urbe, while the city flourished (§ 54, x.). 

The Future Active Participle (frequently expressing pur- 
pose) ends in urus. The Perfect Passive Participle ends 
in us, and the Gerundive (sometimes called the Future Passive 
Participle), in dns ; they are declined like carus (§ 16, i.). 

The Gerundive in the nominative has the meaning of 
ought or must: as, delenda est Karthago, Garthage must be 
destroyed; but in other cases it is translated as if it governed 
the noun it agrees with: as, ad pacem patendam, to beg peace. 

II. The use of these participles is seen in the foliowing 
examples : — 
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te Id dicentem audivi, I heard you say thai. 

sapientia Dei omnia giibemantis, the wisdom of Ood , who 

govems all. 

Curio ad fbcum sgdenti, to Curius as he sat by the fire. 

Horna prSflciscens Neapbli diu manebat, on his way from 
Home he staid a good while at Naples. 

Horna profectus Athenas venit, he set out from Home and came 
to Athens. 

Romam venit ludos spectaturus, or, ad spectandos ludos, 

he came to Rome to see the games. 
bbna peto semper duratura, I seek goods thai will last forever . 
reluctante natura, irritus labor est, if nature refuses , toil is vain. 
anno post exactos reges decimo, ab urbe condita ducente¬ 
simo quinquagesimo quarto, the tenth year after the Jcings ’ 
banishment, and the 254 th from the founding of the city. 

And the Perfect Participle in English must often be ren- 
dered by other constructions in Latin : as, 

cum Romam rediisBet, in fbrum venit, having retumed to Rome , 
he came into the forum. 

equitatu praemisso, subs£quebatiir omnibus copiis, having 
sent forward the cavalry , he followed close with aU his 
forces. — Cajs. B.G. II. 19. 

26. Gerund and Supine. 

I. The Gerund is inflected as a Neuter Noun of the Second 
Declension. Its use is as follows : — 

N. scribendum est mihi, I have to w>'ite. 

G. labor scribendi, the task of writing. 

D. utile scribendo, serviceable for writing. 

Ac. inter scribendum, while writing. 

Ab. scribendo respondit, he answered by writing . 

But when the Gerund would take a direct object, the 
Gerundive is usually employed: as, 

N . scribenda est mi h i epistbla, I have to write a letter. 

G. labor scribendae epistblae, the task of writing a letter. 

Note. — The nominative of the Gerund or Gerundive is the 
regular way in Latin of expressing ought or must. (See § 73.) 
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II. The Former Supine is in form the accusative, and the 
Latter Supine the ablative, of a verbal noun of the fourth 
declension. (§12,1.) 

The Former is used after verbs of motion, especially in 
dialogue or familiar speech: as, huc venit consultum, he 
has come hither to consuit; the Latter after certain adjectives: 
as, horribile dictu, shocking to telL The latter is found only 
in a few verbs. 


27. Tenses. 

I. The Present tense expresses an action or state as now 
continuing; as, vUco, I am calling; VOCOr, I am \being~\ 
catted , i. e. some one is now calling me. 

It is sometimes used, as in English, to give life to narra- 
tive: as, Caesar convbcat SUOS, Ccesar summons his men ; 
and may sometimes be rendered by the Perfect in English: 
as, jamdiu te v5co, I have heen long calling you. 

IL The Imperfect is used to teli a condition of things 
formerly existing. Hence it is employed — 

1. In Descriptions: as, Srant omnino itlnSra duo . . . mons 
altidaimus impendebat, there were in alti two ways ... a very 
high mountain overhung. —Caes. B.G. I. 6. 

2. To relate a Continued or Repeated Action: as, saepU 
dicebat, he would often say; mirabar, I used to wonder. 

3. To state the Circumstances attending an action or event: 
as, dum haec gerebantur, while this was going on. 

III. The Perfect is used to teli an action or event occur- 
ring at a given time in the past. Hence it is employed — 

1. In Narration (perfect aorist, indefinite, or historical) : as, 
veni, vidi, vici, I came , saw, conquered. 

2. After Ut, Ubi, posteSquam or postquam, when, (with a 
leading verb in a past tense), as equivalent to the pluperfect: as, 
haec Ubi dixit, abiit, when he had said this , he went away. 

3. It is also used to relate a past act or state in reference to 
the present time (perfect definite or relative) : as, 

pUter te jam vocavit, yourfccther has already called you. 
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4. In the subjunctive, it usually follows a leading verb in the 
present; as, 

nescio utrum It8. evenSrit necne, 1 doiCt know whether it hap- 
pened (or has happened) so or not. 

In Latin, and in all languages derived from Latin, tbere are 
two past tenses, — the Perfect, or Preterite, wbieh is used for 
narration, to teli the mainfact; and the Iraperfect, which is used 
for description, or to state the attending circumstances : as, 
dum CicSro domi m&nebat, Caesar interfectus est, while Cicero 
staid at horne, Caesar was slain. 

The Gothic languages, including English, have only one Past 
tense. 

IV. The Future and Future Perfect are used, though 
with greater accuracy, like the corresponding tenses in Eng¬ 
lish: as, 

cum audivSro, scribam, when I [shalV\ have heard, 1 will wnte . 

V. Tenses are distributed in these two classes, — 

1. Primary, including Present, Perfect [Definite], and Future. 

2. Secondary, including Imperfect, Perfect [Historical], and 
Pluperfect. 

VI. The Perfect, Pluperfect, and Future Perfect, of the 
Active Voice, are derived from a stem (wanting in the Pass¬ 
ive), which is usually formed by adding v [u] or s, with or 
without a connecting vowel, to the Stem of the Present; this 
is called the Second or Perfect Stem: as, 

voc o, vocav i;—dic o, dix i 

In the Passive, these tenses are supplied by adding the 
corresponding tenses of esse, to be , to the Perfect Participle, 
made by adding the endings us, a, um, to the Supine stem: as, 
occisus est, he was slain; monita erat, she had been wamed. 
Table of Tenses. 

Time. Aetion Incomplete. Aetion Complete. Aetion Indefinite. 

Present. Present. Perfect (def.). Present. ? Primary 

Future . Future. Fut. Perfect. Future. > Tenses . 

Past. Imperfect. Pluperfect. Perfect ( hist .), ? Secondary 

or Aorist. S Tenses. 
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28. Personal Endings. 


The terminations of the persons are as follows : — 


ACTIVE. 

S. 1 . m [o, i] P. 1 . mus 

2. s [sti] 2. tis 

3. t 3. nt 


PASSIVE. 

S. 1. r P. 1. mur 

2. ris, re 2. mini 

3. tur 3. ntur 


Ali Latin words in common use, ending in t, — except those in 
ot or ut; with at, but; et. and; dumtaxat, however; licet, al- 
though t and indefinites in -libet, — are in the third person of verbs; 
ali ending in nt are in the third person plural. 


29. Esse. 

I. The Substantive Verb esse, to be, is thus inflected, hav- 
ing neither Gerund nor Supine, and only the Future Par- 
ticiple: — 

Principal Parts : sum, I am; esse, to be; fui, I have been; 
futurus, oh ovi to be: — second stem, fu; third stem, filt. 


INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Present. 1 am . 


Sing. 1. sum, I am. 

sim 


2. gs, thou art (you are). sis 


3. est, he ( she , it) is. 

sit 


Plur. 1. siimiis, we are. 



2. estis, you are. 

sitis 


3. sunt, they are. 

sint 


Imperfect. 

/ was . 


Sing. 1. Sram 

essem 

fgrem 

2. Sras 

esses 

fores 

3. SrSt 

essgt 

foret 

Plur. 1. Sram&s 

essemus 


2. gratis 

essetis 


3. grant 

essent 

forent 
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Future. 

IshaUbe. 

SlNG. 1. 

Sro 

ftiturus sim 

2. 

Sris 

futurus sis 

3. 

Srlt 

futurus sit 

Plur. 1. 

Srimiis 

futuri simus 

2. 

Sritis 

futuri sitis 

3. 

erunt 

futuri sint 


Perfect. Iwas , or have been. 

SlNG. 1. 

fui 

fuerim 

2. 

fuisti 

fueris 

3. 

fuit 

fuerit 

Plur. 1. 

fuimus 

fuerimus 

2. 

fuistis 

fueritis 

3. 

fuerunt or fuere fuerint 


Pluperfect. 

1 had been. 

SlNG. 1. 

fueram 

fuissem 

2. 

fueras 

fuisses 

3. 

fuerat 

fuisset 

Plur. 1. 

fueramus 

fuissemus 

2. 

fueratis 

fuisseti3 

3. 

fuerant 

fuissent 

Future Perfect. 

I shall have been. 

SlNG. 1. 

fuero 

fuerim 

2. 

fueris 

fueris 

3. 

fuerit 

fuerit 

Plur. 1 . 

fuerimus 

fuerimus 

2. 

fueritis 

fueritis 

3. 

fuerint 

fuerint 


IMPERATIVE. 

Present. es, be thou: este, be ye. 

Future, esto, thou shalt be , he shall be. 

estote, ye shall be: sunto, they shall be. 


INFINITIVE. 


Present. esse, to be. 

Perfect. fuisse, to have been. 

Future. f5rS or futurus esse, to be about to be. 
R\re Forms. escit, esount (Fut. Indic.) ; siem, fuam {Pres. Subj.). 
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CONJUGATION. 
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II. Abesse, to be absent , and &desse, to be present , are in- 
flected in the same way with esse. The Present Participle 
of abesse is absens; praesens is used as the participle of 
adesse. The Imperative is wanting in both. 

III. Posse, to be able (pdtls esse), is thus conjugated: — 

INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 


Present, can. 

possum 

possim 


pdtSs 

possis 


pdtest 

possit 


possumus 

possimus 


potestis 

possitis 


possunt 

possint 

Imperfect, covld. potSram 

possem 

Future. 

potSro 


Perfect. 

potui 

potuerim 

Pluperfect. 

potuSram 

potuissem 

Fut. Perfect. 

potugro 


Infin. Pres. 

posse 

Perf. potuisse 

Participle. 

potens, able. 



IV. Prodesse, to help (pro esse), is conjugated like esse, 
retaining d when pro (prod) is foliowed by e : as, 
prosum, prodes, prodest, prosiimus, prodestis, prosunt. 

30. CONJUGATION. 

I. Yerbs ha ve four regular Conjugations, distinguished by 
the connecting vowel of the Present Infinitive: these are — 

1. a : as, v5c a re, to catt. 

2. e : as, mbn e re, to wam, 

3. $: as, mitt 8 re, to send. 

4. I: as, and I re, to hear. 

II. The Perfect and Supine Stems are regularly formed by 
adding to the Present Stem, in the several conjugations, — 

(1.) av, at: as, v5co vocare vocavi vocatum call. 

(2.) ev, et: as, deleo delere delevi deletum tripe out. 

(3.) s, t: as, carpo carpSre carpsi carptum phick. 

(4.) iv, it: as, audio audire audivi auditum hear. 

For full forms of Conjugation, see Tables. 
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CONJUGATION. 
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In the second conjugation ev, et, are usually modified into 
tl. It: as, 

m5neo, monere, monui, monitum, t oam. 

III. The stem of the third conjugation usually ends in a 
consonant; this is combined with S in the same way as in 
nouns (§ 11, m. 1, 2, 3) : as, 

rSgo, regSre, rexi, rectum, rule. 
mitto, mittSre, misi, missum, send. 

Vowel stems of the third conjugation end in i or u. Of 
the former, five simply lengthen the stem in the perfect: as, 
capio, c&pSre, cepi, captum, take; f5dio, fodi, fossum, dig. 

But ctipio, ctipivi, desire ; -ctitio (quatio), -cussi, strike; 
-licio, -lexi, draw ; pSrio, p3p3ri, produce ; rapio, rapui, seize ; 
sapio, sapivi, taste ; -spicio, -spexi, vieto. 

In these verbs, i is dropped when it would be followed by 8 or I: 
as in capis, c&pit, c&pSrem; but retained in the future c&piet. 

A stem ending in u (y) is unchanged in the perfect: as, 
&cuo, &cui, ftcutum, sharpen ; volvo, volvi, vBlutum, tum. 
But fluo, fluxi, flow; struo, struxi, pile. 

IV. The perfect stem is often formed by simply lengthen- 
ing the stem-vowel: as, 


(1.) jttvo 

juvare 

juvi 

jutum 

help. 

(2.) cieo 

ciere 

civi 

citum 

rome. 

(3.) ftigio 

fugSre 

fugi 

fugitum 

flee. 

(4.) vgnio 

venire 

veni 

ventum 

come . 


Or by reduplicating the stem (omitted in most compounds) : as, 

(1.) do, dare, dSdi, datum, give (compounds usually in the third 
conjugation: as, addo, addSre, addidi, additum, add.) 
(2.) mordeo, mordere, mBmordi, morsum, bite. 

(3.) curro, currSre, cttcurri, cursum, run. 

Or by analogy of other conjugations : as, 


0) 

sSco 

secare 

secui 

sectum 

cui. 

(2.) 

maneo 

manere 

mansi 

mananm 

wait. 

(3.) 

p8to 

petSre 

petivi 

petitum 

seek. 

(4.) 

vincio 

vincire 

vinxi 

vinctum 

bind. 


2* 
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ACTIVE VOICE. 
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3L Active Yoice.—First and Second Conjugations. 


1. INDIC. 

SUBJ. 

II. INDIC. 

SUBJ. 

1 caU 

. Present. I wam. 

v6c o 

voc em 

m5n eo 

mon eam 

as 

es 

es 

eas 

St 

et 

et 

eat 

am.ua 

emus 

emus 

eamus 

atis 

etis 

etis 

eatis 

ant 

ent 

ent 

eant 

I called (was calling ). Im perfect. 1 wamed (was waming). 

voc abam 

voc arem 

mon ebam 

mon erem 

abaa 

ares 

ebas 

eres 

ab St 

aret 

ebat 

eret 

abamus 

aremus 

ebamus 

eremus 

abatis 

aretis 

ebatis 

eretis 

abant 

arent 

ebant 

erent 

I will call. Future 

:. I will wam. 

voc abo vocaturus sim 

mon ebo monit urus sim 

abis 

sis 

ebis 

sis 

abit 

sit 

ebit 

sit 

abimus 

-uri simus 

eblmus 

-uri simus 

abitis 

sitis 

ebitis 

sitis 

abunt 

sint 

ebunt 

sint 

I called (have called .) Perfect. I wamed (have wamed.) 

vocav i 

vocav Srim 

monu i 

monu £rim 

I had called. Pluperfect. I Jiad wamed. 

vocav Sram 

vocav issem 

monu Sram 

monu issem 

J shall have called. Future Perfect. I shall have wamed. 

vocav 6ro (vocav erim) 

monu Sro 

(monu erim) 

SlN3. 

Pl. IMPERATIVE. Srao. 

pl. 

Pres. voc a 

voc a te 

mon e mon ete 

Fut. voc ato 

voc atote, anto 

mon eto mon etote, ento 

PRE8. 

Pere. INFINITIVE. Pres. 

Perf. 

voc are 

vocav isse 

mon ere 

monu isse 

Pres. 

Fut. PARTICIPIiES. Pres. 

Fut. 

voc ans 

vocat urus 

mon ens 

monit urus 

Gkrund. 

Supine. 

Gerund. 

Supine. 

voc andum 

vocat um, u 

mon endum 

monit um, u 
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Third and Fourth Conjugations. 


in. INDIC. 

SCJBJ. 

IV. INDIC. 

SUBJ. 

1 rvle. Present 

. I hear. 

rggo 

regam 

aud io 

audiam 

is 

as 

is 

ias 

it 

at 

it 

iat 

imus 

airmn 

imus 

lamna 

itis 

atis 

itis 

latis 

unt 

ant 

iunt 

iant 

Inded (was nding) . Imperfect. 1 heard (was hearing ). 

reg ebam 

reg Srem 

aud iebam 

aud irem 

ebas 

eres 

iebas 

ires 

ebat 

eret 

iebat 

iret 

ebamus eremus 

iebamus iremus 

ebatis 

eretis 

iebatis 

iretis 

ebant 

erent 

lebant 

irent 

1 witt nde . Future. 

I wiU hear. 

regam 

recturus sim 

aud iam auditurus sim 

es 

sis 

ies 

sis 

et 

sit 

iet 

sit 

emus 

recturi simus 

iemus 

audituri simus 

etis 

sitis 

letis 

sitis 

ent 

sint 

ient 

sint 

Inded (have nded). Perfect. 

Iheard (have heard). 

rez i 

rez Srim * 

audivi 

audiv grim 

I had nded. Pluperfect. I had heard. 

rez gram 

rez issem 

audiv Sram 

audiv issem 

I shall have ruled. Future Perfect. I shall have heard , 

rez gro 

(rez Srim) 

audiv Sro 

(audiv grim) 

Sino. 

Pl. IMPERATIVE. Sino. 

Pl. 

P. reg g 

reg Ite 

aud i 

aud ite 

F. reg Ito 

reg Itote, unto 

aud ito aud itote, iunto 

Pres. 

Perf. INFINITIVE. Pres. 

Perf. 

reg 8re 

rez isse 

aud ire 

audiv isse 

Pres. 

Fut. PARTICIPIjES. Pres. 

Fut. 

reg ens 

rect urus 

aud iens 

audit urus 

Gerund. 

Supine. 

Gerund. 

Supine. 

reg endum 

rect um, u 

aud iendum audit um, u 
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32. Passive Voice.—First and Second Conjug ations. 

I INDIC. 8UBJ. n. INDIC. SUBJ. 


1 am ( being ) called . Present. / am ( being ) warned . 


voc or 

voc er 

mon eor 

mon ear 

aris, re 

eris, re 

eris, re 

e aris, re 

atur 

etur 

etur 

eatur 

nrrmr 

emur 

emur 

eamur 

«mini 

ftmini 

ftmini 

flamini 

antur 

entur 

entur 

eantur 

I was (being) called. Imperfect. 1 was 

(being) warned. 

voc abar 

voc arer 

mon ebar 

mon erer 

abSris, re 

areris, re 

ebaris, re 

erSris, re 

abatur 

aretur 

ebatur 

eretur 

abamur 

aremur 

ebamur 

eremur 

abamini 

aremini 

ebamini 

eremini 

abantur 

arentur 

ebantur 

erentur 

I shaU be called . Future. 1 shall be warned. 

voc abor 


mon ebor 


abSris, re 


ebgris, re 


abltur 


ebltur 


ablmur 


eblmur 


abimini 


ebimini 


abuntur 


ebimtur 


I was called. Perfect. I was warned. 

vocatus sum 

vocatus sim 

monitus sum 

monitus sim 

1 had been called. Pluperfect. I had bcen warned. 

vocatus eram, 

essem 

monitus eram, essem 

Future Perfect. 

(Shall have been.) 

vocatus ero 


monitus ero 


Sive. 

Pl. IMPERATIVE. Sino. 

PL. 

P. voc are 

VOC amini 

mon ere 

mon emini 

F. vocator 

voc antor 

mon etor 

mon entor 


INFINITIVE. 

Pres. voc ari mon eri 

Perf. vocatus esse monitus esse 

Fut. vocatum iri monitum iri 

Prr*. Gkr. FABTICIFIiEB. Per». Okr. 

voc atus voc andus mon Itus mon endus 
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Third and Fourth Conjugations. 

III. INDIC. SCJBJ. IV. INDI 9 . SUBJ. 

I am (being ) niled. Present. I am (being) heard. 

reg or reg ar aud ior aud iar 


Sris, re 

aris, re 

iris, re 

iaris, re 

Itur 

atur 

itur 

iatur 

Imur 

amur 

imur 

iamur 

imini 

amTni 

imYni 

iamlni 

untur 

antur 

iuntur 

iantur 

I was (being) ruled. Imperfect. I was (being) heard. 

reg ebar 

reg 6 rer 

aud iebar aud irer 

ebaris, re ereris, re 

iebaris, re 

ireris, re 

ebatur 

eretur 

iebatur 

iretur 

ebamur 

eremur 

iebamur 

iremur 

ebamini 

eremini 

iebamini 

iremiui 

ebantur 

erentur 

iebantur 

irentur 

I shall be ruled. Future. I shall be heard. 

regar 


aud iar 


eris, re 


ieris, re 


etur 


ietur 


emur 


iemur 


emi ni 


iemini 


entur 


ientur 


1 was ruled . Perfect. I was 

heard. 

rectus sum 

rectus sim 

auditus sum 

auditus sim 

I had been ruled. Pluperfect. I had been heard. 

rectus eram, 

essem 

auditus eram, 

essem 


Future Perfect. 

(Shall have been.) 


rectus ero 


auditus ero 


Sive. 

Pl. IMPEBATIVB. Sino. 

PL. 

reg 6 re 

regimini 

aud ire 

audimini 

reg Itor 

reg untor 

aud itor 

aud iuntor 

PRE8. 

INFINITIVE. 

reg i aud iri 


Perf. 

rectus esse 

auditus esse 

Fitt. 

rectum iri 

auditum iri 

Pkrf. 

Gbr. PARTICIPLES. Pkrf. 

Gf.r. 

rectus 

regendus 

auditus 

audiendus 
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Table 7. 

First Conjugation. 

I. Active Voice. II. Passive Voice. 


INDIC. SOIiJ. 

Pheseet, Jlove. 

a mo, I love a mem 

amas, tkou lovezt a mes 

a mat, Ue lovcs a met 

ama mus, toe love ame mus 
ama'tis, you love ame tis 

a mant, they love a ment 

IMPEBFECT, I loved (uaed to love). 

amabam amarem 

amabas amares 

amabat amaret 

amabamus amaremus 

amabatis amaretis 

amabant amarent 

FUTUE E, lahall or vili love. 

ama'bo amatu'rus 

ama'bis sim, &c. 

amabit 

amabimus 

amabitis 

amabunt 

Perfect, I loved (have loved). 

amaVi amaverim 

amavisli amaveris 

amavit amav'erit 

amavimus amaverimus 

amavistis amaveritis 

amave runt, -e're amav'erint 

PLUPERFECT, I had Inrrd. 


amaveram 

amaveram 

amav'erat 

amavera'mus 

amavera'tis 

amaverant 


Future Perfect ,/tholi have loved . 


amavero 

amaveris 

amaverit 

amaverimus 

amaveritis 

amaverint 


amaverim 

&c. 


LWDIC. bUBJ. 

PRESEKT, Iam loved. 


amor 

ama ris (re) 

amatur 

amamur 

amamini 

amantur 


a'mer 

ame ris (re) 

ametur 

amemur 

amemini 

amentur 


IMPERFECT, Ivcae loved. 

amabar amarer 

amaba ris (re) amare ris (re) 
amabatur amaretur 

amabamur amaremur 

amabamini amarem'ini 

amabantur amarenlur 

Future, IthaU be loved. 
ama bor futu rum sit ut 


amab'eris (re) 

amabitur 

amabimur 

amabimini 

amabuntur 

Perfect, 1tvae 
ama tus sum 
ama tus es 
ama tus est 
ama'ti sumus 
ama'ti estis 
ama ti sunt 


a mer, &c. 


{have been) loved. 

ama'tu8 sim 
amalus sis 
ama'tus sit 
ama ti simus 
ama'ti sitis 
ama ti sint 


amavissem 

amavisses 

amavisset 

amavissemus 

amavi sselis 

amavissent 


PLUPERFECT, I had been loved. 

ama tus eram amalus essem 

ama tus eras amalus es ses 

ama'tus erat amalus es'set 

ama ti era mus amali esse mus 
ama ti era tis amali esselis 
ama ti e'rant ama ti es sent 

Future Pebfrct, IthaU have been loved. 


amalus ero 
amalus eris 
amalus erit 
ama ti er imus 
amali eritis 
ama'ti e'runt 


8i\o. Plub. IMPERATIVE. Sino. 

Pr. a ma, love thou ama'te, love ye ama're 
F. amato amatote 


amato 


aman'to 


ama'tor 


amalus sim 

&c. 


Plur. 

amamini 

aman'tor 


INFINITIVE. 

Pr. ama're, to love Pf. ama vis'se, to Pr. ama'ri Pf. ama'tus esse 
F. amatu'rus esse[Aau< loved F. ama tum iri (ama tus fo re) 


PARTICIPLES. 

Pr. a'mans Fut. ama tu'rus Perf. amalus Ger. aman'dus, a, um 
loving about to love loved to be loved. 

Ger. aman'dum, loving Sup. amalum, &ma'tu, to love 
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Table 8. 

Second Conjugation. 


I. Active Yoice. 

INDIC. 8UBJ. 

PKESBRT, I warn. 

mo neo, I wam mo'neam 
mo nes, you wam moneas 
mo net, he wams mo'neat 
mone mus [$*c. moneamus 
monelis moneatis 

monent mo'neant 

IMPERFBCT, Iwaa toaming. 


II. Passive Yoice. 

INDIC. 8UBJ. 

PRESEKT, Jam wamtd. 


mo'neor 

monelis (re) 

monelur 

mone'mur 

monemini 

monentur 


monear 

monearis (re) 

monea'tur 

moneamur 

moneam'ini 

moneantur 


mone'bam 

monebas 

monebat 

monebamus 

monebaris 

mone'b an t 


monerem 

moneres 

moneret 

monere'mu8 

moneretis 

monerent 


FUTUBB, IahaU warn. 


IMPERFBCT, Iwaa wamtd. 

mone'bar monerer 

monebaris (re) monere ris (re) 
monebatur monere'tur 
moneba'mur monere'mur 
monebamini moneremini 
monebantur monerentur 

Future, IahaU be wamtd. 


mone'bo monitu'rus sim mone bor futu'rum sit ut 

mone'bis moniturus sis monebaris (re) monear, 

mone bit monitu'rus sit monebitur -a ris, &c. 

moneb imus monitu'ri simus moneb'imur 

monebitis monitu'ri sitis monebimini 

mone bunt monitu'ri sint monebun tur 


Perfbct, I wamtd (havt wamtd). 

mon'ui monuerim 

monuisti monueris 

monuit monuerit 

monuimus monuer'imus 
monuistis monueritis 

monue'runt (re) monu'erint 

Plupbrfect, Ihad wamtd. 


Perfect, Iwaa {havt btm) wamtd. 


monitus sum 
monitus es 
monitus est 


monitus sim 
monitus sis 
monitus sit 


moniti sumus moniti simus 


moniti estis 
moniti sunt 


moniti sitis 
moniti sint 


monueram 

monueras 

monu'erat 


monuissem 

monuisses 

monuisset 


monuera mus monuisse mus 
monueralis monuissetis 


monuerant 


monuissent 


Plupbrfect, Ihad bttn wamtd. 

monitus eram monitus essem 
monitus eras monitus esses 

monitus erat monitus esset 

moniti era'm ’18 moniti essemus 
moniti era'tis moniti esse'tis 

moniti erant moniti essent 


Future Perfect, IahaU havt wamtd. Futube Perfect, IahaU havt bttn wamtd. 


monuero 

monu'eris 

monuerit 

monuerimus 

monueritis 

monuerint 

Sino. 

Pr. mo ne 
F. moneto 
moneto 


monuerim 

&c. 


monitus ero 
monitus eris 
monitus erit 
moniti er'imu8 
moniti eritis 
moniti erunt 


monitus sim 
&c. 


Plue. IMPERATIVE. Siro. 

mone'te mone're 

monetolo - 

monento monelor 


monentor 


INFINITIVE. 

Pr. mone're Pf monuis'se Pr. mone'ri Pf. mollitus esse 
F. monitu rus esse F. monitum iri (monitus fo're) 


PARTICIPLE8. 
monitu/rus monitus 


monen'dus 


Gkr. monen'dum, di, &c. 


Scp. monitum, monitu 
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Table 9. 


Third Conjugation ( Consonant Stem). 

I I. Active Voice. 

11. Passive Voice. 

EN DIC. 

SUBJ. 

IU dio. 

SUBJ. 

Present, Irule. 

Phesent 

I am ruled. 

re'go, I ruit. 

re'gam 

re'gor 

regar 

regis, thou rui est. 

re'gas 

reg eris (re) 

rega ris (re) 

re git, he rults. 

regat 

regitur 

regatur 

reg imus, tot ruit, rega mus 

regimur 

regamur 

reg itis, you ruit. 

regatis 

regimini 

regamini 

regunt, ihty ruit. 

re gant 

reguntur 

regantur 

IMPEBFECT, Jvat ruling. 

IMPEBFECT, 

I vat ruled. 

regebam 

regerem 

rege'bar 

regerer 

regebas 

regeres 

regeba ris (re) 

regere ris (re) 

regebat 

regeret 

regeba tur 

regeretur 

regebamus 

regeremus 

regebamur 

regere'mur 

regebatis 

regeretis 

regebam ini 

regeremini 

regebant 

regerent 

regebantur 

regerentur 

Futube, 

Ifhall ruit. 

FUTURE, I thall be ruled. 1 

re'gam 

rectu'ru8 sim 

re'gar 

fbtu'rum sit ut 

reges 

rectu rus sis 

rege ris (re) 

re'gar 

reget 

rectu'rus sit 

rege'tur 

regaris, &c. 

regemus 

rectu ri simus 

regemur 


regetis 

rectu ri sitis 

regemini 


re gent 

reotu'ri sint 

regentur 


1 PERFECT, I ruled (have ruled). 

Perfect, Iwat (have been) ruled. j 

rexi 

rex'erim 

rec tus sum 

rec tus sim 

rexis'ti 

rexeris 

rec tus es 

rec tus sis 

rexit 

rexerit 

rec tus est 

rec tus sit 

rex'imus 

rexerimus 

rec ti sumus 

rec ti simus 

rexistis 

rexeritis 

rec ti estis 

rec ti sitis 

rexe runt (re) 

rexerint 

rec ti sunt 

rec ti sint 

Pluperfect, 

Ihad ruled. 

Pluperfect, Ihad been ruled. 1 

rex'eram 

rexissem 

rectus eram 

rec tus essem 

rexeras 

rexisses 

rec tus eras 

rec tus esses 

rexerat 

rexisset 

rectus erat 

rectus esset 

rexeramus 

rexissemus 

rec ti era mus 

rec ti esse'mus 

rexeratis 

rexissetis 

rec ti era tis 

rec ti esse tis 

rexerant 

rexissent 

rec ti erant 

rec'ti essent 

FlTlRK PERFECT, 

I thall have riiled. 

Future Perfect, Ithall have been ruled. 1 

rex'ere 

rex'erim 

rec'tus ero 

rec tus sim 

rexeris 

&c. 

rec tus eris 

&C- 

rex'erit 


rec'tus erit 


rexerimus 


rec ti er imus 


rexeritis 


rec ti er itis 


rex'erint 


rec ti erunt 


Sino. 

PLm. IMPERATIVE. Sino. 

Pl.UB. 

Pr. 2. re ge 

regite 

reg'ere 

regimini 

F. 2. regito 

regito'te 

— 

— 

3. regito 

regunto 

re'gitor 

regun'tor 


INFIITCTIVE. 


Pr regere 

Pf. rexis'se 

Pr re'gi 

Pf. rec'tu8 esse 

F. rectu'ru8 esse 

F. rec tum iri ( 

reo'tus fo're) 


PARTICTPLES. 


re'gens 

reotu'rus 

rec tus 

regen'du8 

Gkr. regen'dum, 

di, &c. 

Sup. reclum, rec'tu 
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Table 10. 


Third Conjugation ( Vowel Stem). 

I. Active Yoice. II. Passive Yoice. 


INDIC. SUBJ. INDIC. 8UBJ. 


Pbesext, Itake. 

ca'pio, I take . c Vpiam 

ca'pis, thoutakest. capias 
ca'pit, h* takes. ca'piat 

capimus, voe take. capia'mus 
capitis, you take. capia tis 
capiunt, fhey take. ca'piant 


PRESENT, lam taken. 


ca'pior 

cap'eris (re) 

cap'itur 

cap'imur 

capimini 

capiuntur 


capiar 

capiaris (re) 

capialur 

capiamur 

capiam'ini 

capian'tur 


IMPBRFKCT, 1 1 oaa taking. 


capie'bam 

capiebas 

capie'bat 

capiebamus 

oapieba'tis 

capiebant 


cap'erem 

caperes 

caperet 

caperemus 

caperetis 

caperent 


IMPBRFECT, Ixoas taken. 


capiebar 

capieba ris (re) 

capiebatur 

capiebamur 

capiebamini 

capiebantur 


cap'erer 
capereris (re) 
caperemur 
capere'mur 
caperem ini 
caperen'tur 


Future, lehaUtak''. 


capiam 

ca'pies 

ca'piet 

capie'mus 

capietis 

capient 


oaptu'rus sim 
captu'rus sis 
captu'rus sit 
captu'ri simus 
captu'ri sitis 
captu'ri sint 


Future, I shatt be taken. 

ca'piar futu'rum sit ut 

capie ris (re) ca'piar 

capie'tur -a ris, &c. 

capie'mur 

capiam Ini 

capien'tur 


PERFECT, Itook (have taken). 


ce'i>i 
cepisli 
ce pit 
cepimus 
cepis'tis 
cepe'runt (re) 


cep'erim 

cep'eris 

cep'erit 

ceper'imus 

ceperitis 

cep'erint 


Perfect, / xoaa (A ave been ) taken. 


cap'tus sum 
cap'tus es 
cap'tu8 est 
cap'ti sumus 
cap ti estis 
cap'ti sunt 


caplus sim 
cap'tus sis 
caplus sit 
cap'ti simus 
cap'ti sitis 
cap'ti sint 


PlupbRFECT. J had taken. 


cep'eram 

cep'eras 

cep'erat 

cepera'mus 

cepera'tis 

ceperant 


cepis'sem 

cepis'ses 

cepis'set 

cepisse'mus 

cepissetis 

cepislent 


Pluperfect, I had been taken. 


caplus eram 
caplus eras 
caplus erat 
cap ti era'mus 
capli era tis 
capli erant 


caplus essem 
caplus esses 
caplus esset 
capli esse'mus 
capli esselis 
capli essent 


Future Perfect, Ishall have taken. 

cep'ero cep'erim 

cep'eris &c. 

cep'erit 

ceperimus 

ceperitis 

cep'erint 


Future Perfrct, IshaU have been taken. 

caplus ero caplus sim 
caplus eris &c. 

caplus erit 
cap'ti er'imus 
capli eritis 
capli erunt 


Simo. 
Pr. 2. ca'pe 
F. 2. capito 
3. capito 


PLUR. IMPEBATIVE. Sino. 

capite cap'ere 

capito'te - 

capiun'to capitor 


Plur. 

capim'ini 

capiunlor 


INFINITIVE. 

Pr. cap'ere Pf. cepis'se Pr. ca'pi Pf caplus esse 

F. captu'rus esse F. capitum iri (cap'tus fo're) 


PARTICIPLES. 

ca'piens captu'rus caplus capien'dus 

Gbr capien'dum, di, &c. Sirp. caplum, cap tu 
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Table 11. 

Foukth Conjugation 


I. Active Yoice. II. Passive Yoice. 


IM>1C. 8X7 BJ. 


INDIC. 8XJBJ. 


Pbesent, Ihear. 


au'dio, I hear. 
au dis, thou hearest. 
au'dit, he hears. 
audi mus, t ce hear. 
audi tis, you hear. 
audiunt, they hear. 


au'diam 

audias 

au'diat 

au di a'mus 

audiatis 

au'diant 


Pbesent, Jam heard. 


au'dior 

audi ris (re) 

auditur 

audimur 

audimini 

audiuntur 


audiar 

audia ris (re) 

audia'tur 

audiamur 

audiamini 

audian / tur 


IMPERFECT, I vae kearing. 


audiebam 

audiebas 

audiebat 

audiebamus 

audieba'ti8 

audie'bant 


audi'rem 

audires 

auditet 

audiremus 

audiretis 

audirent 


Impekfect, 1 1 vae heard. 


audiebar 

audieba'ris (re) 

audiebatur 

audieba'mur 

audiebam'ini 

audiebantur 


audirer 

audiretis (re) 

audiretur 

audiremur 

audi'rem'ini 

audirentur 


FUTUBE, lehall hear. 


audiam 

au'dies 

audiet 

audiemus 

audietis 

audient 


auditu'rus sim 
audi tu tus sis 
auditutus sit 
auditu ri simus 
auditu'ri sitis 
auditu'ri sint 


Fl’Tl' 1 ..’, lehall be heard. 

au'diar futu'rum sit ut 

audie'ris (re) audiar, 

audietur -a ris, &c. 

audie'mur 

audiemini 

audientur 


Pebfect, Iheard (have heard). 


Pebfkct, Iwat (have been) heard. 


audivi 
audivisti 
audi'vit 
audivimus 
audivis'tis 
audive runt (re) 


audiverim 

audireris 

audiverit 

audiverimus 

audiveritis 

audiverint 


audi tus sum 
auditus es 
audi'tus est 
audi ti sumus 
audi'ti estis 
audi'ti sunt 


audi tus sim 
auditus sis 
audi tus sit 
audi'ti simus 
audi ti sitis 
audi ti sint 


PLUPEKFECT, J had heard. 


Plupebfect, Ihad been heard. 


audiveram 

audiveras 

audiVerat 

audiveramus 

audiveratis 

audiverant 


audivissem 

audivisSes 

audivisSet 

audivissemus 

audivissetis 

audi vis'sent 


audi tus eram 
auditus eras 
auditus erat 
auditi era mus 
auditi era'tis 
auditi erant 


auditus essem 
auditus esses 
auditus esset 
audi ti esse mus 
auditi essetis 
auditi essent 


Futubk Pebfkct, lehall have heard. Fctxbk PERFECT, lehall have been heard. 


audiVero 

audiVeris 

audiv'erit 

audiverimus 

audiveritis 

audiv'erint 

audiv'erim 

&c. 

auditus ero 
auditus eris 
auditus erit 
audi'ti erimus 
audi'ti eritis 
audi'ti erunt 

audi'tus sim 
&c. 

Sino. 

Plur. IMPERATIVE. Sino. 

Plur. 

Pr. 2. au'di 

F. 2. audito 

3. audi to 

audi'te 

auditote 

audiunto 

audite 

audi'tor 

audimini 

audiun'tor 


INFINITIVE. 


Pr. audi're 

Pf. audivis'se 

Pr. audi'ri 

Pf. audi'tu8 esse 


F. auditu'rus esse F. audi'tum iri (auditus fo're) 


PABTICIPLES. 

au'dien8 auditu'rus audi'tus audien'dus 

Gkr. audien'dum, di, &c. Sup. audi'tum, auditu 
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Table 12. 



Esse, to be, 

AND ITS COMPOUNDS. 

INDIC. 

STJBJ. 

INDIC. 

8UBJ. 

INDIC. 



I can 

Presknt. 

/ help 

sum, I om 

sim 

possum 

possim 

prosum, 

es, thou art 

sis 

potes 

possis 

prodes 

est, he is 

sit 

potest 

possit 

prodest 

sumus 

simus 

pos'sumus 

possimus 

pro'sumus 

estis 

sitis 

potes'tis 

possitis 

prodestis 

sunt 

sint 

possunt 

possint 

prosunt 


8 UBJ. 


prosim 

prosis 

prosit 

prosi'mu8 

prositis 

prosint 


I was 

eram essem 
eras esses 
erat esset 
era mus essemus 
era'tis essetis 
erant essent 


I could IMPERFECT. 
poteram possem 
poteras posses 
pot'erat posset 
potera mus posse'mus 
potera'tis possetis 
poterant possent 


I helped 

proderam prodessem 
proderas prodesses 
prod'erat prodesset 
prodera'mus prodessemus 
prodera'tis prodessetis 
proderant prodessent 


Future. 


ero, Ishall be 
eris £c 
erit 

erimus 

eritis 

erunt 


pot'ero, I shall be able , 

potens $c. 

pot'erit 

poterimus 

poteritis 

pot' erunt 


prod'ero, I shall help, 

proderis (fc. 

prod'erit 

proderimus 

proderitis 

proderunt 


I was or have been Perfect. 

fui fu'erim potui potuerim profui profu'erim 

fuisti fueris potuisti potueris profuisti profueris 

fuit fuerit potuit potuerit profuit profu'erit 

fuimus fuerimus potuimus potuerimus profuimus profuerimus 
fuistis fuer itis potuistis potueritis profuistis profue ritis 
fuerunt fu'erint potue runt potu'erint profueruntprofu'erint 
or fue re or potu'ere or profuele 


I had been 


Pluperfect. 


fu eram f\iis'sem potu'eram 
fu'eras fuisses potu'eras 
fu'erat ftus'set potu'erat 
fuera'- fuisse'- potuera'- 
mus mus mus 

fueralis fuisse'tis potuera'tis 
fuerant fuis'sent potuerant 


potuis sem profu'eram profuis'sem 
potuis'se8 proftferas profuisses 
potuisset profuerat profuis'set 
potuisse'- profuera'- profuisse'- 
mus mus mus 

potuisse'tis profiiera'tis profuissetis 
potuis sent profu'erantprofuis'sent 


Future Perfect. 
fu'ero, 1 shall have been potu'ero 
fu'eris potu'eris 

fu'erit potu'erit 

fuerimus potuerimus 

fueritis potue'ritis 

fu'erint potu'erint 


profuero 

profu'eris 

profti'erit 

profuerimus 

profueritis 

profu'erint 


Imperative. 

Pr. es« be thou este, be ye 

Fut. esto, thou estote, ye shall be 
shaU be sunto, they shall be 


Infinitive. 

esse, to be fuisse, to have been posse potuisse prodesse proftoisse 
fore or foturus esse, to be about to be 

Participles. 

Fut. futurus, about to be fpotens, powerful. 1 profuturus 


Esse is also combined with the prepositions ab, ad, de, in, 
inter, ob, prae, sub, super. 
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CONJUGATION. 


55 83,84 


33. Rules of Conjugation. 

I. Tbe Conjugations differ from one another only in the 
tenses formed upon tbe First or Present Stem. 

Ali irregularities are either in the tenses derived from the 
first stem, or in the formation of the other stems ; never in 
the terminations added to them. 

The tenses formed upon the first stem in the active voice 
are also formed upon it in the passive. 

Tenses of the second stem are inflected like the corre- 
sponding tenses of esse : as, 

Perf. Sing. vocavi, vocavisti, vocavit; 

Plur. vocavimus, vocavistis, vocaverunt or vocavere. 

II. In these inflections it will be observed, that — 

1. The Imperfect Subjunctive is formed from the Present In¬ 
finitive by adding m; and the Pluperfect Subjunctive from the 
Perfect Infinitive in the same manner. 

2. The passive tenses of the first stem are formed from the 
corresponding ones in the active, by changing m into r; or, where 
the active ends in o, by adding r. 

3. The Imperative Passive is the same in formwith the Present 
Infinitive Active. 

III. 1. In tenses formed from the Second Stem, v between two 
vowels is often suppressed (syncopated), and the vowels in some 
cases made one; as amasse for amavisse, flestis for flevistis, 
audieram for audiveram. This takes place regularly in the com- 
pounds of eo, go (fourth conj.); as, abii for abivi, I went axcay . 

So s, when it would be repeated: as, dixti for dixisti. 

2. Four verbs, dico, duco, facio, and fero, with several of 
their compounds, drop the vowel-termination of the Imperative, 
making dic, duc, f&c, fSr : as, dic mihi, tdl me; aufer, take away . 
For the imperative of scio, know , scito is always used in the 
singular, and scitote usually in the plural. 

3. The following ancient forms are seldom found except in 
poetry: — 

a . In the fourth conjugation, -ibam, -ibo, for -iebam, -iam (fut.) ; 

b. In the present subjunctive, -im: as in duim, perduim; 

c. In the perfect subjunctive and future perfect, -so, -sim: as, 

faxo, faxim, from facio ; habesso, from h&beo. 

d. In the passive infinitive, -ier; as hmarier for amari 
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34. Forms of Conjugation. 

I. The principal parts of a verb, which determine its con¬ 
jugation throughout, are the Present Indicative and Infinitive 
(first stem); the Perfect Indicative (second stem); and 
Supine (third stem) : as, 

voco, vbcare, vbcavi, vbcatum, call. 

Note. — Few verbs have a Supine actually in use. 

The Synopsis of a verb consists of the first person singular 
of each tense, arranged in regular order: as, of cogo (con 8go), 
cogSre, coegi, coactum: — 

Pres. Impcrf. Fut. Perf. Plup. Fut. Perf. 

Ind. cogo cogebam cogam coegi coegSram coegero 
Subj. cogam cogSrem coegSrim coegissem 

Imp. coge, cogito. Inf. cogSre, coegisse, coacturus esse. 
Parts, cogens, coacturus, coactus, cogendus 

The synopsis may be given of any person: as, of the im- 
personal verb d£cet (3d person singular) : — 

Ind. decet decebat decebit decuit decuSrat decuSrit 
Subj. deceat, -ceret, decuSrit, -isset; Inf. decere, decuisse. 

II. In those tenses which are formed by uniting the verb 
esse, to be , with the participles of the verb (see §§ 27, vi. and 
40), it is very common to omit est and esse : as, 
Allbbrbgibus sese vel persuasuros [esse] existimabant, vel 

vi coacturos [esse] ; they reckoned that they should either 
persuade the Allobroges or compel them. — Caes. B. G. I. 6. 

So when est or esse is used simply as a copula (§ 45 3) ; as, 
maximi risus, thei'e was the greatest merriment. — Cic. Brut. 75. 

Frequently the perfect participle is used as an adjective, with 
esse, and having the same form as a passive tense; as, 

15cus qui nunc saeptus est, the place which is now enclosed. — 
Liv. I. 8. (saeptus est might also mean, was enclosed). 
quo est detestabilior istorum immanitas, qui l&cSrarunt 
omni scSISre patriam, et in ea funditus delenda oc- 
ciipati sunt et fuerunt, hence the more hateful is the 
cruelty of those ['authors of the civil war\ who have reni 
their country with every crime, and are now and have been 
engaged in utterly ruining her. — Cic. Off. I. 17. 
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Table 13. 

Irregular Conjugation.— L * 

The following list contains the Stem-endings of ali the simple 
Verbs which form their Perfeet and Supine Stems otherwise than 
by § 30, ii. iii. Those marked f have also regular forms. 

Forms preceded by a hyphen are found only in compounds. 
Compounds generally change S or 8 of the stem into I 


torepo, ui, it- resound. 
cubo, ui, it-, lie down. 
do, dedi ? dat-, give. 
domo, ui, it-, subdue. 
frico, cui, tot-, rub. 
juvo, juvi, jut-, help. 
mico, micui, glitter. 
tneco, necui, ct-, kiU. 
plico, cui, -cit-. fold. 
tpoto, — pot-, drink. 
seco, cui, ot-, cut. 
sono, ui, it-, sound. 
sto, steti, stat-, statui. 
tono, ui, it-, thunder. 
veto, ui, it-, forbid. 
ii. 

alveo, alsi, be cold. 
ardoo, arsi, ars-, bum. 
augeo, xi, ct-, increase. 
caveo, cavi, caut-, care. 
censeo, nsui,ns-,va/««. 
cieo, civi, cit-, excite. 
deleo, evi, et-, destroy. 
doceo, cui, doct-, teach. 
faveo, vi, faut-, favor. 
ferveo, vi, bui, boil. 
fleo, flevi, flet-, weep. 
foveo, fovi, fot-, cherish. 
frigeo, frixi, be cold. 
fulgeo, fulsi, shine. 
haereo, si, haes-, sticlc. 
indulgeo, si, s-, indulge. 

1 *ubeo, jussi, juss-, bid. 
angueo, gui, faint. 
liqueo, liqui (cui), nuit. 
luceo, luxi, shine. 
lugeo, xi, ct-, moum. 
maneo, si, mans-, wait. 
misceo, scui, st-, (xt-) 
mix , mingle. 

mordeo, momordi, 
mors-, bite. 

moveo, vi, mot-, move. 
mulceo, Isi, ls-, soothe 
mulgeo, Isi (xi), ls- 
(lct-), milk. 

neo, nevi, net-, spin. 
niveo, tnixi, wink. 
paveo, pavi, fear. 
pendeo, pependi, hang. 
-pleo, plevi. plet-, 0. 
prandeo, ndi, ns-, dine. 
rideo, risi, ris-, laugh. 
sedeo, sedi, sess-, sit. 
sorbeo, bui (psi), suclc. 
spondeo, spopondi, 
spons-, pledge. 


strideo, stridi, whiz. 
suadeo, suasi, suas-j 

persuade. 

teneo, tenui. tent-,Aoto. 
tergeo, rsi. ters-, wipe. 
tondeo, totondi, tona-, 

shear. 

torqueo, rsi, rt-, twist . 
torreo, ui, tost-, roast. 
turgeo, tursi, sweU. 
urgeo, ursi, urge. 
video, vidi, vis-, see. 
voveo, vovi, vot-, vow. 
iii. 

abdo, didi, dit-, hide. 
agO, egi, act>-. drive. 
alo, ui, ait- (it-), nourish. 
arcesso, ivi, it ~ t summon. 
bibo, bibi, bibit-, drink. 
cado, cecidi, cas-, faU. 
caedo, cecidi, caes-, cut 
cano,cecini, eant-, sing. 
capesso, sivi, undertake. 
capio, cepi, capt-, take. 
cedo, cessi, cess-, move. 
-cello, -ui, -cels-, impel. 
-cendo, di, cens-, kindle 
cerno-, crevi, cret-, de- 
cree. 

cingo, cinxi, net-, gird. 
claudo, si, claus-, shut. 
colo, colui, cult-, tm. 
compesco, cui, restrain. 
consulo, lui, lt-, consuit. 
coquo, coxi, coct-, cook. 
credo, didi, dit-, trust. 
cresco, evi, et-, grow. 
CUdo, -di, -CU3-. forge. 
-cumbo, -cubui, -cu- 
bit-, lie down. 
cupio, ivi, it-, desite. 
curro, cuourri, curs-, 
run. 

-cutio, -ssi, -ss-, shakc. 
demo, mpsi, mpt-, take 

away. 

depso, sui, st-, knead. 
disco, didici, discitu- 
rus, learn. 

divido, visi, vis-, divide. 
-do, -didi, -dit-, give. 
edo, edi, es-, eat( p.42). 
emo, emi, empt-, buy. 
facesso, si, sit», exeeute. 
facio, feci, fact-, make. 
fallo, fefelli, fals-, faU. 
-fendo. -di, -ns-, ward. 
fero, tuli, lat-, beat. 


figo, fixi, flx-, fix. 
findo, fidi, fisa-, split. 
fingo, nxi, ct-, fashion. 
flecto, xi, flex-, bend. 
fluo, fluxi, flux-, flow. 
fodio, fodi, foss-. dig. 
frango, fregi, fract-, 
breaJc . 

fremo, ui, it-, roar. 
frendo, -ires-, s &- 9 gnash. 
frlgio, frigi, fugit-, flee. 
fundo, fudi, fus-, pour. 
furo, furui, rage. 
gemo, ui, it-, groan. 
gero, gessi, gest-, beat. 
gigno, genui, it-, beget. 
ICO, ici, ict-, strike. 
incesso, ivi, attaek. 
jacio, jeci, jact-, throw. 
lacesso,si vi,\t-, provoke. 
laedo, laesi, laes-, hurt. 
lambo, bi, bit-, lick. 
flavo, lavi, lot-, laut-, 

toash (reg. lst conj ). 
lego, gi, -Xi, ct-, gather. 
-licio, lexi, lect», allure. 
lino, vi (levi),lit-,sw«ar. 
linquo, -liqui, liet-, 
leave. 

ludo, lusi, Ius-, play. 
luo, lui, luit-, atone. 
mando, di, mans-,cAftr. 
mergo, si, mers-, dtp. 
meto, messui, mess-, 
reap. [make water. 
mingo, minxi, mict-, 
mitto, misi, miss-, 
molo, lui, llt-, grind. 
necto,xi(ui),nex-,ir«av«. 
nosco, novi, not-, leam. 
nubo, psi, pt- t marry. 
-nuo, nui, nuit-, nod. 
occulo, lui, lt-, hide. 
pando, di, pans-, pass., 
open. 

pango, nxi, net-; pegi 
pepigi, pact-, fosten. 
parco, peperci, parsi; 

parcit-pars-, spare. 
pano, peperi, parit-, 
part-, bring forth. 
pasco, pavi, past-, feed. 
pecto, pexi, pex -(pec¬ 
tit-), comb. 

pello, pepuli, puls-, 

drive. [weigh. 

pendo, pependi, pens-, 
pergo,perrexi,ct-,ffo on. 
peto, petivi, petit-, seek. 
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Table 14. 

IRREGULAR COxNJUGATION. — II. 

pingo, nxi, piet-, paint. sido, sidi (-sedi), sess-, tundo, tutudi, tuns-, 
pinso, nsi, ns-, nst-, st-, settie. w (tus-;, beat. 

bray,bruise. [plnud. sino, sivi, Sit-, permit. UTO, USSI, ust-, burn. 
plaudo, si, plaus-, ap- sisto, stiti, st&t-, stop. vado, -vasi, -vas-, go. 
plecto,xi,xui,x-,*u>me. solvo, Ivi, lutum, pay. veho, xi, ct-, camj. 
pluo, piui, piuvi, rain. spargo, rsi, rs-, spread. vello, velli (vulsi), 
pono,posui,posit-,j>a/. sperno, sprevi, spret-, vuls-, pluck. 
posco,poposci, demand. dtspise. vendo, didi, dit-, sell. 

prehendo, di, ns-, seize. -spicio, spexi, spect-, verro, ri, vers-, sweep. 
premo,pressi,ss-,pr<!S4. look. [strew verto, ti, vers-, tum. 

promo, mpsi, mpt-, sterno, stravi, strat-, vinco, vici, viet-, con- 
bring out. [ prick . sterto, tui, snor?. quer. 

pungo,pupugi,punct-, strepo, ui, it-, sound. viso, visi t vis-, visit. 

quaero, sivi, sit-, seek. -stinguo, nxi, net-, ex - vivo, vixi, viet-, live. 
quatio, -cussi, quass-, tinguisn. volvo. Ivi, volut-, roll. 

shake. stringo, nxi, ct-, bind. vomo, vomui, vomit-, 

quiesco, evi, et-, rest. struo, struxi, ct-, build. iv. [vomit. 

rado, rasi, ras-, scrape. suesco, evi, et-, bewont. amicio, xi (cui), clothe. 
rapio, pui, pt-, snateh. surgo, surrexi, ct-, nse. aperio, rui, rt-, open. 
rodo, rosi, ros-, gnato, tango, tetigi, tact-, farcio, rs, rt-,rct-,5«M#. 
rudo, rudivi, lt-, bray. touch. [despise. fulcio, Isi, lt-, prop. 

rumpo, rupi, pt-, burst. temno, -mpsi, -mpt-, haurio, si, st-, draw. 
ruo, rui, rut-, it-,/atf. tendo, tetendi, -tondi, operio, ui, rt-. cover. 
sapio, ivi, Ui, be wise. tens-, Stretch. raucio, Si, S-, be hoarse. 

scabo, scabi, scrateh. tergo, tersi, ters-, wipe. reperio, ri, rt-, Jind. 
scando, di. ns-, climb. tero, trivi, trlt-, rub. salio, ui, ii, salt-, leap. 
scindo, idi, sciss-, tear. texo, texui, text-, sancio, nxi, ct-, ratify. 
scisco, ivi. it-, ordain. weave. [raise. sarcio, sars,sart-,7>a*cA 

scribo, psi, pt-, write. tollo, sustuli, sublat-, sentio, nsi, ns-, feel. 
sero, sevi, s&t-, sow. traho, xi, tract-. draw. sepelio, ivi, pult-, bury. 
sero, -serui, sert-, en- tremo, mui, tremble. sepio, psi, pt-. hedge in. 
twine. trudo, si, trus~, thrust. venio, veni, nt-, come. 

vincio, nxi, net-, bind. 

Deponent Verbs. 


INU. 

I. AttempL SUB J. 

11. Fear. 

III. Fall. 

IV. Move a mas e. 

Prks. 

lMP. 

Fut. 
Perf. 
Pluf. 
Fut. P. 

conor -er 
conabar -arer 
conabor 
conatus sum 
conatus eram 
conatus ero 

vereor -ear 
verebar -erer 
verebor 
veritus sum 
veritus eram 
veritus ero 

labor -ar 
labebar -erer 
labar 

lapsus sum 
lapsus eram 
lapsus ero 

molior -iar 
moliebar -irer 
moliar 
molitus sum 
molitus eram 
molitus ero 

IMP. 

conare, -ator 

verere,-etor 

labere, -itor 

molire, -itor 

INF. 

conari 

vereri 

labi 

moliri 

PART. 

conans 

conatus 

conaturus 

conandus 

verens 

veritus 

veriturus 

verendus 

labens 

lapsus 

lapsurus 

moliens 

molitus 

moliturus 

moliendus 

Ger. 

conandum 

verendum 

labendum 

moliendum 

Sup. 

conatum, -tu 

veritum, -tu 

lapsum, -su. 

molitum, -tu 


The following list contains ali tlie Irregular Deponents: 

ii. labor, laps-, fall. paciscor, pact-, bargain. 

fateor, fs&S, aclcnowledge. loquor, locnt-, speak. patior, pas8-, suff er. 
reor, rat-, reckon -miniscor,ment-, think. proficiscor, fect-, 5 ef out. 

tueor, tuit, tut-, defend. morior, mortuus, mo- queror, quest-, complain. 

iii. riturus, die. sequor, secut-, follow. 

adipiscor, ept-, obtain. nanciscor, nanot-, ulciscor, ult-, avenge. 
amplect, plex-, embrace. nact-, obtain. utor, US-, 

expergiscor, rect -,roi«« nascor nat-, be bom. iv. 

fruor, fruct-, uit-, enjoy. nitor, nix-, nis->an on. experior, expert-, try. 
fimgor, funct-, perform obliviscor,obiit-, forget. metior, mens-, mensure. 
gradior, gress-, step. orior, ortus-, oriturus, opperior, oppert-, wait. 
irascor, iT&t-,growangry. oriri, oreris, aris e. ordior, ors-, btgin. 
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DEPONENT VEBBS. 


§35 


35. Deponent Verbs. 


I. Deponent Verbs have the form of the Passive Voice, 
with an Active or Reflective signification (§ 90, ii.) : as, 


1. miror 

2. mereor 

3. sequor 

4. pbtior 


mirari 

miratus 

admire . 

mereri 

meritus 

deserve . 

sequi 

secutus 

follow. 

potiri 

potitus 

obtain . 


1. These verbs have the Participles, Gerunds, and Supines of 
both voices ; as, mirans, admiring ; miraturus, about to admire; 
miratus, having admired; mirandus, to be admired ( admirablt ). 

2. The participle in dus (gerundive) has necessarily a passive 
meaning, and hence is found only in transitive verbs, or of neuter 
verbs used impersonally (§ 39, 5) : as, 

potienda est tellus, the land must be won . 
pugnandum est nobis, we must fight. 

oblitus meorum, obliviscendus et illis, forgetting my friends , 
and sure to be forgottenby them. —Hor. Ep. I. 11,9. 

3. Most deponents are neuter or reflective in their meaning, 
corresponding to what in Greek verbs is called the Middle Voice. 

4. More than half of all deponents are of the First Conjugation; 
and all of these are regular. 

5. About twenty verbs of active signification are found in both 
active and passive forms: as, mSreo or mfireor, deserve. 

6. Some deponents are occasionally used in a passive significa¬ 
tion : as, criminor, accuse; dignor, deem worthy ; testor, testify. 

7. The perfect participle of verbs otherwise deponent is often 
passive: as, mercatus, bought ; adeptus, obtained, 

II. The verbs audeo, dare ; fido, trust; gaudeo, rejoice; sbleo, 
be wont, have no second or Perfect stem, but form the Perfect, 
etc., after the analogy of the passive: as, ausus est, he dared; 
fisus sum, I trusted; gSvisus est, he reas glad; sdllti sumus, 
we were accustomed. These are called Semi-Deponents (some- 
times Neuter Passives). 

1. From audeo we have an old subjunctive ausim. The form 
sodes, an thou wilt (for si audes) , is frequent in the dramatists. 

2. The active forms vaptilo, be fiogged , and veneo, be sold 
(venum eo, go for sale), have a passive meaning. They are 
sometimes called Neutral Passives. 
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DERIVATIVE AND IRREGULAR VERE3- 
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36 . Derivative Verbs. 

I. Inchoative or Inceptive Verbs are formed by add- 
ing the termination SCO to the stem and connecting vowel of 
their primitives: as, from C&leo, I am icam, calesco, Igrow 
warrn . They are of the Third Conjugation, and are found 
only in the tenses of the First or Present Stem. 

II. Intensives are formed by adding the termination» of 
the first conjugation to the third stem of certain verbs: as, 
dicto, dictate , from dlCO (dictum), say. 

III. Frequentatives are formed by adding Ito to the 
first stem of verbs of the first conjugation, Ito or o to the 
third stem of those of the third, and inflecting as in the first: 
as, clamito, I keep shouting ; dictitat, he keeps saying. 

IV. Desideratives, expressing a wish, end in Urio, and 
are of the fourth conjugation: as, estirio (from edo, eat), 1 
am hungry. 


37 . Irregular Verbs. 

[For esse and its derivatives see § 29.] 

I. V51o, velle, volui, wish (no third stem). 

Ind. Pr. v61o vis vult vSliimus vultis v61unt 
Subj. Pr vSlim. Imperf. vellem. 

Other tenses are regular. There is no Imperative. The form 
sis for si vis, if you please , is often found after imperatives: as, 
c&ve sis mentiaris, take care you dorCt lie . Cic. Mil. 22. 

II. Nolo (non volo), nolle, nolui, to he unwilling. 

Ind. Pr. nolo nonvis non vult nolumus nonvultis nolunt 
Subj. Pr. nolim. Imperf. nollem. 

Imperative, noli nolito nolite nolitote nolunto. 

The rest regular. No third stem. 

III. Malo (magis volo), malle, malui, prefer . 

Ind. Pr. malo mavis mavult maliimus mavultis malunt 
Subj. Pr. 'malim. Imperf. mallem. 

The rest regular; no Imperative or third stem. 
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Table 15. 


Irregulak Verus. — I. 


VOLO, wiU. 

NOLO, wiU not. 

malo, 

prefer. 

INDIC. 

SUBJ. 

INDIC. SUBJ. 

INDIC. 

SUBJ. 



Present. 



volo 

velim 

nolo nolim 

malo 

malim 

via 

velis 

nonvis nolis 

mavis 

mana 

vult 

velit 

non vult nolit 

mavult 

malit 

volumus 

veli'mus 

noPumus nolimus 

malumus 

malimus 

vultis 

velitis 

nonvultis nolitis 

mavultis 

malitis 

volunt 

velint 

nolunt nolint 

malunt 

malint* 



Imperfect. 



volebam 

vellem 

nolebam nollem 

malebam 

mallem 

volebas 

velles 

nolebas nolles 

malebas 

malles 

volebat 

vellet 

nolebat nollet 

malebat 

mallet 

volebamus vellemus 

nolebamus nollemus malebamus mwlemus 

volebatis 

velletis 

nolebatis nolletis 

malebatis 

malletis 

volebant 

vellent 

nolebant nollent 

malebant 

mallent 



Future. 



volam 


nolam t 

malam t 


voles 


noles 

males 


volet 


nolet 

malet 


volemus 


nolemus 

malemus 


voletis 


noletis 

ni aletis 


volent 


nolent 

malent 




Pkrfect. 



volui 

-erim 

nolui -erim 

malui 

-erim 

voluisti 

-eris 

noluisti -eris 

maluisti 

-eris 

voluit 

-erit 

noluit -erit 

maluit 

-erit 

voluimus 

-erimus 

noluimus -erimus 

maluimus 

-erimus 

volvus tis 

-eritis 

noluistis -eritis 

maluistis 

-eritis 

voluerunt 

-erint 

noluerunt -erint 

maluerunt 

-erint 



Pluperfect. 



volueram 

-issem 

nolueram -issem 

malueram 

-issem 

volueras 

-isses 

nolueras -isses 

malueras 

-isses 

voluerat 

-isset 

noluerat -isset 

maluerat 

-isset 

volueramus -issemus 

nolueramus -issemus 

malueramus -issemus 

volueratis 

-issetis 

nolueratis -issetis 

malueratis 

-issetis 

voluerant 

-issent 

noluerant -issent 

maluerant 

-issent 



Future Perfect. 



voluero 

(-erim) 

noluero (-erim) 

maluero 

(-erim) 

volueris 


nolueris 

malueris 


voluerit 


noluerit 

maluerit 


voluerimus 

noluerimus 

maluerimus 

volueritis 


nolueritis 

malueritis 


voluerint 


noluerint 

maluerint 




IMPERATIVE. 




Pr. 

noli. noli'te, do not 




Fltt. 

noli to, nolito'te, thou 

shalt not. ve 

shall not . 



noli/to, nolunto, he shall not, they shail not . 



INFINITIVE. 



Pres. 

velle. 

nolle 

malle 

Perp. 

voluisse. 

noluisse 

maluisse 



PARTICIPLE. 



PrESKNT 

, volens, 

willing. nolens, 

unwilling. 


Gerund 

volendi 

, volendo nolendi 

t Rare 
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Table 16. 



Irregular Verbs. — n. 


ACTIVE. FERO, bear. PASSIVE. 

INDIC. 

SXJBJ. 

INDIC. 

8XJBJ. 

Pres. fero 

feram 

feror 

ferar 

fers 

feras 

ferris 

feraris (re) 

fert 

ferat 

fertur 

feratur 

fecimus 

feramus 

fer'imur 

feramur 

fertis 

feratis 

ferimini 

feramini 

ferunt 

ferant 

feruntur 

ferantur 

Imp. ferebam 

ferrem 

ferebar 

ferrer 

Fut. feram 

laturus sim 

ferar 


Perf. tuli 

tulerim 

latus sum 

latus sim 

Plup. tuleram 

tulissem 

latus eram 

latus essem 

F. Perf .tulero 

(tulerim) 

latus ero 


Sing. 

Plur. IMPERATIVE. Sing. 

Plur. 

Pres. fer 

ferte 

ferre 

ferimini 

Fut. ferto 

fertote 



ferto 

ferunto 

fertor 

feruntor 

Pres. 

PERF. INFINITIVE. PRES. 

Perf. 

ferre 

tulisse 

ferri 

latus esse 

Pres. 

Fut, PARTICIPLE8. Perf. 

Ger. 

ferens 

laturus 

latus 

ferendus 

EO, go. 


FIO, 

beeome. 

INDIC. 

SXJBJ. 

INDIC. 

SXJBJ. 

Pres. eo, is, it 

eam, eas, eat, &c. fio, fis, fit 

fiam, fias, &c. 

imus, itis. 

eunt. 

fimus, fitis, fiunt. 

Imp. ibam, ibas 

, &c. 

fiebam, &c. 

fierem, &c. 

Fut. ibo,ibis,& c. iturus sim 

fiam, es, et, &c. 

Perf. ivi (ii) 

i'verim (ierim) 

factus sum 

factus sim 

Plup. i'veram 

ivissem (iissem) factus eram 

factus essem 

F. Per. i'vero 

(iverim) 

factus ero 

(factus sim) 

Sing. 

Plur. IMPERATIVE. Sing. 

Plur. 

Pres. i 

ite 

fi 

fite 

Fut. ito 

itote, eunto 

fito 

fitote, fiunto 

Pres. 

Perf. INFINITIVE. Pres. 

Perf. 

ire 

ivisse 

fieri 

factus esse 

Pres. 

Fut. P ARTICIP LE8. Perf. 

Ger. 

iens, euntis 

iturus 

factus 

faciendus 

QUEO, 

can. 

1 

s 

o 

, cannot. 

INDIC. 

SXJBJ. 

INDIC. 

SXJBJ. 

Pres. queo, quis, quit queam 

ne'queo, nonquis 

, ne'queam,&c. 

quimus, -itis, -eunt 

-imus, -itis, -eunt 

Imp. quibam, quibat quirem. 

nequibam, -ibat 

nequi'rem 

quibant -ret,-rent 

-ibant 

Fut. quibo, quibunt 

nequibunt 


Perf. quivi, -vit, -erunt quiVerit 

nequi'vi, -isti, -it 

nequiVerim 

Plup. 

quissent 


nequisset 

Infin. quire, quivisse 

nequire, -ivisse 


Pres. quiens, queuntis 

nequiens 
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IRREGULAR VERBS. 


§37 


IV. FSro, ferre, tUli, latum, bear. 

Active : Ind. Pres. fSro fers fert ferimus fertis fSrunt. 
Subj. Imp. ferrem. Imperat, fer ferto ferte fertdte ferunto. 

Passive : Ind. Pres. feror ferris fertur ferimur, &c. 

Subj. Imp. ferrer. Imperat, ferre fertor ferimini feruntor. 
Infinitive, ferri, latus esse. 

Participles. ferens laturus latus ferendus. 

The rest regular. 

y. fido, eat , is a regular verb of the third conjugation, 
with the following forms like those of esse: — 

Ind. Pres. es est estis. Subj. (Pres. edim). Imperf. essem. 
Imperat, es esto estS estote. Infin. esse. 

VL Eo, Ire, Ivi, Itum, go. 

Ind. Pres. eo is it imus itis eunt 

Imperf. Ibam. Fut. ibo ibis ibit ibimus ibitis ibunt 

Subj. Pr. eam. Imperf. irem. 

Imperat, i ito ite itdte eunto. 

Part. Pres. iens, euntis. Fut. Iturus. Ger. eundum. 

VII. F&cio, facSre, feci, factum, make, is infiected regu- 
larly in the Active; having also the peculiar forms faxo 
(fut. perf.) and faxim (subj. perf.). It has no Passive 
tenses formed upon the present stem, but uses instead fio, 
be made , or become , which is infiected as a regular verb of 
the Fourth Conjugation, but has the infinitive fiSri and the 
subjunctive imperfect fi&rem : thus, — fio fiSri factus sum. 

Compounds of facio with prepositions, change & into I in the 
first stem, and into e in the third, and form their passive regu- 
larly: as, 

conficio conficere confeci confectum, finish . 

Other compounds retain the a, and have fio in the Passive : as, 
Act. bSnS-facio, (-faecis), -feci, -factum. Pass. bSnSflo, 

benefit . 

VIII. Queo, I can , and nequeo, I cannot , are conjuga- 
ted like eo. They are rarely used except in the present: as, 
queo quis quit, quire, quivi 
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38. Defective Yerbs. 

I. Coepi, began ; odi, hate ; and memini, remember , have 
no first stem. Incipio, begin , is used as a present for coepi; 
odi and memini have a perfect stem only, with a present 
signification, and are hence called Preteritive Yerbs. They 
are inflected regularly in the tenses derived irom the second 
stem. Other parts of these verbs are — 

1. Coeptus (used with the Passive Infinitive: as, urbs coepta 
est obsideri, the city began to be beset ); coepturus, about to 
begin . 

2. Osus osurus, both Active in their signification. 

3. Imperative. mSmento mSmentote, remember. 

II. Aio, say, has the forms — 

ais ait aiunt, aiebam, &c. ; aias aiat aiant, aiens. 

III. Inquam, quoth I (used in quotations : as, inquit, quoth 
he), has the following forms: — 

Pr. Ind. inquam inquis inquit inqulmus inqultis inquiunt. 
Imperf. inquiebas. Perf. inquisti inquit 
Fut. inquies inquiet Imperat, inque inquito. 

IY. Fari, speah , forms the periphrastic tenses regularly s 
as, fatus sum, &c« It has also ■ 

Ind. Pr. fatur. Fut. fabor, fabitur. 

Imperat, fare. Infin. fari. Supine, fatu. 

Certain other forms occur in Compounds. 

V. The following are found chiefly in the Imperative: — 

1. salve, salvete, hail. (salveo.) 

2. &ve, avetg, aveto, hail, or farewetl . (aveo.) 

3. cSdo, cette, give, teli. 4. apage, begone! 

39. Impersonal Yerbs. 

These are found only in the third person singular, with- 
out any personal subject, this being often supplied by an 
infinitive or other grammatical construction. The most usual 
verbs of this class are such as the following: — 
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PERIPHRASTIC FORMS. — ADVERBS. 


§§40,41 


1. Libet (ltibet), it pleases; licet, it is permitted , with infin. 
and dat.; dScet % fit, bportet, must , with acc. (§ 70, m.) : as, 

libet mihi lgggre, licet tibi ludSre, I like to read , you may play. 
Sportuit me ire, I had to go. 

2. MlsSrSt, it grieves , piidet, it shames , taedet, it wearies , 
piget, it disgusts , with acc. of person and gen. oi object : as, 
miseret me casus tui, I am soiTy for your mishap. (§ 50, iv. 3.) 

3. Accidit, it happens ; restat, it remains ; liaving a phrase or 
clause as subject: as, 

persaepe evSnit ut utilitas cum hQnestate certet, it often 
happens that gain is at variance with honor . (§ 70, n.) 

4. Pluit, it rains ; ningit, it snows ; grandinat, it hails. 

5. The passive of Neuter Verbs, or those governing the Da¬ 
tive: as, pugnatur, there isfighting; parcitur mihi, I amspared. 

40. Periphrastic Forms. 

X. The participle in ms may be used with any mood or 
tense of sum, forming the Periphrastic Future Active: as, 
cum venturus sit, since he is about to come. 

II. The participle in dus (Gerundive) may be used in the 
same way to denote duty or propriety: as, 
vera dicenda sunt, the truth must be told. 

So with the nominative of the Gerund: as, 
agltandumst vigilias, I must keep watch. — Plaut. Trin. 869 . 

Note. The auxiliary verb (or copula) esse is often omitted 
m these periphrastic forms (see § 34). 

41. Adverbs. 

I. Adverbs are regularly formed from adjectives of the 
first and second declensions by adding e to the stem; from 
those of the third by adding ter or Iter: as, 

carus, dear, care; sSpiens, icise, sapienter; brgvis, short, bre¬ 
viter; audax, bold, audaciter, or audacter. 

The Comparative of an adverb thus formed is the neuter 
of the corresponding adjective; the superlative changes ns of 
the adjective into e : as, 
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ADVERBS. 
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care, carius, carissime, dearly . 
nuper, nuperrime, lately , just now. 
sapienter, sapientius, sapientissime, wisely. 
brSviter, brevius, brevissime, shortly. 
faciliter (or facile), facilius, facillime, easily. 
bSne (for b6ne), mSlius, optime, well, better , best. 
male, pe jus, pessime, ili, worse , worst. 

So compare the adverbs — 

diu, diutius, diutissime, long (in time), 
saepe, saepius, saepissime, often. 
satis, enough; satius, preferable. 
sScus, secius, otherwise. 

II. The following adverbs require special explanation : — 

1. Etiam, also , is stronger than qudque, and precedes the 
emphatic word, while qubque follows it: as, 

terret etiam nos, ac minatur, us also he terrifies and threatms. 
— Cie; Ros. Am. 40. 

hoc quQque maleficium, this crime likewise. — Id. 

2. Nunc, now , points definit ely to the present time ; jam, aU 
ready , has a reference to the past, and with negatives means no 
longer. A similar relation exists between tunc and tum : as, 
nunc jam aperte rempublicam pgtis, now at last you openly 

attack the commonwealth. — Cie. Cat. I. 5. 
non est jam lenitati 15cus, there is no longer room for lenity. 
— Id. II. 4. 

nunc quidem deleta est, tunc florebat, now to be sure it [ Qreece~\ 
is destroyed , then it prospered. — Id. Ros. Am. 4. 
tum, cum ex urbe C5tHInam eiciebam, at the time when I 
was engaged in expelling Catiline from the city .—Id. Cat. 
III. 2. 

3. Certo means certaMy; certS usually at any rate: as, 
certo scio, I know for a certainty. — Cic. de Senect. 1. 

Snere aut jam urgentis aut certe adventantis sSnectutis 
et te et me ipsum lSvari v61o, I wish both you and 
myself to be relieved of the weight of old age , which is 
either already pressing upon us , or at any rate approach- 
ing . — Id. 
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PBEPOSITXONS. 


§48 

4. Primam, first , is usually followed by deinde, nexi, &c.; 
primo, at Jirst, by postea or mox, afterwards: as, 

primum *nihi videtur de gSnere belli, deinde de magnitu¬ 
dine, tum de imperatore deligendo esse dicendum, 

1 think 1 must speak Jirst of ihe nature of the war , next of 
its magnitude, then of the choice of a commander. — Cic. 
de Leg. Man. 2. 

dissuadente primo Vercingetorige, post concedente, Vercin¬ 
getorix ai frst opposing, afterwards yielding. — Caes. B.G-. 
VII. 15. 

5. With ne... quidem, not even , tbe emphatic word stands be- 
tween ne and quidem : as, 

ne ominis quidem causa, not even for the sake of the omen . — 
Cic. Ros. Am. 48. 

6. Two negatives make an affirmative, as in English. 

42. Prepositions. 

I. The following Prepositions are followed by tbe accusa¬ 
tive : — 

a d» to. erga, towards. post, after. 

ad ver siis, or extra, outside . praeter, heyond. 

adversum, towards. infra, hdow. propd, near. 

ant6, hefore. intSr, among. propter, on account of. 

Sptid, at, near. intra, inside. sScundum, next to. 

circa, or juxta, near. supra, ahove. 

circum, around. 6b, on account of. tr ana , aeross. 

cirdtSr, about. p€n8s, in the power. ultra, on the further 
cis, citra, this side. pSr, through. side. 

contra, against. pon3, behind. 

II. The following take the ablative: — 

a, Sb, abs ,from, by. e, ex, out of. 

absquS, but for, without. prae, in comparison with. 

cdram, in presence of. pro, in fremi of for . 

cum, with. slnS, without. 

de, down from. tSntis, up to, or as far as. 

III. The following take the accusative or ablative : — 

In, inio, in; stib, under; subtSr, beneaih; sttpSr, above. (§56,i.) 
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In and sub, when followed by the accusative, signify motion to, 
when by the ablative, rest in, a place: as, 

in It&liam venit, atque in Etruria tres annos m&nebat, he 

came to Italy, and staid in Tuscany three years. 
sub montem ivit, Iblque sub arbQre consedit, he went to the 
foot of a hili, and sal dovm there under a tree, 

IV. The following require special explanation: — 

In, with the accusative, means into; ad, to (the neighborhood ), 
is used especially for persons ; ex (e), ovi of, is the reverse of in; 
ab (a), away from, is the reverse of ad; d e,from, has reference 
to a part of the object: as, 

legati in castri vSniunt, the ambassadors come into the camp. — 
Cic. Ros. Am. 9. 

ut prbficiscantur ad L. Sullam, thal they may go io Lucius 
Sulla.—Id. 

e patrimonio nudum expulisti, you cast him naked out of hia 
inheritance. — Id. 50. 

ab se injuriam propulsarS, to toard off injury from himself. — 
Id. 

nihil de patris fortunis ad suam rem convertit, he has tumed 

nothing to his oum use from his f 'ather's fortunes . — Id. 49. 

43. Conjunctions. 

Conjunctions are more numerous, and their use is much 
more accurately distinguished, in Latin than in English. The 
following list includes those most important * — 

1. Et, and , connects independent words or clauses; -que (en- 
clitic), combines closely into one connected idea; atque (some- 
times ac before consonants), adds with emphasis: as, 
frSmit miles, et tribunos centiiridnesque proditionis arguit, 
the soldiers rave, and accuse the tribunes and centurions of 
treachery. —Tac. Hist. I. 80. 

m&nere ac deprehendi, an fUgSre et dispergi pSrictilosius 
fbret, whethet' it were more dangerous to remain and he 
seized, or to fly and scatter. —Id. 81. 

"WJien the second member is negative, neque (nec) is used: as, 
rSdierunt in castra inviti nSque innScentes, they retum into 
the camp unicilling and not innocent. — Id. 82. 
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2. Sed and verum (more forcible), but, are used to contradict 
what precedes,—always after negatives ; at, yet , to introduee with 
emphasis a new consideration, especially in argument ; autem in 
the same way, especially in transitions, but with less force: as, 
non ad pdpiili Romani laudem, sed ad judicum crudeli¬ 
tatem servatus, preserved , not for the praise ofthe JRoman 
people , but the cruelty of the judges. — Cic. Verr. Y. 1.* 

sit fur, sit sacrilegus ; at est b5nus imperator, grant he is a 
thief a sacriiegious wretch , —for ali that he is a good 
commander. — Id. 

contagio autem ista servilis belli cur abs te praedicatur? 

but why is that infection of sarite war brought forward by 
you %—Id. 3. 

non solum .. . verum etiam (a favorite expression of Cicero’s), 
not only . . . but also. — Cic. Cat. I. 10. 

3. Aut, or, excludes the alternative; vel (-ve) gives a choice; 
sivS (seu) is properly used in disjunctive eonditions, but is also 
used with words, especially two names for the same object: as, 
iibi pbtest ilia aetas aut calescere vel apricatione mSlius 

vel i gni, aut vlcissim umbris aquisvS refrigerari salu¬ 
brius ? where can that period of life either enjoy warmth 
better , whether by sunshine or by fire; or cool itself more 
healthfidly , with shade or waier ? — Cic. de Senect. 16. 
sive amor sive amicitia, whether lore or friendship. — Cic. de 
Amic. 27. 

4. Nam (namquS) , for, introduces a sufficient cause j Smm 
(Stenim), an explanatory circumstance : as, 

id certe calamitate docti membria retinere debemus. Nam 
tum, cum in Aaia pres magnas permulti amiserant, 
scimus Romae s51utione impedita fidem concidisse. 
Non enim possunt una in civitate multi rem ac 
fortunas amittere ut non plures secum in eamdem 
trahant calamitatem. This surely , taught by dis aster, we 
ought to keep in memory. For when very many had lost 
great possessions in Asia, we Icnow that at Home credit feli 
by the stoppage of payments. For it is not possible that 
many lose their propeiiy and fortunes in one state witliout 
drawing more with them into the same calamity. — Cic. de 
Leg. Manii. 7. 
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5. Ergo, therefore , is used for things demonstrated; ItSque, in 
proofs from the nature of things; Igitur, then (a weak ergo), 
in passing from one stage of the argument to another; idcirco, 
for this reason , to call attention to a special argument: as, 

ergo idcirco turpis haec culpS. est, quod duas res sanctis- 
simas viblat, therefore, for this reason, this is a base mis- 
deed, because it violates two most holy things .— Cic. Rose. 
Am. 39. 

nec se cbmltem illius f&rdris sed dtteem praebuit ItXque 
hac amentia quaestione n6va perterritus in Asiam 
profugit Nulla est Igitur excusatio peccati, Bi &mici 
causa peccaveris, nor did he offer himself as an associate 
of this mad enterprise , but a leader . Therefore he Jied to 
Asia , scared by a fresh accusation on account of this mad- 
ness. It is then no excuse for a wrong , that you have done 
it for a friend. — Id. de Amic. 11. 

6. Qui£, because, regularly introduces a fact ; quod, an allega* 
tion; qubniam, since, has reference to motives : as, 

illos quamquam sunt hostes, t&men, quia sunt cives, mdnltos 
v61o, although they are enemies, stili , because they are citir 
zens, I toish them to be admonished. — Cic. Cat. II. 12. 
qudniam nondum est perscriptum agnatus consultum, ex 
mSmdria vobis quid senatus censugrit, exponam. 
Primum mihi gratiae gguntur, quod virtute, consilio, 
providentia mea respublica maximis pgrictilis sit 
llbSrata, since the decree of the Senate has not yet been 
written out, I will recite to you from memory what the 
Senate voted. In the first place , thanks are rendered to me 
on the ground that , by my courage , judgment, and foresight, 
the commonwealth has been freed from the greatest perii .— 
Id. III. 6. 

7. Quum (cum), when, is always a relative conjunction; 
quando is also used interrogatively: as, 

cum t&cent, clamant, when they are silent, they cry out. —Cic. 
Cat. I. 8. 

O rus, quando ego te adsplciam ? 0 country , when shall I see 
thee ? — Hor. Sat. II. 6, 60. 
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8. Et. ..et means both . . . and; tum ... tum and (more com- 
monly) cum. . . tum bave tbe same meaning, but emphasize tbe 
second member: as, 

et privatim et publice, both in private and in public »— Cic. 
Yerr. V. 1. 

tum deprecabitur a vobis, tum etiam pro suo jure contendet, 

he will not only entreat from you, but vnll claim as his 
right. — Id. 

9. Atque (ac) is used after words of similarity: as, 

r&tio ordoque agminis Aliter se habebat ac Belgae ad Ner¬ 
vios detfil8rant, the arrangement and order of the army 
was otherwise than as the Belgians had reported to the 
Nervii. — Caes. B.G. II. 19. 

10. Autem, enim, vero always stand second or third in tbe 
clause; tbe same is generally true of Igitur, and often of tAmen. 
— See 2, 4, 5. 

11. Tbe same fondness for connecting one sentence closely 
with the preeeding which caused the use of relatives at the com- 
mencement of a sentence (§48, iv.), led to the employment of 
namque, etenim, neque, &c., in tbe same place: as, 
namque me liipus fugit Inermem, for a wolf fied from me, 

although unarmed. —Hor. Carm. I. 22, 9. 

44. Formation of Words. 

I. Nouns derived from Nouns. 

1. Those ending in um or etnm signify a coUection or 
group: as, 

arboretum, grove; arbustum, vineyard (arbor). 

2. Diminutives usually end in 81us or filns, often with 
the feminine and neuter terminations: as, 

filiblus, little son (filius); arbuscula, shrub (arbor) ; currlcti- 
lum, little car (currus), or race-course. 

3. Patronymics generally end in Sdes or Ides (f. as, is): as, 
Aeneades, son of Aeneas (plural, companions') ; Feleldes (contr. 

Felides) son of Peleus ; TyndAris, daugMer of Tyndarus . 
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II. Nouns deriyed from Adjectives. 

Nouns derived from Adjectives have the termination ia, 
Itas, or tudo : as, 

brSvitas, shortness (brSvis); audacia, boldness (audax); mag¬ 
nitudo, greatness (magnus). 

III. Nouns derived from Verbs. 

1. Nouns formed by adding or (fem. rix) to the supine 
stem, denote the person who does the action: as, 

victor, victrix, conqueror (vinco). 

2. Those formed by adding io or us (fourth dec.) to the 
supine stem, express abstractly the idea of the verb: as, 
motio or motus, movement (mbveo). 

3. Those formed by adding men or mentum to the present 
stem, indicate the subject, object, or means of the action: as, 
flumen, stream or river (fluo) ; dSciimentum, proof (doceo). 

IY. Adjectives derived from Nouns. 

1. The ending eus or aceus denotes material: as, 
aureus, golden (aurum); chartaceus, of paper (charta). 

2. The endings Icus and Ilis denote belonging to : as, 
civicus and civilis, belonging to a Citizen (civis). 

3. The terminations osus and lentus indicate fulness: as, 
copiosus, abundant (copia) ; opiilentus, wealthy (Spes). 

4. Many in tus are formed like participles: as, 
auratus, gilded (aurum) ; auritus, long-eared (auris) ; cornutus, 

homed (cornu). 

5. Adjectives from proper names end in anus : as, 
Pompeianus, of Pompey ; Romanus, Roman. 

6. From names of places are also adjectives in ensis, Icus, 
and as (gen. atis) : as, 

Cannensis, of Cannee ; Pharsalicus, of Pharsalus j Arpinas, 
of Arpinum (gen. pl. -atium). 
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Y. Adjectives derived from Yerbs. 

1. Verbal adjectives in bundus (chiefly from verbs of the 
first conjugation) imply condition or act : as, 
errabundus, apt to stray (erro); moribundus, at the point of 

death (mdrior) ; vitabundus, avoiding (with acc.). 

2. Those in Idus (chiefly from neuter verbs), denote 
quality : as, 

cAlIdus, warm (cAleo) ; callidus, cunning (calleo) ; lucidus, 
bright (luceo). 

3. Those in az, denote a propensity or active quality: 
as, 

audax, bold (audeo) ; pugnax, full of fight (pugno). 

4. Those in Ilis and bilis, denote possibility or aptness: 
as, 

fr Agilis, frail (frango); amabilis, lovely (Amo). 

YI. Compound Nouns. 

Examples of these are — 

patricida, one who kills his father (pAter, caedo), 
tubicen, trumpeter (tiiba, cAno). 
tibicen, piper (tibia, cAno). 
armiger, armor-bearer (arma, gero). 
signifer, standard-bearer (signum, fSro). 
pontifex, priest , ( bridge-maker , pons, fAcio). 
auceps, bird-catcher (Avis, cApio). 

There are numerous other derivative forms, but the above are 
those whieh occur most frequently. 

Many words are soraetimes classed as Derivatives, whieh aro 
formed by simply adding the termination of the noun, adjective, 
or verb, to the same root or stem : as, from rSg- ruit , are formed 
rAgo, 1 govem or direct ; rex (gen. regis), king; regina, queen; 
regalis, regius, royal ; regnum, royalty ; rSgio, district under a 
common rule, or lying in a given range. 
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45. Definitions. 

1. The Subject of a proposition is the person or thing 
spoken of; the Predicate is that which is stated of the Subject. 

2. A word is said to Agree with another, when it is in a 
corresponding grammatical form ; it is said to Govern an¬ 
other, when it requires it to be in a particular Case. 

The word so governed is called the Object. 

3. The verb esse, to be, when it connects an attribute with 
its subject, is called the Copula; otherwise, it is called the 
Substantive Yerb. 

I. RULES OF AGREEMENT. 

46. Of Nouns. 

A Noun used to describe another agrees with it in 
Case ; this is called Apposition : as, 
externus tihnor, maximum concordiae vinctilum, fear of the 
foreigner, the strongest bond of union. —Liv. II. 39. 
quattuor hic, primum omen, Squos vidi, I saw here four horses , 
the first omen. —Virg. .En. III. 537. 

Ancum Marcium regem p6piilus creavit, the people made 
Ancus Marcius king. — Liv. I. 32. 
oonstQes creantur Caesar et Servilius, Caesar and Servilius 
are made consuis. — Caesar B.C. III. 1. (consules in the 
predicate nominative, after the passive creantur.) 
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littSras Graecas sSnex didici, I leamed Oreek letters when an 
old man (senex in appos. with ego understood). 

Aristaeus qui 51ivae dicitur inventor, Aristceus, who is caUed 
the discoverei' of the olive. —Cic. N. D. III. 18. 

1. Also in Gender when it can: as, 

51eae Minerva inventrix, Minerva the discoverer of the olive . — 
Yirg. G. I. 18. 

2. A Noun in apposition with the locative case is put in the 
ablative with or without the preposition in (§ 55, ni. 3) : as, 
Antiochiae, cSlebri quondam urbe et cdpidsa, at Antioche 

once a famous and wealthy city. — Cic. pro Arch. 3. 
milites Albae constiterunt in urbe munita, the soldiers halted 
at Alba , a fortified town. — Id. Phil. IV. 2. 

3. The genitive is used in apposition with possessive pro- 
nouns, taking the gender and number of the implied sub- 
ject: as, 

in nostro omnium fletu, amid the tears of us ali. — Cic. pro 
Mil. 34. 


47. Of Adjectives. 

Adjectives, also Adjective Pronouns and Participles, 
agree with their nouns in gender, number, and case: 
as, 

consiliaria munSra, the consular duties; hac lege, by this lavo; 
uno interfecto, one being slain. 

I. With two or more nouns the adjective is plural: as, 
Nisus et EurySlus primi, Nisus and Euryalus first . — Yirg. 

2En. V. 394. 

II. With nouns of different genders it either (1) agrees 
with the nearest: as, 

si res, si vir, si tempus ullum dignum fuit, if any thing , if 
any man , if any time , was fit . — Cic. pro Mil. 7. 

Or (2) it may be masculine, if they are living beings, neuter 
if things without life : as, 
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l&bor (m.) vbluptasque (f.) societate quadam inter se na¬ 
turali sunt juncta (n.), labor and pleasure are joined to 
one another by a certain natural alliance. — Liv. V. 4. 
uxor deinde ac libari amplexi, then his wife and children em - 
braced him. — Id. II. 40. 

An adjective (masc. or fem.) may refer to a noun of different 
gender, when the existence of persons is implied: as, 
c515niae aliquot deductae, Prisci Latini appellati, colonies 
were established [of men] called Prisci Latini . — Liv. I. 3. 
pars certare parati, a part ready to contend. —Yirg. iEn. Y. 
108. 

magna pars raptae, most of the women were seized. —Liv. I. 9. 

This is called Synesis, or constructio ad sensum. 

III. Adjectives are often used as nouns, meaning persons 
or things: as, 

didicit jam dives Avarus laudare disertos, the rich miser has 
already leamed to compliment the doquent. — Juv. VII. 30. 
So, constantly, are the possessive pronouns, in military or 
other special use: as, 

suos continebat, he held his men in checlc. — Caes. B.G. I. 15. 

So a noun is sometimes used as an adjective or qualified by 
an adverb: as, 

admQdum puer, quite a boy; magis vir, more of a man; fautor 
inepte, a stupid admirer. — lior. Sat. I. 10, 2. 

IY. A neuter adjective is used as a noun (1) to denote the 
abstract quality, or (pl.) things in general; as, 
tanta vis est hbnesti, ut spSciem utilitatis obscuret, so great 
is the force of honor , that it dims the show of gain. — Cic. 
de Off. III. 11. 

But where the meaning would be doubtful, the feminine is used 
with res. Hence adjectives of the third declension are thus used 
rarely except in the nom. and acc.: as, 

lbquitur de omnibus rebus (not de omnibus), he talks about 
every thing ; but omnia mihi dixit, he told me every thing. 

(2) In apposition with a noun of different gender: as, 
v&rium et mutabile semper femina, woman, ever ficTde and 
changeful. — Yirg. iEn. IY. 569. 
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(3) In apposition with an infinitive clause or phrase: as, 
aliud est errare CaesSrem nolle, aliud nolle misereri, it is 

one thing to be unurilling that Caesar should err, another to 
be unwilling that he should pity . — Cic. pro Lig. 5. 

V. Adjectives (especially those formed from proper names), 
as well as the possessive pronouns, are often used instead of 
a genitive: as, 

Scies Pompeiana, Pompey^s line of battle. —Caes. B.C. UT. 94. 
video hSrflem filium, Ispy mastePs son. —Ter. Eun. II. 2. 

The possessive is regularly used instead of the genitive of pos- 
session of the personal pronouns: as, domus mea, my horne. 

An adjective pronoun sometimes agrees in gender with a 
word in apposition, rather than with that to which it refers: as, 
eam sapientiam interpretantur, quam adhuc mortalis nemo 
est consecutus (for id . . . quod) , they explain that to be 
wisdom, which no man ever yet attained . — Cic. de Amic. Y. 

VI. An adjective in Latin is sometimes best rendered by 
other forms in English : as, 

te quam laetus inviso, how joyfully I visit thee. — Catuli. 31, 4. 
primus venit, he was the first to come . 

eos se invito adesse d ixit , he said they were there against 
his will. 

VII. When two qualities of an object are compared, both 
adjectives are usually in the comparative: as, 

longior quam latior Scies erat, the line was longer than it was 
broad. — Liv. XXVII. 48. 

VTII. Superlatives denoting order and succession, also 
medius, midst , ceterus, other, reliquus, remaining , are used 
to designate a part: as, 

in colle medio, on the middle of the hili . — Caes. B.G. I. 24. 
summus mons, the top of the height . — Id. 22. 

So, sera nocte, late at night . 

IX. Alius ... alius, one .. . another , implies that the predi- 
cate is differently applied in each case: as, 
duo reges Slius alia via civitatem auxerunt, two kings en- 
larged the state , each in his own way. — Liv. I. 21. 
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48. Of Relatives. 

Relatives serve (1) as nouns in the subordinate 
clause in wliich they stand; (2) as connectives, re- 
lating directly to some word in the main proposition, 
which is called the Antecedent. 

The use of relatives is much more frequent in Latin than it is 
in English, owing to the fondness of the ancients for connecting a 
sentence very closely to the preceding. (See §43, 11.) 

I. Relatives agree with their antecedents in gender, num- 
ber, and person, their case depending on the construction of 
tlie clause in which they stand : as, 

utrum Ule qui posttilat ad tantum bellum legatum quem 
vglit Idoneus non est qui impetret? is not he who 

claims for such a war the deputy whom he will , fit to get 
him ? — Cic. pro Lege Manii. 19. 
adsum qui feci, here am I who did it. —JEn. IX. 427. 

II. The relative often agrees in gender with the noun 
(appositive) in its own clause rather than with the antece¬ 
dent : as, 

m&re etiam quem Neptunum esse dicebas, the sea , too, which 
you said was Neptune. — Cic. N. D. III. 20. 

III. The antecedent is often repeated in the relative 
clause: as, 

15ci natura erat haec quem locum nostri castris delegerant, 

the nature of the ground which our men had chosen for the 
camp was this. — Caes. B. G. II. 18. 

Sometimes it is omitted : as, 

qui arma c&p£re potuerunt, restiterunt, those who could take 
arms hdd their ground. — Caes. B.G. IV. 14. 
qui cognoscerent misit, he sent men to reconnoitre. —Id. I. 21. 

Sometimes it stands only in the relative clause: as, 
quas res in consiliatu nostro gessimus attigit hic versibus, 

he has touched in verse the things which we did in our con - 
sulship. —Cic. Arch. 11. 

8* 
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In such cases, the demonstrative is or hic usually stands 
in the principal clause : as, 

quae pars civitatis c&l&mltatem p5ptilo Romano intulSrat 
ea princeps poenas persolvit, that pari of the state which 
had brought dis aster on the Roman people was the Jirst to 
pay the penalty. —Caes. B.G. I. 12. 

In a sentence of this class, the relative clause in Latin gene- 
rally stands first; but in translating, the noun should be trans- 
ferred, in its proper case, to the antecedent clause, as in the 
example just quoted. 

IV. A relative often stands at the beginning of a clause or 
sentence where in English a demonstrative must be used: as, 
quorum quod simile factum? t chat ever happened like this? 

— Cic. Cat. IV. 8. 

quod si f5cit — qu9 impfidentdS est — eumne testem im- 
prdbabit quem judicem probarit? If he does this — 
and he is shameless enough for it — will he challenge one as 
witness whom he has approved as juror? — Cic. Ros. 
Com. 15. 

V. Id quod or quae res is used instead of quod to relate 
to an idea or group of words previously expressed : as, 
[obtrectatum est] Gabinio dicam, an Pompeio ? an utrique 

— id quod est verius ? [insuit has been offered] shall I 
say to Gabinius, or Pompey ? or to both, which is near er the 
truth ? —Cic. de Leg. Manii. 19. 

49. Verbs. 

Yerbs agree with their subject in person and num- 
ber; in gender also in the periphrastic forms: as, 

8g5 statuo, I resolve; oratio est habita, the plea was spoken. 

I. With two or more singular subjects the verb will be in 
the plural; and if they are of different persons, it will be 
in the first rather than the second, or the second than the 
third: as, 

si tu et Tullia valetis, ego et Cicero valemus, if you and 

Tullia are wdl , I and Cicero are well . — Cic. Fam. XIV. 5. 
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But the verb will be singular if the subjects are considered 
as one whole: as, 

haec tua justitia et lenitas Snlmi florescit qu5tidie m&gis, 

this justice and gentleness of yours flowers daily more and 
more . — Cic. pro Mare. 4. 

So, too, if they are joined by disjunctives: as, 
ngque fides neque jusjfirandum neque illum misericordia 
repressit, not faith , nor oath t nor mercy , checked him. — 
Ter. Ad. III. 2, 8. 

A collective noun may in poetry take a plural verb: as, 
quaerunt pars Sdltum, a pari seek the entrance. — 2En. IX. 507. 
Also such singulars as quisque, every ; titerque, each. 

II. The personal pronoun, as subject, is usually omitted, 
unless emphatic: as, 

15quor = 1 speak ; 8g8 loquor, = it is I that speak. 

So an indefinite subject: as, ferunt, they say. 

III. The infinitive is sometimes used instead of the per¬ 
sonal form in narrative; this is called the Historical Infini¬ 
tive: as, 

tum Catilina polliceri tSbttlas n5vas, then Catiline promised 
an abolition of debts. — Sallust, Cat. 21. 
ego instare, ut mihi responderet, I pressed him to answer me. 
— Cic. in Verr. II. 77. 


II. RULES OF GOVERNMENT. 


50. Genitive. 

The Genitive, in its primary meaning, denotes 
Origin or Possession. It is used — 

I. To define more precisely the meaning of a noun (Sub¬ 
jective Genitive) : as, 

p5tentia Pompei formid51osa erat, the power of Pompey was 
alarming . — Sali. Cat. 19. 

The limiting genitive frequently stands in the predicate: as, 
altSrum genus est eorum qui rerum pStiri v51unt, a secondclasa 
consists of the would-be masters of affairs. — Cic. Cat. II. 8. 
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1. A phrase or clause with esse, to be , is oflen limited by the 
genitive ; most frequently the genitive of adjectives and abstract 
nouns: as, 

neque sui judicii [esse] deceraSre, it was not for his judg - 
ment to decide. —Cses. B.C. I. 35. 
timidi est optare nScem, it belongs to a coward to desire death. 
— Ov. Met. IV. 115. (Compare § 73, i.) 

The genitive used in this way oflen takes the place of a neuter 
adjective: as, sapientis est (not sapiens est), it is wise. 

Instead of the genitive of personal pronouns, the neuter of the 
possessive is used: as, 

mentiri non est meum, it is not for me to lie. — Ter. Heaut, II. 2. 

2. The genitive of quality requires an adjective: as, 
vir summae hbnestatas, a man of the highest honor . 

The ablative is also used in this way: as, 
vir summo consilio, a man of the highest prudence. (§ 54, n.) 

3. The genitive is sometimes used instead of a noun in apposi- 
tion; as, 

ndmen insaniae, the word insanity. — Cic. Tuse. III. 4. 

4. A genitive of specification, afler adjectives, is common in 
the poets and late prose writers : as, 

intSger vitae scSISrisque purus, upright of life and ciear of 
guilt. — Hor. Od. I. 22, 1. 

II. To denote the Whole, after words signifying a Part 
(Partitivb Genitive). These are — 

1. Nouns or Pronouns : as, 

pars militum, part of the soldiers; quis nostrum ? which of us$ 

2. Numerals, Comparatives, and Superlatives: as, 
alter consilium, one of the (two ) consuis. 

plurimum totius Galliae gquitatu vilet, is strongest in cavalry 
of all Gaul. — Caes. B.G. V. 3. 

3. Neuter Adjectives and Pronouns: as, 

tantum spatii, so much space; aliquid nummorum, a few pence j 
plana urbis, the level paris of the toum. 
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4. Adverbs, especially of Place and Quantity: as, 
sStis pgcuniae, enough money; ublnam gentium sumus ? where 
in the world are we ? inde loci, next in order . 

Instead of the Partitive Genitive, ex with the ablative is often 
used: as, 

unus ex tribunis, one of the tribunes. 

III. To denote the object of some action implied by the 
governing word (Objective Genitive). Words of this 
class are — 

1. Nouns expressing action or mental emotion: as, 
gratia bSnSficii, gratitude for a favor . 

laudator tempbris acti, one who praises the post, — Hor. de 
Arte Poetica, 173. 

injuria miiligr um Sabinarum, the wrong done the Sabine women. 
mgmSria nostri tua, your memory of us. — Cic. Fam. XII. 17. 
vim suorum pro suo pSriciilo defendebant, they panded the 
attacJc on their comrades as if it were their own peni,— 
Caes. B.C. III. 110. 

So, rarely, with the possessive pronouns : as, 
pgriculo invidiae meae, with risk of odium against me. — Cic. 
Cat. II. 2. 

2. Adjectives of Fulness orWant, and those expressing feeling 
or desire, knowledge or ignorance: as, 

sermonis plenus orator, a speaker full of words . — Cic. Brut. 68. 
erat plena lictorum et imperiorum provincia, the province 
was full of lictors and officials. — Caes. B.C. III. 32. 
Cethegus qui dixisset se semper bbnorum ferramentorum 
studiosum fuisse, Cethegus , who had said that he had al - 
ways been a fancier of good cutlery. — Cic. Cat. HI. 5. 

3. Yerbal Adjectives, especially with the terminations ax and 
ns: as, 

Srat in oppido multitudo insdlens belli, there was in the town 
a population unused to war. — Caes. B.C. II. 36. 
habetis ducem memdrem vestri oblitum sui, you have a leader 
who thinks of you and forgets himself — Cic. Cat. IV. 9. 
justum ac tSnacem pr5p5slti virum, a man just and steadfast 
to his purpose. — Hor. Od. III. 3, 1. 
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4. Several adjectives which also govern the dative; especially 
similis, like; par, aequalis, equal; communis common to; as, 
proprium senectutis, pecutiarto old age .— Cic. Sen. 11. 

The relation of the Objective Genitive may also be expressed 
by prepositions: as, 

5dium in Caesarem, hatred of Ccesar, (or, odium Caesaris). 

IV. As the object of the following classes of verbs: — 

1. Of remembering, forgetting, and reminding,—when used 
generally, to denote the subject on which the mind is exercised: 
as, 

obliviscere caedis atque incendiorum, tum your mind from 
slaughter and conflagratione. —Cic. Cat. I. 3. 

But the accusative must be used with these verbs to express a 
particular thing remembered or forgotten: as, 
hoc te adm&neo, I remind you of this . 

2. Of accusing, condemning, and acquitting, to express the 
charge, and sometimes the penalty: as, 

C. Marium sceleris ac parricidii nefarii mortuum condem¬ 
nabimus? shall we convict Caius Marius , now dead f of 
crime and infamous treason ? — Cic. pro Rabir. 10. 

C. Gracchum capitis damnaverunt, they condemned Caius. 
Gracchus to death, 

The crime may be expressed by the ablative with de ; the pun- 
ishment by the ablative alone: as, 

de ambitu condemnatos, convicted of bribery. — Suet. Jul. 41. 
vitia autem h&mlnum atque fraudes damnis, ignominiis, 
vincttlis, verberibus, exiliis, morte, damnantur, while 
the vices and crimes of men are punished with fines, dis - 
honor , chains , scourgings, exile , death. — Cic. de. Or. I. 43. 

3. Misereor, miseresco, pity: also, the Impersonals miseret, 
pity; piget, disgust; poenltet, repent; ptidet, shame; taedet or 
pertaesum est, weary , with the accusative of the person affected 
(§39,2): as, 

me meorum factorum atque consiliorum numquam poenlte- 
bit, I shall never repent of my acts and counsels. — Cic. 
Cat. IV. 10. 
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4. IntSrest and refert, it concems , — the subject of the yerb 
being a neuter pronoun, an infinitive clause, or the subjunctive 
with ut: as, 

omnem pfttentiam ad unum conferri pacis interfuit, it was 

the interest of peace that ali power should be pol in one 
maris hands. — Tac. Hist. I. 1. 

Instead of the genitive of the personal pronoun, the possessive 
is used in this construction, in the abi. sing. fem.: as, 
quid id refert tua ? how does it concem you ? — Plaut. Rud. 178. 
Refert is rarely used in any other way. 

Note. — IntSrest is used in the three following ways: — 

(1.) Impersonally, with the genitive: as, intSrest exercitus, 
it is for the advantage of the army ; 

(2.) Personally, with the dative: as, intSrest exercitui, he is 
present with the aimy; 

(3.) With the accusative and prepositions: as, intSrest inter 
exercitum et castra, either, he is between — or, there is a 
difference between—the army and camp. 

5. Some verbs of plenty and want, separation and emotion: as, 
quid est quod defensionis indigeat ? what is there that needs 

defence ?— Cic. Ros. Am. 12. 

6. Also, sometimes, pdtior, get possession of; as always in the 
expression pdtari rerum, to be masters of affairs . — Cic. Fam. 1.8. 

The Genitive is also used after the adverbs pridie, the day 
before; postridie, the day after (compare § 56, ii. 1): as, 
postridie ejus diei, the next day . — Caes. B.G. II. 12. 

Note. — For the Genitive of Price, see § 54, ix. 

5L Dative. 

The dative (to or for) denotes the person or thing 
whose interest is affected. It is used — 

I. With words expressing likeness, fitness, nearness, and 
the like: as, 

similis patri, like his father; profuit amicis, he helped his friends . 

So after misceo, mix; idem, same, and many other words, es- 
pecially in the poets, and in imitation of Greek usage. 
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With some adjectives of this class prepositions may also be 
used: as, ^ 

aptus ad rem militarem, for military Service. 
si Iniquus es in me judex, if you are an unfair judge towards 
me. — Cic. Fara. II. 1. 

When the dative is required by the structure of tbe sentence 
as a whole, ratber than by any single word, it is called the dative 
of advantage and disadvantage (dativus commSdi et incom- 
m5di) : as, 

sing dote posco tuam s5r5rem filio, I ask your sister for 
my son without a dowry. —Plaut. Trin. II. 4, 98. 
laudavit mihi fratrem, he praised my brothet * (out of regard for 
me : laudavit fratrem meum would imply no such moti ve). 
Othoni in Hispaniam c5mes, a companion of OtJio^s into Spain. 
— Tac. Ilist. I. 22. 

To signify in defence of pro must be used: as, pro pa¬ 
tria mori, to die for one's country. — Hor. Carm. III. 2, 13. 

Mihi, tibi, nobis, and vobis are used in questions and expres- 
sions of wonder and praise, to denote a certain interest felt: as, 
quid mihi Celsus agit ? pray , what is Celsus about 9 — Hor. 
Ep. I. 3,15. This is called tbe Ethical Dative (dativus ethicus). 

II. As the indirect object of transitive verbs which take 
the accusative of the direct object: as, 

hunc librum tibi mitto, I send you this book. 

Note. — Motion is always expressed in prose by in or ad with 
the accusative ; but the poets sometimes use the dative : as, 
dum inferret deos Latio, until he brought the gods to Lar 
tium. —Yirg. iEn. I. 5. 

A few verbs of this class, as ddno, present , induo, clothe , 
circumdo, surround , may also take the accusative and ablative: 
as, 

donat coronas militibus, he gives wreaths to the soldiers; or, 
donat milites cbronis, he presents the soldiers with wreaths. 

III. With many verbs (transitive in English) which sig¬ 
nify favor, obedience, command, pardon, envy, and the like: as, 

cur mihi invides ? why do you envy me 9 
civitati serviebat, he served the state. 
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So with adjectives or nouns derived from such verbs; as, 
invidia mihi, envy towards me; credulus illis, trusting (hem. 

These verbs can be used in the passive only impersonally, 
in which case the dative may be retained : as, 
cui parci pStuit ? who could be spared ? — Liv. XXL 14. (§ 73, l) 
For the dative with otherlmpersonals, see § 39, 1. 

Sometimes the accusative of the thing is used with the dative 
of the person after such verbs as impSro, command or require ; 
invideo, envy or grudge; aequo, make equal; minor, threaten ; 
cedo, yield ; suadeo, urge: as, 

impSrat oppidanis d£cem talenta, he exacte ten talents of the 
townspeople. 

IV. With many verbs usually governing the accusative 
when advantage or disadvantage is implied: thus, consilio, 
with acc. consuit , with dat. consuit one's inter est; convenio, 
with acc. meet, with dat. suit; metuo, timeo, with acc. fear , 
with dat. be apprehensive for; mhdSror, tempero, with acc. 
arrange , with dat. control. So caveo, beware , prospicio, 
foresee , and others. 

Madeor, medico, heal; praestolor, wait; and ausculto, 

hearken , may take either dative or accusative. 

V. After many verbs compounded with the following 
prepositions, and retaining their force in the compound: ad, 
ante, con, in, inter, oh, post, prae, pro, re (insep.), sub, and 
super: as, 

omnibus interftd proeliis, I took part in ali the battles . — Caes. 
B.C. III. 87. 

hibernis Labienum praep&suit, he placed Labienus in charge 
of the winter-quarters. — Caes. B.G. I. 54. 

Also active compounds of circum, de, ab, ex: as, 
classe Caes&ri erepta, the fleet being snatched awayfrom Caesar. 
— Caes. B.C. III. 111. 

But when there is a distinet indication of place, the preposition is 
repeated: as, 

detrahSre finiilum de digito, to withdraw a ring from the 
Jinger . 
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VI. After esse, to be, denoting the possessor: as, 
est mihi liber, I have a boolc. 

erat Dario mite et tractabile ingSnium, Darius had a gentis 
and yidding temper. —Curt. III. 2. 

This is the usual form to denote possession; habeo, I have, 
generally signifying rather, I hold . After nomen est and similar 
expressions, the name is usually in the dative by attraction: as, 
nam mi est Auxilio nomen, ybr my name is Help. — Pl. Cist. I. 3. 

VIL To signify the purpose or end, frequently joined with 
another dative of the person : as, 

tertiam £ciem nostris subsidio misit, he sent the third line as 
a relief to our men. — Caes. B.G. I. 52. 
tum sunt carmina cordi, then songs are a delight. — Lucr. V. 
1389. 

VIII. After the gerundive, to denote the person to whom 
the necessity exists : as, 

haec vobis provincia est defendenda, this province is for you 
to defend [to be defended by you]. — Cic. Leg. Man. 6,14. 
Often, also, with perfect participles; with videri, seem; and, in 
the poets and later writers, with almost any passive verb: as, 
nulla tuarum audita mihi nSque visa s&rorum, no one of thy 
sisters has been either heard or seen by me. — Virg. i£n. I. 
326. 


52 . Accusative. 

The Accusative is the case of the direct object. It 
is used — 

I. After transitive verbs: as, 

legatidnem suscepit, he undertook the embassy .— Caes. B.G. I. 3. 
Many neuter verbs are sometimes used transitively: as, 

meum casum luctumque doluerunt, they have bewailed my mis - 
fortune and grief. — Cic. Sest. 69, 145. 

Titius, Pindarici fontis qui non expalluit haustus, Titius , 
who did not tum pale at draughts of the Pindaric fount. — 
Hor. Ep. I. 3, 10. 
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So occasionally in the passive: as, 

ridetur ab omni conventu, he is laughed at by the whole assem - 
bly .—Hor. Sat. I. 7, 22. 

This occurs especially with verbs of tasting, smelling, &c: as, 
Epicurus, h5mo minime rSsipiens patriam, Epicurus , a man 
who smacked very Utile [i.e. possessed very little of the 
characteristic wit] of his native country .—Cic. N.D. H. 17. 

Also with accusatives of meaning cognate to that of the verb: as, 
vivSre eam vitam, to live that kind of life . — Cic. de Sen. 21. 

II. After many neuter verbs, which become active when 
compounded with prepositions. These include — 

1. Verbs of motion: as, 

delubra deum Adibis, thou wilt visit the shrines of the gods. — 
Lucr. VI. 75. 

2. Compounds of circum and some other prepositions: as, 
cives qui circumstant sSnatum, the citizens who throng dbout 

the Senate, — Cic. Cat. I. 8. 

III. As a secondary object (1) after verbs of asking and 
teaching; also celo, hi de : as, 

hoc vos ddceo, I teach you this . — Cic. de Orat. II. 47. 
nihil supra deos lacesso, nec pdtentem Inucum largiora 
flagito, 1 do not importune the gods for any thing more , 
nor do I demand more liberal gifts from a powerful friend. 
— Hor. Carm. H. 18, 11. 

So with passives: as, 

cato, rbgatus sententiam, orationem hSbuit, Cato , being asked 
his opinion , delivered a speech. — Sali. Cat. 52. 

The ablative with a preposition is often used after these verbs: 
always, to express the person, after pgto, posttilo, and quaero: as, 
pacem ab Rdmanis pgtierunt, they begged peace from the Ro - 
mans . — Caes. B.G. II. 13. 

(2) After many active verbs compounded with prepositions: as, 

Hiberum cdpias trajecit, he threw his forces across the lber. — 
Liv. XXI. 23. 

(3) In Apposition after verbs of choosing, &c. (See § 46.) 
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IV. In neuter pronouns and adjectives of number (in an 
adverbial sense), especially with neuter verbs : as, 

quidve m6ror, or why do I delay ? — Virg. .5Sn. II. 101. 
pauca milites hortatus, having briejiy exhorted the soldiers, — 
Sali. Jug. 49. 

So id tempdris, at this time ; meam vicem, on my part. 

Similar to this is the so-called Synecdochical or Greek Accusa¬ 
tive, used by the poets to denote the part affected: as, 
flavaque caput nectentur bliva, and their heads shall be 
wreathed with yellow olive . — Virg. iEn. V. 309. 

So with the passive (used reflectively) of cingo and similar 
verbs: as, 

inutile ferrum cingitur, he *girds on his useless sword . — Virg. 
Mn. II. 510. 

V. In exclamations : as, 

O fortunatam rempubllcam! 0 fortunate republic ! — Cic. Cat. 
H. 4. 

VT. As subject of tne infinitive in dependent clauses, 
after verbs of knowing, thinking, hearing, wishing, and tell- 
ing (verba sentiendi et declarandi). 

See, for examples of this use. Oratio Obliqua (§67, i. 2), and 
Substantive Clauses (§ 70, m.). 

Note. —For the accusatives of time and place, see § 55.—For 
the accusative after prepositions, see § 56. 

53. Vocative. 

The Vocative is used in direct addrcss: as, 

Septimi, Gades Sdlture mecum, Septimius , who art ready to 
go with me to Gades. — Hor. Carm. II. 6, 1. 

Sometimes the nominative is used instead: as, 
almae filius Maiae, 0 son of benignant Maia .— Hor. Carm. I. 
2, 43. 

audi, tu pdpiilua Albanus, hear , thou people of Alba. — Liv. I. 24. 
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54. Ablative. 

The Ablative, in general, implies either instrument 
or separation. It is used — 

I. To express cause, means, and specification: as, 

vultu Milonis perterritus, scared by the countmance of Milo. 
— Cic. Mil. 15, 41. 

nec tantum Phoebo gaudet Parnasia rupes, nor does the cliff 
of Parnassus delight so much in Phoebus. — Yirg. Buc. 
YI. '29. 

ferro rumpenda per hostes est via, a road must be cut through 
the enemy with the swofd. — Id. JEn. X. 371. 
suo jure noster ille Ennius sanctos appellat poetas, with pecu- 
liar right our Ennius calls poets holy. — Cic. Arch. 8. 
certe non tulit ullos haec civitas aut gloria clariores, aut 
auctoritate graviores, aut humanitate p&litiores, cer- 
taivly this city never produced any more illustrious in glory , 
or weighty in authority , or refined in culture . — Cic. de 
Orat. H. 37. 

The motive which influences the mind of the person acting is 
expressed by the ablative alone; the object exciting the emotion 
requires ob or propter with the accusative: as, 

non ob praedam aut spbliandi ciipidlne, not for booty , or 
through the desire of plundering. — Tac. Hist. I. 63. 

So causa and gratia afler a genitive, or causa with a posses¬ 
sive : as, 

legatos ad Caesarem sui purgandi gratia mittunt, they send 
deputies to Ccesar for the purpose of clearing themselves. 
— Ca*. B.G. VII. 43. 

mea causa, y*or my sake. — Ter. Eun. Y. 8, 40 (1070). 

With living beings, instrumentality is expressed by per, or by 
5p§ra with a genitive or possessive: as, 

pSr AntiSchum, by the aid of Antiochus . — Liv. XXXIII. 18. 
mea dpSra, by my aid. — Cic. de Sen. 4. So per vim (as well 
as the ablative vi), by for ce. — Caes. B.G. I. 14. 

Note.—F or the ablative of crime and penalty, see § 50, iv. 2. 
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II. With an adjective or a limiting genitive, to denote 
manner and quali ty: as, 

pdpiilua magna voce me vere jurasse juravit, thepeople swore 
with a loud voice that I had swom truly. — Cic. Fam. V. 2. 
more hSminum invident, after the manner of men they envy .— 
Cic. pro Balbo, 26. 

&nimo mSliore sunt quam pars patriciorum, they are better 
disposed tkan a portion of the pairicians. —Cic. Cat. II. 12. 
h&minis esse spScie deos confitendum est, we must admit 
that the gods are of human form. — Cic. N.D. I. 18. 

Manner is also expressed by cum, and in a few cases by the 
ablative alone: as, 

minus cum cura, less carefully. — Plaut. M.G. III. 1, 6. 
hoc 5nus fSram sttidio St industria, I will bear this burden 
zealously and diligently. — Cic. Rose. Am. 4. 

Accompaniment properly requires cum : as, 

nostri cum fundltdribus s&gittariisque flumen transgressi, 

our troops having crossed the river with the slingers and 
archers. — Caes. B.G. II. 19. (But see § 25, end.) 

Yerbs of contending take cum (or dat. in poetry). 

There is no essential distinction between the ablative and the 
genitive of quality (§50, i. 2), except that the genitive is exclu¬ 
si vely used to denote measure, classification, or requirement: as, 
suadere principi multi l&bdris, to counsel a prince is a thing 
requiring great labor. — Tac. Hist. I. 15. 

III. With the verbs utor, use ; fruor, enjoy ; fungor, 
fulfl ; pStior, get ; vescor, feed, and most of their com- 
pounds; also dignor, deem worthy: 

utar vestra benignitate, I will avail myself of your Jcindness. 
— Cic. Arch. 8. 

P6tior also governs the genitive, as always in the expression, 
pdtiri rerum, to possess the power. — Cic. Fam. I. 8. 

IY. After the adjectives dignus, worthy ; indignus, un- 
worthy , fretus, relying , and praeditus, endowed: as, 

de& carmlnS dign& est, the goddess is worthy of song. — Ov. 
Met. V. 344. 
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V. After comparatives, instead of quam, than: as, 
ocior euro [equivalent to ocior quam eurus], swifter than the 

east wind. —Virg. iEn. VIII. 223. 

The adverbs plus, amplius, more ; minus, less, with several 
comparatives of measure or distance, are often used without 
quam, leaving the grammatical structure of the sentence un- 
changed: as, 

plus septingenti capti, more than seven hundred icere taken. — 
Liv. XLI. 12. 

plus tertia parte interfecta, more than a third being slain .— 
Caes. B.G. IU. 6. 

spatium non amplius pSdum sexcentorum, a space not 
broader than 600 feet. — Id. 38. 

The ablative also shows the degree of difference: as, 
quo minus cupiditatis, eo plus auctoritatis, the less greed , the 
more weight. — Liv. XXIV. 28. 

VI. After words implying separation, and plenty or 
want: as, 

F5rum Appi, differtum nautis, Forum Appii , crammed with 
bargemen. — Hor. Sat. I. 5, 3. 

Eph5nis calcaribus Sget, Ephorus needs the spur . — Quint. X. 1. 
curis hdmlnum gaudia misces, thou minglest joys with the cares 
of men. — Cat. 64. 

magno me mStu libSrabis, you will free me from greai fear . 
— Cic. Cat. I. 5. 

Prepositions express the place more definitely: as, 
exire ex urbe, to go out from the city. — Cic. Cat. I. 5. 

Note. — For the genitive of plenty or want, see § 50, iu. 2. 
VTI. After 5pus and usus, need: as, 
nunc viribus usus, now there is need of strength .— Virg. ASn. 
VIII. 441. 

So, often, the abi. neuter of the perfect participle: as, 
cauto 5pust, we need caution, — Piaut. Capt. II. 1, 28. 

Opus (rarely usus) may also stand in apposition with the 
thing needed: as, 

illud quod maxime 5pus est, that which is most needed . —Ter. 
Ad. IV. 7, 22 (740). 
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YIIL Oflen, without a preposition, after perfect partici- 
ples denoting origin: as, 

C£r8re nati, the children of Ceres . — Cic. N.D. II. 24. 

But the prepositions ab, de, ez, are frequently used, — regulari/, 
in speaking of remote descent: as, 

ab hia majoribus orti, bom of these ancestors. — Hor. Sat. I. 5. 

IX. To denote price: as, 

signa sestertium sex milibus quingentis vendita, the statues 
icere sold for six thousand fve hundrtd sesterces. — Cic. 
Yerr. IV. 6. 

stabunt tibi tua foedSra magno, your treaty will cost you 
dear . — Ov. Met. VII. 486. 

To express indefinite price or value, the genitive is used: — 

1. Of neuter adjectives, with verbs of valuing: as, 

magni intSrest esse kSlendis Januariis in republlca duo 
constiles, it is of great importanee that on the first day of 
January ihere shotdd be tioo consuis in the commomceaLth . 
— Cic. Mur. 37. 

With other verbs, the ablative must be used, except these genitives: 
tanti, so much; quanti, how much; pluris, more; minoris, less. 

2. Of certain nouns: as, 

falso an vero laudent non flocci f&ciunt, tr hether they praise 
truly or falsdy , they care not a straw .— Plaut. Trin. 210. 

The genitives so used are nihili, nothing , assis, farihing , 
flocci, lock of wooly and a few others. 

X. Ablative Absolute. — Two ablatives, generali/ a 
noun and participle, oflen stand in apposition with each other, 
having no grammatical dependence on the sentence in which 
they occur. This is called the Ablative Absolute: as, 

Pharsalico proelio facto, a Caes&re discessit, after the battle 
of Pharsalia had been fought , he departed from Caesar .— 
Cic. pro Deiot. 6. 

dis immortalibus dticlbus, under the guidance of the immortal 
gods. — Id. Cat. II. 9. 

Note. — One ablative is always Subject, and the other Predi- 
cate, in the clause in which they stand. 
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Sometimes the participle or an adjective is in apposition with a 
phrase or clause, or is used adverbially: as, 
incerto quid peterent, sine e it was uncertain what they sought. 
auspicato, after taking the auspices. — Tac. Hist. I. 84. 

Note. — For the ablative, to denote the agent after passive 
verbs, see § 56 , iy. — For prepositions governing the ablative, 
see § 42 , u. — For the ablative of Time and Place, see § 55 . 

55. Time and Place. 

I. Time when takes the ablative; time how long , the ac¬ 
cusative: as, 

adventu in Galliam CaesEris, at the arrival of Caesar in Oaul. 
— Caes. B.G. V. 54. 

dies continuos triginta, for thirty days together. — Id. 13. 
paucis post diebus, a few days after. — Caes. B.C. III. 82. 
Post is here an adverb; it may also be post paucos dies. The 
same usage exists with ante, hefore , and with ab, awayfrom . 

1. The use of a preposition gives more precision: as, 

in diebus proximis dEcem, within the next ten days . — Sali. 
Jug. 28. 

ludi per dEcem dies, games through ten days. — Cic. Cat. III. 8. 

2. Rarely the ablative expresses duration of time: as, 
quattuordecim annis exsilium t51Eravit, he endured exile four- 

teen years. — Tac. Ann. I. 53. 

II. Extent of space takes the accusative: as, 
fossas quindScim pedes latas, trenches fifleen feet hroad . — 
Caes. B.G. VII. 72. (Compare § 54 , v.) 

Measure is often expressed by the genitive : as, 
vallo pedum xii, in circuitu xv milium sese continebant, 
they kept close in an entrenchment of twelve feet [height], 
and of fifteen miles ’ Circuit . — Caes. B.G. II. 30. 

Distance takes the accusative or ablative : as, 

ZEma quinque dierum Iter a Carthagine Sbest, Zama is a 
five days ’ joumey distant from Carthage. — Liv. XXX. 29. 
triginta milibus passuum infra eum 15cum, thirty miles hdow 
that place. —Caes. B.G. VI. 35. 
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HI. To express relations of place, prepositions are neces- 
sary, except with the names of towns and small islands; also 
d5mus, home, rus, the country , and a few other nouns in 
special relations. With these nouns — 

1. The name of the place from which is in the ablative: as, 
Brundiisio profectas 8s, you set out from Brundusium. — Cic. 

Att. I. 15, 2. 

2. The name of the place to which is in the accusative: as, 
cum e Cilicia decedens RhSdum venissem, when t on my way 

from Cilicia , 1 had reached Rhodes . — Cic. Brut. 1. 
rus cras cum filio Ibo, to-morrow I will go inio the country with 
my son. — Ter. Ad. V. 8, 54. 

Prepositions must be used to denote neighborhood: as, 
ad Tarentum, to (not into) Tarentum. — Cic. de Senect. 4. 

3. The name of the place where was originally put in a special 
case called the Locative. This case ended in i, and is generally 
the same in form with the Dative : as, 

Hornae, at Rome; Karthagini, at Carthage; Athenis, at Athens ; 
Curibus, at Cures. 

In the second declension the old form in I is retained: as, 
Corinthi, at Corinth; Lanuvi, at Lanuvium. 

In the third declension this case sometimes ends in 8, like the 
ablative, especially when the metre requires it in poetry: as, 
TibiirS vel G&biis, at Tibur or Gabii. — Hor. Ep. II. 2, 3. 

So dSmi, at home; belli, militiae, in military Service ; humi, 
on the ground; rCLrl, in the country (rur8 is from the country ). 

, hiSmare Dyrrachii, Apolloniae, omnlbusque oppidis mariti¬ 
mis, to winter in Dyrrachium , Apollonia , and all the seaboard 
towns. — Caes. B.C. III. 5. 

8rat edictum Pompei nomine Amphipbli propositum, an order 
had been put up in Rompefs name at Amphipolis. —Id. 102. 
Veiis de caelo lSpIdavSrat, it had rained stones at Veii. —Liv. 
XXVII. 37. 

te d5mi manebo, I will wait for you ai home. —Hor. Ep. 1.5,3. 

4. A possessive may stand with dbmus : as, 
domi suae, at his own house. —Cic. Mil. 7. 
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When it is modified in any other way, a preposition is gene- 
rally used: as, 

in M. Laecae d5mum, into the house of Marcus Lacca. — Cic. 
Cat. I. 4. 

6. The preposition is omitted before the ablative of a few other 
nouns: as, 

terra mSrique, by land and sea. — Tib. I. 3, 56. 
tota Sicilia, ihrough ali Sicily. — Cic. Verr. IV. 23. 

So, very commonly, in poetry: as, 
lit5re curvo, on the curving shore. —Virg. i£n. III. 16. 

IV. The way by which is put in the ablative: as, 

Aurelia via pr5fectus est, he set out bythe Aurdian Way. —Cic. 
Cat. II. 4. 


56. Prepositions. 

I. Twenty-six prepositions govern the accusative, and ten 
the ablative. (See § 42.) 

1. In and sub take the accusative when they denote motion; 
the ablative when they denote rest: as, 

Aristides in contionem venit, Aristides came into the assem - 
bly. — Cic. de Off. III. 11. 

ThSmistbcles dixit in contione, Themistocles said in the as - 
sembly. — Id. 

sub monte consedit, he encamped at the foot of a mountain. — 
Cses. B.G. I. 48. 

sub vespSrum Caesar portas claudi jussit, towards evening 
Caesar ordei'ed the gates to be shut. — Id. II. 33. 

But after verbs of placing, in usually takes the ablative: as, 
exercitum in hibernis collbcavit, he established the army in 
wihter-quarters. — Caes. B.G. III. 29. 

2. Stiper governs the ablative when it means conceming; other- 
wise the accusative (or abi. in poetry) : as, 

hac stiper re, conceming this matter. — Cic. Att. XVI. 16. 
summa stiper culmina tecti, over the roof of the house .— Virg. 
J2n. II. 694. 
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3. Subter governs the accusative; but sometimes the ablative 
in poetry: as, 

subter fastigia tecti, below the roof of the house. —Virg. JEn. 
Yin. 366. 

subter litbre, below the shore. — Catuli. 65, 7. 

4. In giving the day of the month, the preposition ante, before, 
is usually omitted: as, 

xv. kSlendas Augustas, the fifteenth day before the kalends 
of August (July 18). —Tac. Hist. II. 91. 

Often ante diem (a. d.), with an ordinal, is used like a preposi¬ 
tion governing an accusative: as, 

is dies erat a. d. v. kaL Apr., this day was the fifth day before 
the kalends of April (March 28). — Caes. B.G. I. 6. 

This phrase may even be governed by a preposition: as, 
in a. d. v. kSlendas NSvembres, to the fifth day before the ka¬ 
lends of November (October 28). — Cic. Cat. I. 3. 

5. TSnus (which follows its noun) sometimes governs the geni¬ 
tive: as, 

Corcyrae tSnus, as far as Corcyra . — Liv. XXVI. 24. 

But regularly it takes the ablative: as, 

cSptilo tSntis, up to the hilt. —Virg. JEn. V. 553. 

II. Certain adverbs are sometimes construed like prepo- 
siiions: — 

1. Pridie, postridie, prbpius, proxime, versus, and usque, 
and (less frequently) the adjectives prbpior and proximus, may 
be followed by the accusative (Compare § 50, end) : as, 

pridie nonas Junias, the day before the nones ofJune (June 4). 
— Cic. Fam. III. 4. 1. 

2 The adverb p&lam may govern the ablative: as, 

p&lam duobus exercitibus, in thepresence of two armies. —Liv. 
XXV. 18. 

3. Clam may take either accusative or ablative: as, 

clam matrem suam, without her mother's knowledge. —Plaut. 
M.G. 112 (II. 1, 33). 

clam vobis, without your knowledge. — Caes. B.C. II. 32. 

And prepositions are often used as adverbs. 
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III. Some prepositions which imply comparison, as ante, 
before ; post, after , — like the adverb prius, before , — are 
followed, like comparatives, by quam ; several words, or even 
clauses, sometimes coming between: as, 

nSque ante dimisit eum quam fidem dSdit, nor did he Id him 
go until he gave apledge. —Liv. XXXIX. 10. 

IV. The ablative, with a or ab, is regularly used after 
passive verbs, to denote the agent, if a person, or if spoken 
of as a person : as, 

Turpilius, jussus a Metello causam dicSre, Turpilius , being 
ordei % ed by the consul to plead his cause . — Sali. Jug. 69. 

This use of the ablative of the agent must be carefully distin- 
guished from the ablative of instrument: as, 
occisus gladio, slain by a sword; but occisus ab hoste, slain 
by an enemy. 

Note. — For the so-called dative of the agent with the gerund¬ 
ive, see §§ 51, vrn. 73, i. 

IIL SYNTAX OF THE YERB. 

57. Sequence of Tenses. (See §27.) 

The Tenses of Finite Moods are distributed into 
two classes: — 

1. Primary, including the Present, both Futures, and 
Perfect (definite). 

2. Secondary, including the Imperfect, Perfect (histori- 
cal), and Pluperfect. 

In compound sentences, a Primary tense in the 
leading clause is followed by a Primary tense in the 
dependent clause; and a Secondary tense is followed 
by a Secondary: as, 

vSnit ut nos videat, he comes to see us. 
venit ut nos videat, he is come to see us. 
venit ut nos videret, he came to see us. 
vSni ut nos videas, come te see us. 
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I. Tlie Perfect Subjunctive is regularly a primary tense, 
and is used to ex press any past action depending upon a verb 
in a primary tense: as, 

ex gpistdlis intellggi licet, quam frgquens fugrit Platonis 
auditor, it may be judged from his epistles how constant a 
listener to Plato he was. — Cic. Orat. 4. 

But occasionally it is used in an aoristic sense: as, 
eo discordiae ventum, ut ad Vitellium perfuggrit, the dis - 
sension reached such a height that he jled to Vitellius. — 
Tac. Hist. I. 60. 

In this way a perfect subjunctive or infinitive, depending upon 
a primary tense, may itself be followed by secondary tenses: as, 
sio mihi persplcgre videor, Itti natos esse nos ut inter 
omnes esset sticigtas quaedam, I think that I see that 
we were so bom that there exists among ali a certain alii - 
ance. — Cic. de Amic. 5. 

The perfect subjunctive is also used for a future perfect: as, 
ostendit si sublata sit venditio btinorum, illum pgcuniam 
grandem amissurum, he shows that if the sale of the 
property shall be stopped, he vriU lose much money [si 
sublata erit, amittet]. — Cic. Rose. Am. 38. 

II. The Present is often used in narrati ve for the Histori- 
cal Perfect, and may be followed by Secondary Tenses: as, 
Sgnatus decernit titi in libgris custodiis haberentur, the 

S enate decrees that they should be hdd in free custody. — 
Sali. Cat. 47. 

III. The Tenses denoting completed action are used much 
more accurately in Latin than in English: as, 

si gris mgrltus, fiet, if you deserve [shall have deserved], it 
shall be done .— Plaut. Trin. IV. 3, 61. 
vivo et regno simul ista rgliqui quae vos ad caelum fertis, 
1 live and reign , as soon as I leave [have left] those scenes 
which you extol to heaven. — Hor. Ep. I. 10, 8. 

A fler postquam, posteaquam, and tibi, the Perfect is used 
where we should expect the Pluperfect: as, 
postquam id Snfmum advertit, when he had perceived this . — 
Caes. B.G. L 24. 
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Dum, wliile (not as long as) , is usually followed by the Present 
Indicative, even when referring to past time: as, 
dum haec in coll5quio gSruntur, Caes&ri nuntiatum est, 
while these things were going on in the conference, it was an- 
nouncedto Ccesar. — Caes. B.G. I. 46. 

The Perfect Indefinite is often found (followed by secondary 
tenses), wiiere the regular Perfect would be used in English: as, 
mihi ut urbi sitis esset praesidii consultum atque provisum 
est, I have considered and provided that the city should have 
a sufficient guard, — Cic. Cat. II. 12. 

IV. In dependent clauses, the tenses of the infinitive have 
no time of their own, but are present, past, or future, rela¬ 
ti vely to the time of the verb upon which they depend: as, 
nostros non esse infSriSrea intellexit, he ascertained that our 

men were not inferior. —Caes. B.G. II. 8. 
quam Juno fertur terris migis omnibus cbluisse, which Juno 
is said to have cherished above ali lands. —Virg. JEn. 1.15. 
sperant se maximum fructum esse capturos, they hope to re - 
ceive the greatest advantages. — Cic. de Amic. 21. 

The present infinitive, after a verb in the past, must often be 
rendered by the perfect infinitive in English; this is most frequent 
with p5tui, could; debui, bportuit, ought: as, 
scire potuit, he might have known. — Cic. pro Mil. 17. 
qui videbatur omnino m5ri non debuisse, who seemed one that 
ought not to have died at alL — Cic. pro Arch. 8. 

M8mlni, and some other verbs, in an account of what the 
speaker has personally witnessed, take the present infinitive: as, 
mSmlni C&tonem mecum dissSr€re, I remember Cato^s discours - 
ing with me. — Cic. de Amic. 3. 

V. The statement of a general truth, following a secon¬ 
dary tense, observes the rule of connection of tenses: as, 
judicabant esse aliquid natura pulchrum atque praecla¬ 
rum quod sua sponte pStSretur, they were of opinion 
that there is something beautiful and gloHous by nature , 
which is sought for its own sake. — Cic. de Senect 13. 

Note. — In letters, secondary tenses are often used for pri- 
mary; as if the letter were dated when it is receiv&cL 
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The Moods of a Latin verb are the Indicative, Sub¬ 
junctive, Imperative, and Infinitive. 

L The Indicative is regularly employed for the leading 
verb of a sentence: it is used in direct assertions or ques- 
tions, and in historical narrative. 

II. The Subjunctive is used chiefly for dependent con- 
structions, — especialiy to denote any thing as contingent, 
conceived of, or desired, — its tense being determined by that 
of the verb on which it depends. (See § 57.) In particular 
it is found, — 

1. In many Conditional sentences, the condition being often 
iinplied, §§ 59, 60, 61, 62. 

2. In certain relations of Cause or Motive, § 63. 

3. In clauses which express Purpose or Resuit, §§ 64, 65. 

4. In intermediate and subordinate clauses, chiefly relative or 
interrogative, §§ 66, 67. 

5. In wishes and commands (in the present and perfect), to 
take the place of the Imperative, §68. 

III. The Imperative is used in commands; also, in early 
writers and poets, in prohibitions: as, 

consilllte vobis, prospicite patriae, conservate vos. take 
measures for your safety t provide for the country , preserve 
yourselves. —Cic. Cat. IV. 2 

nimium ne crede cfilori, do not trust complexion overmuch. — 
Virg. Buc. II. 17. 

Prohibitions are regularly expressed by the second person sin- 
gular of the perfect subjunctive with ne; noli with the infinitive; 
or by cive with the subjunctive : as, 
ne territus fulris. be not terrified .— Tac. Hist. I. 16. 
noli piitare, do not think . — Cic. Brut. 33. 
cive faxis, do not do it. — Ter. Heaut. 187 (I. 2. 13). 

The future imperative is used where there is a distinet refer- 
ence to future time, especialiy in statutes, edicts, and wills: as. 
Cum valetudini tuae consulueris, tum consulito navigationi, 
take care of your healthfirst ; then look to your sailiny . — 
Cic. Fam. XVI. 4. (See § 24, m. 2.) 
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IV. The Infinitive, with or without a subject accusative, 
is construed either as the subject or as the object of the lead- 
ing verb. In this use, it is found especially in the construc- 
tion called oratio obliqua. (See § 67.) 

In other cases, hardly any tense is used except the present, 
expressing no distinet relation of time: as, 
mitto quaerSre, I refrain from asking. — Cic. Rose. Am. 19. 

The poets and later writers use the infinitive after adjectives, 
or to express a purpose: as, 

durua compongre versus, harsh in composing verses. — Hor. 
Sat. I. 4, 8. 

fttrit te rgpgrire, he rages to find thee; — Id. Carm. I. 15, 27. 

It may also be used (with subject-acc.) in Exclamations: as, 
te in tantas aerumnas propter me incidisse! alas , that you 
shouldfall into such grieffor me ! — Cic. Fam. XIV. 1. 


69. CONDITIONAL SENTENCES. 

I. When any thing is stated, the truth of which is made 
to depend on the truth of some other statement, contained in 
a subordinate clause, the sentence is called a Conditional 
Sentence. 

The Principal clause — that containing the conclusion — 
is called the apodftsis ; the Subordinate clause — that stating 
the condition — is called the prot&sis : as, 

si qui exire vdlunt, connivere possum, if any wish to depart 
(protAsis), Ican keep my eyes shut (apodbsis). — Cic. Cat. 
II. 12. 

II. The statement of the condition in Latin (prot&sis) is 
regularly introduced by si, if; sin, but if; nisi, unless ; but 
a clause introduced by an indefinite relative ( whoever ), or a 
relative conjunction (when, since, and the like), may be con- 
sidered as equivalent to a conditional clause: as, 

quam se cumque in partem dedisset, omnium fuit f&cUS 
princeps, in whatever direction he applied himself he easily 
took the first place. — Cic. de Off. III. 16. 
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The statement of the consequence or resuit depends in 
form on the grammatical structure of the sentence, which 
may require a participle, influi rive, or phrase: as, 
quod si praeterea nemo sequatur, t&men se cum sdla decima 
lSgione iturum, de qua non dttbitaret, but if no one 
dse would folloio, stili he would go with the tenth legion 
alone , of which he had no doubt . — Caes. B.G. I. 40. 
si quos adversum proelium et fiiga Gallorum commfiveret, 
hos si quaererent repSrire posse, if any were troubled 
by this checky and by the flight of the Oauls , they might find 
if they would (zsk. — Id. 

III. Any tense of the Indicative may be used to express 
both condition and resuit in its appropriate time : as, 

si ergo apud inferos miseri non sunt, ne sunt quidem £pud 
inferos ulli, if therefore , the wretched are not in the in - 
femal regions , there is no one there at atl . —Cic. Tuse. I. 6. 
sanabimur si vSlemus, we shall be healed if we wish. — Id. 
III. 6. 

quicquid jurarunt, ventus et unda rapit, whatever they have 
swom [i.e., if they have sworn any thing], the winds and 
waves sweep away. —Prop II. 28, 8. 

IV. The Subjunctive is used in both members of condi- 
tional sentences: — 

1. The Present, in reference to future time, to express a 
supposition less vividly or as less probable than when the 
future indicative is used: as, 

nec si muneribus certes, concedat Iollas, nor if you should 
me in gifts , would Iollas yidd . — Virg. Buc. II. 57. 
haec si tecum patria 15quatur, nonne impetrare debeat? 

If thy country should thus speak to thee , ought she not to 
prevail 7 — Cic. Cat. I. 8. 

Oflen the future indicative stands in the apodosis; as, 
si deficiant vires, audacia certe laus erit, if strength should 
fail f boldness at least will have praise, — Prop. II. 10, 5. 

2. The Secondary tenses, when the supposition is known 
to be false ; the imperfect referring to present time, the plu- 
perfect to past: as, 
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ii meum consilium auctoritasque valuisset, tu h5die Sgeres, 
nos libgri essemus, respublica non tot ddces et ex¬ 
ercitus amisisset, if my judgment and authority had 
prevailed [as they did not], you would this day be poor 
[which you are not], we should be free , the republic would 
not have lost so many leaders and armies. —Cic.Phil. 11.15, 

The indicative (in apodosis) sometimes expresses what ought 
f,o have been done, or is intended, or already begun; as, 

si Hornae Cn. Pompeius privatus esset hoc tempQrS, tamen 
is 8rat deligendus, if Gnceus Pompey were a private Citi¬ 
zen at Home at this time , nevertheless he ought to be selected . 
— Cic. Leg. Man. 17. 

in amplexus filiae ruebat, nisi lictores obstitissent, he was 

about rushing into his daughtePs arms t unless the lictors 
had prevented. —Tac. Ann. XVI. 32. 

When a subjunctive is required in the apodosis of a conditional 
clause, by the structure of the sentence of which it forms a part, the 
pluperfect may be represented by the participle in rus with the 
perfect subjunctive of esse: as, 

adeo parata seditio fuit, ut Othonem rapturi fuSrint, ni 
incerta noctis timuissent, so far advanced was the con - 
spiracy , that they would have seized upon Otho if they had 
not feared the uncertainties of the night [rapuissent ni 
timuissent following ut]. — Tac. Hist. I. 26. 

3. The Subjunctive is sometimes used to express a condi- 
tion of a general nature, referring indefinitely to any one of 
a series of acts; in this case the indicative is used in the 
apodosis to state a repeated or customary action, or general 
truth: as, 

mSmbria minuitur nisi eam exerceas, the memory grows weak 
unless you exercise it. — Cic. Sen. 7. 
id tibi dixisset, hastam in fines eSrum mittebat, when he 
[the herald] had said this , he would throw [used to throw] 
a spear into their territories. —Liv. I. 32. 

Note. — Verbs expressing power, propriety, etc., may take 
the indicative in apodosis; the imperfect to express present time, 
the perfect and pluperfect for past: as, satius erat, it were better . 
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60. Implied Conditions. 

The subordinate member of a conditional sentence (that 
containing the condition), is frequently omitted. Under this 
head belong most of the subjunctives which appear to be 
independent verbs, and which would not always take this 
mood if the condition were fully stated (See § 68 ). 

In this usage the perfect subjunctive is especially common; and 
the second person singular, to denote some indefinite person. 

The Subjunctive in implied conditions is employed as in 
the following examples : — 

1. In its so-called Potential use, referring to an indefinite 
subject: as, 

tum in lecto quoque videres sfisurros, then on each couch you 
might see whisperings. — Hor. Sat. II. 8, 77. 

Here a complete sentence would require the pluperfect: thus, 
vidisses si adfuisses, you would have seen if you had been there. 

2. In cautious, modest, or hypothetical statement: as, 
nec ullam morum partem m&gis laudavSris, nor would one com - 

mend more higMy any one of their customs. —Tac. Germ. 17. 
vSlim sic tibi persuadeas, I wish you would persuade yourself 
of this .— Cic. Fam. XV. 4. 

vellem adesset M. Antonius, I wish Mark Antony were pres - 
ent. — Id. Phil. I. 7. 

VSlim refers to future time, vellem to present or past time, 
in a wish for something known to be impossible. 

3. In questions asked with a certain hesitation or doubt: as, 
quid Sgo carmine plura commSmfirem ? why shoidd I relate 

more in verse ? — Catuli. 64, 116. 

4. In conceding a point, or supposing a case; — here the 
inference or conclusion is the clause omitted: as, 

fuSrit ille Brutus, qui dfimlnatu regio rempubllcam libera¬ 
vit, suppose there was a Brutus who freed the republic from 
the tyranny of the kings. — Cic. Phil. I. 6. 
si jam sint id Adepti, suppose they have already obtained it .—Id. 
Cat. II. 9. 
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61. CONDITIONAL PARTICLES. 

Certain Particles implying a condition are followed 
by tlie Subjunctive. These are — 

1. Particles of comparison, — tamquam, qu&sl, vSltiti, 
&c.: as, 

tamquam m5do ex deorum concilio descendisset, as if he 

had just come down from the council of the gods. —Cic. 
N.D. I. 8. 

quasi plures fortunati sint quam infelices, as if more were 
fortunate than unfortunate. — Cic. Tuse. I. 36. 

2. The concessive particles, quamvis, however rrmch ; licet 
and ut, granting that; cum, although ; and, in later writers, 
quamquam, although: as, 

itaque eum qui audiunt^ quamvis ipsi infantes sint, t&men 
illo m5do confidunt se posse dicSre, thei'efore those 
who hear him , however incapable of speaking they may 
themselves he , nevertheless fed confident that they can speak 
in that manner. — Cic. Orat. 23. 

ut neminem &lium nisi T. P&tlnam rfigasset, scire pdtuit, 

even if he had asked no one but Titus Patina , he might have 
Jcnovm. — Cic. Mil. 17. 

quamquam per dictatorem dilectus habitus esset, although 
the levy had heen held under the authority of the dictator. — 
Liv. II. 32. 

cum mercede dficeret, although he taught for pay. — Cic. de 
Orat. I. 28,. 

Quamquam and etsi introduce the statement of a fact, and 
regularly take the indicative; quamvis, licet, and ut, of a sup- 
posed case, and take the subjunctive; cum, signifying although , 
while used as equivalent to quamquam, takes the subjunctive by 
special use. (See § 62 , i.) 

3. Dum, dumm$d$, and m$d$, provided: as, 

multa admiranda sunt, SllgSre m6do curae sit, many points 
are deserving of admiration, provided there he care in se - 
lecting. — Quint. X. 1, 131. 

Note. — A Relative is often equivalent to a Demonstrative pre- 
ceded by a Conditional, Causal, or Final Particle. (See §§ 63 , 64 .) 
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62. Relations op Time. 

I. Cnm (quum), meaning when, takes the indicative ; since, 
or although, the subjunctive: as, 

cum se inter gqultum turmas insinuaverunt, when they have 
worked their way amongthe troops of horse. — Caes. B.G. 
IV. 33. 

cum sdlltudo et vita sine Amicis insidiarum et mStus plena 
sit, since solitude and a life without friends is full of 
treachery and fear . — Cic. de Fin. I. 20. 

But cum, when, is followed by the secondary tenses of the sub¬ 
junctive in narration: as, 

cum essem in CArAmico, when I was in the Ceramicus . — Cic. 
Att. I. 10. 

II. Dum, donSc, quoad, until; and antequam, prius¬ 
quam, hefore, may take the subjunctive, — 

1. In reference to future time; 

2. To express something desired or anticipated; or, 

3. (The secondary tenses) in historical narration: as, 
priusquam ad portum vAnias, hefore you come to the harhor. — 

Ter. Ad. IV. 2, 44. 

dum n6vi magistratus sortirentur provincias, M. Baebius 
transirA in Epirum est jussus, until the new magistrales 
should draw lots for their provinces , Marcus Bcebius was 
ordered to cross into Epirus . — Liv. XXXY. 24. 
festinandum cetAris videbatur, antAquam crescAret invAlIda 
adhuc conjuratio, the others were of opinion that it was 
hest to hasten, hefore the yet weak conspiracy should galher 
strength .—Tac. Hist. I. 33. 

trgpldatidnis Aliquantum AlAphanti edebant, donec quietem 
ipse timor fecisset, the elephants caused some confusior^ 
until their very fear had caused quiet . — Liv. XXI. 28. 

These particles also sometimes take the subjunctive in state- 
ments of a general truth or customary action: as, 
priusquam populus suffragium ineat, in incertum comitio¬ 
rum eventum patres auctores fiunt, hefore the people 
come to the vote , the senate forestall the uncertain resuit of 
the election. —Liv. I. 17. 
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63. Cause ob Reason. 

I. The conjunctions quod (sometimes qui&), because , and 
quQniam and quando, since, are followed by the subjunctive 
when the reason is stated not as a fact, but as a motive in the 
mind of another, and even of the speaker or writer himself: as, 
Drusus retttllit ad SSnatum de illo quod in eum ordinem 

consul tam gr&viter in contidne esset invectus, Drusus 
laid his [Philippus’»] case before the Senate , on the ground 
that he, although consul, had inveighed so bitterly against 
that body in the public assembly. — Cic. de Orat. III. 1. 
accedit illa qudque causa, quod a cetSris forsitan It5. pS- 
titum sit ut dicSrent, ut utrumvis salvo officio fSc8re 
se posse arbitrarentur, there is this reason besides [in my 
own mind], that others have perhaps been invited to speak, in 
such a way that they supposed they might act either way with 
a ciear conscience . — Id. Rose. Am. 1. (See § 66, i.) 

Non qu5 (negatively non quin) is often used for non quod : as, 
non quo furtum f&cSre stiidugrit, not that he desired to commit 
a theftc — Ter. Eun. 28. 

II. Relatives implying a cause or reason take the subjunc¬ 
tive, being frequently strengthened by ut, utpftte, quippe, or 
praesertim: as, 

f&teor me errasse, qui hoc maluSrim, I confess that I erred in 
choosing this . — Cic. Rose. Am. 49. 
quippe qui ne in oppidum quidem nisi perraro vSniret, no 
doubt, for he hardly ever came to toum at ali. — Id. 18. 
praesertim quod tua negligentia factum arbitremur, particu- 
larly as we think it happened by your neglect . —Id. Flacc. 17. 

III. Cum causal, signifying since, takes the subjunctive: as, 
cum omnis pdptOi Rdmani religio in sacra et in auspicia 

divisa sit, since the whole religion of the Boman people is 
divided into ceremonies and auspices. — Cic. N.D. III. 2. 
But in the sense of quod, on the ground that , it takes the in¬ 
dicative: as, 

grattUor tibi cum tantum v&les UpUd Dolabellam, I congratu¬ 
late you on your influence with Dolabella .— Cic. F&m. IX. 14. 
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64. Purpose. 

I. Final Clauses, or those expressing a Purpose, take the 
subjunctive after relatives (qui=ut is), or the conjunction ut 
(titi), in order that, and (negatively) ne, ut ne, lest: as, 
m6net ut ignes in castris fI6ri prohibeat, ne qua ejus ad¬ 
ventus prbcul significatio flat, he advises him to pro - 
hibit Jires being made in camp , in order that no signs of hia 
arrival may be shown at a distance . — Caes. B.G. VI. 29. 

ut ne sit impune, that it be not with impunity. — Cic. Mil. 12. 

II. Quo is used for ut eo, especially with comparatives: as, 

castris ad Babyloniam pbsltis quo majore animo cUpessS- 
rent bellum, the camp being pitched near Babylon , in order 
that they might enter into the war with greater spirit. — 
Curt. III. 2, 2. 

Note. — Compare quominus, (= ut eo minus,) after verbs 
of hindering. — § 65, m. 

III. After expressions denoting fear, ut (ne non) is to be 
translated that not; ne, that or lest: as, 

omnes labores te excIpSre video; timeo ut sustineas, I see 

you taking upon yourself ali labors; 1 fear you witt not 
endure them. —Cic. Fam. XIV. 2. 
pavor cepSrat milites, ne mortiferum esset vulnus, fear had 
seized the soldiers that the wound [of Scipio] was mortal . — 
Liv. XXIV. 42. 

IV. Ut or ne is ofien omitted, especially after verbs of 
wishing, advising, &c.; as, 

Syro ignoscas vfilo, I wish that you woxdd pardon Syrus . — Ter. 
Heaut. V. 5, 22. 

cave ignoscas, do not pardon. — Cic. Lig. 5. 

Note. — For ut, signifving although , see § 61, 2. In the sense 
of when , as, how, it takes the indicative : as, ut valet ? how is she ? 
Pl. Trin ; ut vidi, when 1 saw. —Virg. Buc. VIII. 41. 

V. The purpose of an action is expressed in Latin in va- 
rious ways ; but never (except rarely in poetry) by the simple 
infinitive, as m English. The sentence, he sent men to 
plough the Jield, may be rendered, — 
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1. By the subjunctive with ut: as, 
hbmlnes misit ut agrum ararent. 

2. By the subjunctive with qui : as, 
homines mis it qui agrum ararent. 

3. By the Gerund or Gerundive with ad: as, 
homines misit ad agrum arandum. (§ 73, iv.) 

4. By the Gerundive with causa or gratia: as, 
homines misit agri arandi causa. (§ 73, m.) 

5. By the Future Participle: as, 
homines misit agrum araturos. (§ 25, i.) 

Purpose is also expressed by the Former Supine in many 
verbs: as, spectatum ltidos ivit, he icent to see the games. (§ 74.) 

65. CONSEQUENCE OR RESULT. 

I. Clauses denoting a Resuit take the subjunctive after 
relatives and the conjunction ut (negative, ut non) : as, 
Augusto prompta ac profluens quaeque dSceret principem 

elQquentia fuit, Augustus possessed a ready and fluent 
power of speaking , such as became a prince . — Tac. Ann. 
xm. 3. 

Quae fuit eorum tanta Iniquitas ut placari pdpiilo Romano 
non possent nisi viri tales occidissent? How great 
was their injustice [that of the gods] that they could not be 
reconciled to the Roman people urdess men of such eminence 
should fdUf — Cic. N.D. HI. 6. 

II. Qnin, that not, is used after negative expressions, 
denoting hinderance, resistance, doubt, and suspension of 
effort: as, 

est deterrita numquam quin fleret, she was never prevented 
from weeping. — Tib. I. 3, 13. 

non dtiblto quin hanc s&lutem antgponas illi victoriae, I do 

not doubt that you value this security more highly than that 
victory. — Cic. Lig. 10. 

Many of these expressions may also be followed by the infini¬ 
tive, or by ne with the subjunctive: as, 

prohibentur &dire ad filios [also ne adeant], they areforbid - 
den to visit their own sons . — Cic. Verr. V. 45. 
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III. Quominus, that not , may be used after verbs of hinder- 
ing: as, 

neo aetas impSdit, qu5mlnus agri c51endi stUdia teneamus, 

nor does the time of life prevent us from retaining the toste 
for tiUing the ground. —Cic. de Senect. 17. 

IV. The subjunctive stands in relative clauses — 

1. After dignus, worthy ; indignus, unworthy ; aptus, 
Idoneus, fit; unus and solus, only : as, 

idonea mihi Laeli persona visa est, quae de Smicltia dis¬ 
sereret, the person of Laelius seemed to me a suitable one 
to discourse of friendship. — Cic. de Ainic. I. 
nil admirari pr5pe res est un3. sol&que, quae possit f&cSre 
et servare beatum, to be surprised at nothing is almost 
the sole and only thing which can make and keep one hap - 
py . — Hor. Ep. I. 6, 1. 

2. After general expressions denoting existence and non- 
existence: as, 

Srant qui Helvidium miserarentur, there were some who pitied 
Helvidius. —Tac. Ann. XVI. 29. 
niMi est illdrum, quin [= quod non] 8go illi dizSrim, there is 
none of these things which I have not said to him. — Plaut. 
Bacc. III. 9, 89. 

undS agger comportari posset, nihil Srat rSUquum, there were 
no materials leftfrom which a mound could be got together. 
— Caes. B.C. II. 15. 

3. After quam, than : as, 

majores arb&res caedebant, quam quas ferre miles posset, 

they cut larger trees than a soldier could carry . — Liv. 
XXXIII. 5. 

66. Intermediate Clauses. 

I. A Relative, or other subordinate clause, takes the 
Subjunctive, when it is regarded . as an integral part of 
the thought or expression of some other person than the 
speaker or writer. 
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Many such clauses may be so regarded or not, as the 
writer chooses: as, 

primam pdsuit eam de qua m5do dixi, quae orta esset 
ex praesensione rerum futurarum, he Jirst meniioned 
that of which I have just spoken [direct statement] which 
(according to him) had its origin in the fore-feeling of the 
Future. — Cic. N.D. II. 5. (See§63,i.) 

II. A clause depending on a verb in the subjunctive will 
also be in the subjunctive, if regarded as an integral part of 
the sentence on which it depends : as, 

qui a scribendi consuetudine ad dicendum vSnit, hanc ad- 
fert facultatem, ut etiam stiblto si dicat, t&men illa 
quae dicantur similia scriptorum esse videantur, he 

who posses from the praetice of writing to speaking , brings 
with him this power , that even if he speak witliout preparar 
tion , yet what he says seems like written words. — Cic. de 

Orat. I. 33. [etiam subito si dicit, tamen illa quae 
dicuntur similia scriptorum esse videntur.] 

III. Intermediate Clauses in the oratio obliqua take the 
Subjunctive. (See the foliowing section.) 

67 . Oratio Obliqua. 

If a quotation is made in the words of the original 
speaker, it is called Oratio Recta ( direct discourse). 
But if it is made to depend on some verb of speaking 
or thinking, varying the form of the words from that 
originally used, it is called Oratio Obliqua ( indirect 
discourse'). 

In English, an indirect quotation is introduced by the conjunc- 
tion that. 

I. The Latin form for quotations is as follows : — 

1. In Indirect Questions the subjunctive is used: as, 
quid sit fUturum cras fUge quaergre, avoid inquiring what will 
be to-morrow. [direct question, quid est futurum cras ?] 
Hor. Carm. I. 9, 13. 
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nec quibus rationibus stipgrare possent, sed quemadmbdum 
uti victoria deberent cogitabant, nor did they (the army 
of Pompey) rejlect by what means they could win the victory , 
but in what manner they should use it, — Caes. B.C. III. 83. 

Thus quid quaeris ? (direct question) means, what do you ask ? 
scio quid quaeras (indirect question) means, I know what you 
ask; scio quod quaeris (direct assertion) means, I know the 
thing you ask, The indic, is rarely used for indir. questione. 

Note. — Nescio quis, I know not who f is sometimes used 
(generally in the way of disparagement), to introduce a direct 
assertion; being nearly equivalent to aliquis or quidam, some 
one , and may take the indicative: as, 

quin gtiam fuit audiendus Licinius nescio qui, then too you 
had to listen to one Licinius. — Cic. Mil. 24. 

Nescio an, I know not whether , is often used as equivalent to 
perhaps , and regularly takes the subjunctive. 

2. A Declarative sentence, when quoted, takes the con- 
struction of the accusative with the infinitive, the subjecfc 
being put in the accusative, and the verb in the appropriate 
tense of the infinitive: as, 

Crassus v&let, Crassus is wdl; dicit Crassum v&lere, he says 
that Crassus is wdl. 

scripsit epistblam, he has written a letter; dicit se scripsisse 
Spist&lam, he says he has tcritten a letter. 
non laetor, I am not glad; nggo me laetari, I say I am not glad. 
mihi videor s&tis et esse deos et qufles essent ostendisset 
I think 1 have shovm clearly enough , both that there are gods % 
and of what nature they are. —Cic. N.D. II. 28. (§57, v.) 

Esse here expresses an indirect statement; essent, an indirect 
question. 

The principal clause of a Conditional Sentence (apodosis) when 
indicative in the Oratio Recta, follows in the Oratio Obliqua the 
general rule for Declarative sentences; but when subjunctive, it 
is represented by the future participle with esse if present or im- 
perfect, or fuisse if pluperfect: as, 

nisi jurasset scSlus se facturum arbitrabatur [scelus faceret], 

he thought he would incur guilt unless he should take the 
oath. — Cic. Verr. I. 47. 
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jurant ita Ciceronem 18cuturum fuisse pBcutus esset], they 
swear that Cicero, would have spoken so. — Quint. X. 2, 17. 

Note.—T he subjunctive is not used as a principal verb, except 
in the apodosis of a conditional sentence (See § 60). 

The subject of the Infinitive is sometimes omitted, when it 
would be easiiy understood: as, 

r5gavi pervenissentne Agrigentum; dixit pervenisse [sc. 
ea], I asked whether they (the curtains) had reached Agri* 
genium; he answered that they had . —Cic. Verr. IV. 12. 

II. Subordinate clauses in the oratio obliqua take the 
subjunctive, the tense being determined by that of the prin¬ 
cipal verb (see § 57 also, § 66 . i.) : as, 

L. LenttUus consul senatui reique publicae se non deftttu- 
rum pollicetur, si audacter ac fortiter sententias di¬ 
cere vSlint, Lucius Lentulum the consul promises not to 
desert the Senaie and the republic , if they are willing to 
speak their minds boldly and bravely [non deero ... si 
v&letis]. — Caes. B.C. I. 1. 

Ariovistus respondit: si quid ipsi a CaesAre 5pus esset, 
sese ad eum venturum fuisse;. .. sibi autem mirum 
videri, quid in sua Gallia, quam bello vicisset, aut 
Caesari aut o mnin o pQptilo Romano negotii esset, 

Anovistus answered , that, if he wanted any thing of Caesar , 
he would have come to him; . . . but that he wondered what 
concem either Caesar or the Roman people at ali had with 
his Gaul, which he had conquered in war [si quid 6pus 
esset... venissem; . . . mirum videtur, quid in mea 
Gallia, quam bello vici,... Caesari ... nSgdtii sit].— 
Caes. B.G. I. 34. 

But the indicative frequently stands in a clause of this charac¬ 
ter, where it States an independent fact, and is not a part of the 
general assertion: as, 

quis neget haec omnia quae videmus deorum potestate 
administrari ? who can deny that ali these things we see are 
ruled by the power of the gods ? — Cic. Cat. III. 9. 

1. An Imperative in the Oratio Recta becomes a subjunctive in 
the Oratio Obliqua: as, 

ne committeret, let him not bring it about [ne commiseris]. — 
Caes. B.G. I. 13. 
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2. A Question is put in the infinitive, unless in the second per- 
son, in which case it becomes subjunctive: as, 

ai vStSris conttimgliae oblivisci vellet, num Stiam rScentium 
injuriarum mgmbriam [se] deponSre posse ? if he were 
willing to forget the ancient disgrace , could he also lay 
aside the memory of recent outrages ? [num possim ?] — 
Caes. B.G. I. 14. 

quid sibi vellent? what did they wish? [quid vultis?]— Id. 44. 

III. 1. A future infinitive is ofiten expressed by fBrS 
(ffiturum esse) ut with the subjunctive; regularly so in 
verbs without supine stem: as, 

rebantur Snim fbre ut exercitus impgratorem persgquSre- 
tur, for they thought that the army would folloto the genr 
eral .— Cic. N.D. III. 6. 

nisi nuntii de Caes&ris victoria essent adlati, existimabant 
plerique futurum fuisse uti amitteretur, unless news of 
Caesaris victory had been brought , most thought he would 
have been lost . — Cses. B.C. III. 101. 

2. After verbs signifying kope, promise , and the like, the 
subject of the infinitive, whether a noun or a personal or 
reflective pronoun, must always be expressed: as, 

promisit se venturum, he promised to come . 
sperat se nSgotium confecturum, he hopes to finish the busi• 
ness, 

But where there is no future participle, fbre nt with the sub¬ 
junctive must be used : as, 

sperat fore ut possit, he hopes to be ahle . 
pollicetur fore ut frumentum adf£ratur, he promises that com 
shall be brought (more rarely, adiatum iri or fore). 

IV. 1. The passive of verbs of saying, &c., may either be 
used impersonally, followed by the accusative with the infini¬ 
tive ; or personally, followed by the infinitive alone : as, 

primi traduntur arte quadam verba vinxisse, they are relatect 

to have been thefirst to combine words by a certain art [also, 
traditur eos primos, etc.J — Cic. Orat. 13. 
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2. The infinitive passive may be used impersonally after 
tliese verbs: as, 

in eo ipso in quo praedicationem nobili tatemque despici* 
unt, praedicari de se ac nominari vQlunt, in ihat very 
work , in which they disparage renown and celebrity , they de - 
sire that they may be renowned and named. — Cic. Areh. 10. 

Y. After a comparison, in the Oratio Obliqua, the construc- 
tion of the accusative with the infinitive is usually con* 
tinued: as, 

nullam c&pltaliorem pestem quam vSluptatem corpdris hd- 
mlnlbus dicebat a natura d&tam [not quam v&luptas], 

he said tliat no more deadly evil had been given to men by 
nature than bodily pleasure . — Cic. de Senect. 12. 

68. WlSHES AND COMMANDS. 

I. The subjunctive (often strengthened by the particles nt, 
ntlnam, o si) is used in wishes; the primary tenses in refer- 
ence to future time; the secondary to express a hopeless wish, 
the imperfect in present time, the pluperfect in past: as, 
serus in caelum rSdeas, may st thou retmn late to the skies. — 

Hor. Carm. I. 2, 45. 

fttinam me mortuum vidisses, would that you had seen me 
dead. — Cic. ad Q. Fr. I. 3, 1 . 

The primary tenses of the subjunctive so used are often equiv- 
alent to an imperative (see § 58, ra.) : as, 
ne semper udum Tibur et Aesfilae declive contempleris 
arvum, do not for ener gaze at watery Tibur and the sloping 
fields of Aesula. — Hor. Carm. III. 29,6. 

II. With verbs of wishing and permitting the infinitive is 
generally used: as, 

te tua frui virtute ciiplmus, we wish you to reap the benefit of 
your virtue. — Cic. Brut. 97. 

neu sinas Medos Squltare inultos, nor permit the Medes to make 
incursions with impunity . —Hor. Carm. I. 2, 51. 

But the subjunctive may be used without ut : as, 
vellem mos esset, / would it were the custom. — Ter. Ad. IV. l t 
16. (§64, iv.) 
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HL Jttbeo, command , and V$to, forbid, take the accusative 
and the infinitive; other verbs of commanding, the dative 
with ut and the subjuqctive : as, 

omnem sSnatum ad se convSnire jussit, he commandcd the 
entire senate to come to him. — C®s. B.G. IL 5. 
suis imperavit ne quod omnino telum in hostes relcSrent, he 
ordered his soldiers to hurl back no weapon at aU against 
the enemy. —Id. I. 46. (But imp8ro hoc fieri) 

69 . Subjunctive in Relative Clauses. 

The various relative clauses have been already treated of, 
under the special heads to which they belong. They may be 
classed under the following tities : — 

1. General relatives in protasis, §§ 59, 60, 61. 

2. Temporal clauses (relative ad verbs of time), §62, iv. 

3. Relative implying a Cause, § 63, n. 

4. Relative of Purpose, § 64* i. 

5. Relative of Consequence or Resuit, § 65, i. & rv. 

6. Relative in Intermediate Clauses, § 66. 

7. Relative clauses in oratio obliqua, § 67. 

Note. — In general, the relative with a definite antecedent 
takes the indicative in direct construction; with an indefinite ante¬ 
cedent, the subjunctive: as, 

hi sunt qui It5 piitant, these are they that think so. 

sunt qui ita putent, there are some toho think so. (§ 65, rv. 2.) 

70 . Substantive Clauses. 

A Substantive Clause is a clausQ or plirase — usu- 
ally the indicative with quod, the subjunctive with ut, 
or the accusative with the infinitive — which is con- 
strued like a noun, as the subject or object of a leading 
verb, or in apposition with the subject or object. 

The subordinate verb in a substantive clause is usually in the 
subjunctive, as in § 66. For examples, see §§ 64, 65, 67, 68; 
also the following: — 
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I. Verbs implying motive or des ire generally take ut (ne) 
with the subjunctive (see §§ 64 , 66 , 68 ) : as, 

concedo tibi ut ea praetereas, I allow you to pass over these 
points . —Cic. Roso. Am. 19. 

When verbs of this class are used for a mere expression of 
opinion, they take the accusative with the infinitive: as, 
concedo non esse miseros qui mortui sint, I grant that those 
who are dead are not miserable. — Cic. Tuse. I. 7. 

II. Impersonal verbs and other expressions denoting hap- 
pening and existence, take a subjunctive introduced by nt 
(ut non), as subject (see § 65 ) : as, 

sequitur ut cujusque generis n$t£ quaeratur, it follows that 
the mark of each class should be sought . — Cic. Orat. 23. 
accidit ut esset plena lflna, it chanced to be full moon. — Cses. 
B.G. IV. 29. 

accedit ut conturber, anotherpoint is that I am disturbed . — Cic. 
Deiot. 1. 

mos est h5mlnum ut nolint eundem pluribus rebus excel¬ 
lere, it is the custom of men to be unwilling to admit that 
the sameperson exeds in several respeets. — Id. Brut; 21. 

III. Verbs of satisfaction and wonder, and impersonal 
expressions denoting fitness, take the accusative with the 
infinitive: as, 

quae perfecta esse gaudeo, vehementerque laetor, I refoice 
and greatly exuit that these thxngs have been accomplished. 
— Cic. Rose. Am. 47. 

accusatores multos esse in civitate utile est, it is advantage- 
ous that there be many accusers in a state . —Id. 20. 

IV. Quod with the indicative is used to indicate the ex¬ 
istence of a state of things, and at the same time express a 
judgment (compare § 63 , i.) : as, 

gaudeo quod te interpellavi, I rejoice that I interrupted you . — 
Cic. Legg. III. 1. 

n51i piitare pigritia me f&cere, quod non mea m&nu scribo, 

do not think that it is through indolence that 1 do not wriU 
with my oum hand. —Id. Att. XVI. 15. 

6 
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71 . Questions. 

Questions are introduced by interrogative Pronouns 
or Adverbs, or by the interrogative Particles num, utrum, 
an, and the Enclitic -ne. 

An Enclitic is a particle joined in spelling to the preceding 
word, but retaining its independent meaning. 

I. The enclitic -ne is used in questions asked for informa- 
tion merely ; nonne when the answer yes, and num when the 
answer no, is expected; but in indirect questions num loses 
its peculiar meaning: as, 

mSmlnistisne ? do you remember ? — Cic. Ros. Am. 28. 
nonne his vestigiis ad c&put m&lgflcii pervSniri s51et? is 

it not customary to come by these traces to the source of a 
crime ? — Id. 27. 

num dttbium est ? is there any doubt ? — Id. 37. 

The interrogative particle is often omitted: as, 
patere tua consilia non sentis ? do you not perceive that your 
‘pians lie open ? — Cic. Cat. I. 1. 


II. In double questions, utrum or -ne stands in the first 
member, an (annon, necne), in the second : as, 
utrum has corpdris an PythUgQrae tibi malis vires ingSnii 
d&ri ? would you rather iliis strength nf body should be 
given you , or the strength of intellect of Pythagoras ? — Cic. 
de Senect. 10. 

quaero servosne an libSros, I ask whether slaves or free . — 
Id. Rose. Am. 27. 

The interrogative particle is often omitted in the first mem¬ 
ber, when -ne may stand in the second: as, 
sunt haeo tua verba necne ? are these your words or notf — 
Cic. Tuse. 111. 18. 

Sometimes the first member is omitted, and an alone asks a 
question with indignatio» or surprise : as, 

an tu misSros pUtas illos ? do you think that those men are mis - 
erable ? — Cic. Tuse. I. 7. 

For Indirect Questions, see §§ 24, ii., 67, 1 .1. 
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72 . Participles. 

The time of participles, like that of infinitives, is 
relative to that of the verbs npon which they depend. 

1. Participles are ofien used where the English idiom 
would require a separate clause: as, 

vgnienti in LXgiires Hannib&li duo quaestores Romani tra¬ 
duntur, as Hannibal is entering among the Liguriaris , two 
Roman qucestors are given inio his hands. — Liv. XXI. 59. 
instructos ordines in lQcum aequum deducit, he draws up the 
lines , and leads them into a favorableplace. — Sali. Cat. 59. 

See examples in §25, page 27. 

2. Sometimes a perfect participle agreeing with a noun is 
used wheu the action rather than the thing is to be made 
prominent: as, 

ab urbe condita, from the founding of the city. — Liv. (title). 

3. As there is no perfect active participle in Latin, the 
perfect passive, used absolutely with the noun which would 
have been the object, is used to express active relations: as, 
his initis consiliis oppida muniunt, having formed these pians, 

they fortify their towns. — Caes. B.G. III. 9. 

See, respecting the Ablative Absolute, § 54* x. 

73 . Gerund and Gerundive. 

The Gerund governs the same case as the verb; in 
grammatical construction it follows the same rules 
with nouns. But where the gerund would have an 
object in the accusative, the gerundive is regularly 
used instead, agreeing with the noun, and in the case 
which the gerund would have had: as, 

p&ratidres ad omnia pSrictila siibeunda, better prepared to 
meet all dangers . — Caes. B.G. I. 5. 

Subeunda agrees with pericula, which is governed by ad; 
the construction with the gerund would be ad subeundum omnia 
pericula, ad governing the gerund, and the gerund goveming the 
accusative pericula. 
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GEBCND Aifb GERUNDIVE. 


I. The nominative of the gerund or gerundive is construed 
with the dative of persons, implying obligation or duty: as, 
pugnandum est nobis, toe must fight ,— ue.fghting is ourbusi - 

ness , or it beLongs to us tojight (compare § 51, vi., vrn.). 
Caes&ri omnia uno tempbre Srant Agenda, Cassor had every- 
thing to do at once. —Caes. B.G. II. 20. 
jftvSni p&randum sSni utendum est, it is for the young to 
get t for the old to et\joy. — Sen. Ep. 36. 

The Infinitive is also used as a verbal noun, like the Gerund, 
taking the Genitive, or the neuter of the Possessive, to express pos- 
session or duty (§ 50, i. 1.), while the Gerund takes the Dative: as, 
s&pientis est parcius blbSre ; or, s&pienti est parcius biben¬ 
dum, it is for a wise man to drink rather sparingly. 

Where the use of the dative as agent would be ambiguous — 
as in verbs governing the dative — a different construction must 
be used: thus, 

ei parcendum est means either he must spare or he must be 
spared ; but ei parcendum est a nobis. 

Note.—T hia is the adjective me&ning of the Gerundive in all the cases. 

II. The genitive is construed as an objective genitive 
(§ 50 , iii.), foliowing nouns and adjectives : as, 

nSque consilii h&bendi nSque arma c&piendi spStio d&to, 

time being given neither for forming pians nor for taking 
arms. —Caes. B.G. IV. 14. 

It is used especially before causa or gratia to express the 
purpose of an action: as, 

dissimulandi causa aut sui expurgandi, for the sake of dis- 
sembling or of excusing himself —Sali. Cat. 31. 

Or even alone with the same signification : as, 
oognoscendae antiquitatis, to study old times. — Tac. Ann. II. 59. 

The gerund is sometimes used with the genitive of an object 
not agreeing with it in gender or number: as, 
sui liberandi facultas, the opportunity of getting themselves ciear. 
— Caes. B.G. IV. 34. 

ego ejus videndi cupidus, recta consSquor, eager to see her 9 
I follow straight. — Ter. Hec. III. 3, 12. 
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III. The dative follows words expressing purpose or fifc- 
ness: as, 

c5mXtia constllibus creandis, comitia for appointing consuis. <— 
Liv. XXXV. 24. (Gerund, consiUes creando.) 
te sdciam sttideo scribendis versibus esse, 1 desire that thou 
[Venus] be my partner in writing verses. — Luer. I. 25. 

It is used especially to designate the functions of magistrates: 
as, 

decemviri stlitibus [litibus] judicandis, the Board of ten for 

determining lawsuits. 

IV. The accusative follows the prepositions ad, inter, and 
ob (occasionally ant$, circa, in) : as, 

me v5cas ad scribendum, you invite me to write. — Cic. Orat. 10. 
nactus aditus ad ea cdnanda, having found means to under - 
take these things . — Caes. B.C. I. 31. 

V. The ablative is used after the prepositions ab, de, ex, 
and in ; or to express manner or means: as, 

in quaerendis suis, in seeking his own comrades . — Caes. B.G. 

II. 21 (Gerund, in quaerendo suos), 
multa pollicendo persuadet, he persuades by large promises. — 
Sali. Jug. 46. 


74 . Supine. 

I. The Former Supine (in um) follows verbs of motion 
to express the purpose of the motion (compare § 55, m. 2) : 
as, 

quid est, CrassS, inquit Julius,imusne sessum? etsi admbnl- 
tum venimus te non flagitatum, what now , Crassus , said 
Julius , shall we take our seats ? although we have come to 
remind , not to entreat you. — Cic. de Orat. III. 5. 

II. The Latter Supine (in n) is found only in a few 
verbs, especially those which express telling, hearing, and the 
like. It has a passive sense, and follows certain adjectives 
which describe the character of the action : as, 

difficile est dictu, it is hard to say [in the telling]. — Cic. de‘ 
Lege Manii. 22. 
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Table 17. 

RtJLES op Syntax. — I. 

1. Nouns meaning the same thing agree in Case (Apposition) . 

2. Adjective8 agree with Nouns in Gender, Number, and Case. 

Possessive Adjectives stand for the genitive of Pronouns, and 

in any case inay have a Genitive in apposition (§ 46, 3). 

3. Relatives agree with their Antecedents in Gender, Num¬ 
ber, and Person. 

4. A Yerb agrees with its Subject in Number and Person. 

Two or more Singular Subjects — also Collective Nouns, with 

quiaque and uterque —take a plural verb (§ 49, i.). 

5. One Noun govems another in the Genitive signifying Origin 
or Possession (§ 50, i.; iii., 1), and (with Adjectives) Quality. 

6. Words meaning a Part are followed by the Genitive of the 
word denoting the Whole (§ 50, ii). 

These include several Adverbs, and neuter Adjectives or Pro¬ 
nouns : as, satia, parum ; multum, plus ; quid, aliquid, &c. 

7. Certain G enitives of Quantity, as magni, pluris, and the 
like, are used to express indefinite Value (§ 54, ix., 1, 2). 

8. Some words of Memory and Feeling, Fullness and Want, 
— also many Verbal Adjectives, and Participles used as Adjectives, 
govern the Genitive (50, iii., 1, 2, 3; iv., 1, 3). 

So the Yerbs misereor, miseresco, and satago; the Im- 
personals miseret, poenitet, pudet, taedet, and piget; refert 
and intereat ; with recordor, memini, reminiscor and obliviscor, 
which may also govern the Accusative (§ 50, iv., 1, rem.). 

9. Verbs of Accusing and the like take the Genitive of the 
Charge or Penalty (§ 50, iv., 2). 

10. The Dative is generally used for the Indirect Object, or 
for the Person whose interest is concerned. In particular, 

Words of Likeness, Fitness, and Nearness govern the Dative. 

11. Yerbs signifying to favor, help,command, obey, serve, resist, 
threaten, be angry, pardon, envy, and trust, govern the Dative. 

Of these are adversor, credo, faveo, fido, impero, invideo, 
noceo, parco, pareo, placeo, servio, studeo, suadeo (per¬ 
suadeo) ; also, compounds of satis, bene, and male. 

12. The verb esse, to be t with its compounds (except posse and 
abesse), governs the Dative in the sense of Possession, Nearness, 
Help, &c. (§ 51, vi., viii.). 

13. Yerbs compounded with ad, ante, con, in, inter, ob, post, 
prae, pro, re, sub, super, govern the Dative (§ 51, v.). 

14. Verbs of Comparing, Giving, Declaring, andTaking away, 
govern the Accusative and Dative (§ 51, ii.). 

15. Words implying Purpose or End take a secondary object in 
the Dative (§ 51, vii.). 
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Table 18. 

Rules op Syntax.— II. 

16. The Accusative is the case of the Direct Object of a 
Transitive Verb (§ 52). 

17. The Subject of the Infinitive Mood is in the Accusative. 

18. Length of Time and extent of Space are put in the 
Accusative (§ 55, i, ii.). 

19. Yerbs of Asking and Teaching govern two Accusatives. 

20. The Ablative is used of Cause, Manner, Means, Instru- 
ment, Quality, Specification, and Price (§ 54). 

21. The Voluntary Agent after a Passive Verb is in the Abla¬ 
tive with a or ab ; but alter the Gerundive, it is in the Dative. 

22. Words denoting Separation, and Plenty or Want, — also 
opus and usus, signifying need, — govern the Ablative (§ 54, vi.). 

23. Participles denoting Birth or Origin — as natus, satus, 
ortus, editus, and the like — govern the Ablative. 

24. The Adjecti ves dignus, indignus, with the Verbals con¬ 
tentus, fretus, praeditus, &c. govern the Ablative (§ 54, iv.). 

25. The Deponents utor, fruor, fungor, potior, vescor, and 
dignor, with many of their compounds, govern the Ablative. 

26. The Comparative Degree is foliowed by the Ablative. 

27. Degree of Difference or Distance is put in the Ablative. 

28. Time when is put in the Ablative (§ 55, i.). 

29. The Subject and Predicate of a subordinate clause are often 
put in apposition in the Ablative (Ablative Absolute § 54, x.). 

30. The naine of the Place tohere is put in what is called the 
Locative Case: this is generally in form like the Genitive or 
Dative (§ 55, iii., 3). 

31. The name of the Place whither is in the Accusative; of the 
Place iohence in the Ablative. But with names of Countries, 
Prepositions are always used to express where , whither , or whence . 

32. One Verb governs another in the Infinitive (§ 58, iv.). 

The Infinitive, with Subject-Accusative, is espeiially used after 

verbs of Knowing, Thinking, Hearing, and Telling (§ 52, vi.). 

33. The Infinitive is often used for the tenses of the Indicative 
in narration (Historical Infinitive § 49, iii.). 

34. Conjunctions which simply connect sentences, or parts of 
sentences, are followed by the same Case or Mood as that which 
goes before. 

35. Conjunctions — also Relatives — implying Purpose or Re¬ 
suit, require the Subjunctive Mood (§§ 64, 65). Thus — 

36. Ut ( that ), ne,quo, quin, quominus; also quasi, velutsi, 
utinam, Osi; licet, cum (sinee or thouqh ), dum ( until ), and 
dumm5do, are followed by the Subjunctive (§§ 62, 63, 64, 65). 

For the govemment of Prepositions, see §§ 42, 56. 
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GENERAL RULES OF SYNTAX. 


§75 


75. General Rules of Syntax. 

I. A Noun used to describe another agrees with it in Case 
( Apposition) . — § 46. 

II. Adjectives agree with Nouns in Gender, Number, and 
Case. — § 47. 

III. Relatives agree with their Antecedents in Gender, Num- 

ber, and Person. — § 48. 

IV. A Verb agrees with its Subject Nominative in Number and 

Person. — §49. 

V. The Genitive is used — 

1. (Subjective) to define or limit the meaning of a Noun. 

— §50.1. 

2. (Partitive) to denote the Whole after words signifying a 

Part. — Id. n. 

3. (Objective) after Nouns, Adjectives, and Verbs, espe- 

cially those implying mental action or emotion. —Id. 
III., IV. 

VI. The Dative is used — 

1. After words implying Advantage or Disadvantage.— 

§ 51, i. in. iv. 

2. As the case of the Indirect Object. — Id. n. 

8. After many compounds of Prepositions. — Id. v. [vn. 

4. With esse, to denote Possession or Purpose. —Id. vi., 

5. With the Gerundive, &c., to denote the Agent. — Id. vrn. 

VII. The Accusative is the case — 

1. Of the Direct Object. — § 52, i. 

2. Of the Secondary Object after many verbs. — Id. m. 

3. As the subject of the Infinitive. — Id. vi. 

VIII. The Ablative is used — 

1. To express Cause, Means, and Specification.—§54, i. 

2. With an Adjective, to express Manner or Quality.— 

Id. ii. 

3. As the Object after certain Verbs and Adjectives,— 

Id. m, iv. 

4. After Comparatives. —Id. v. 

5. After words of Separation, Plenty, andWant.—Id. vi. 

6. Of Subject and Predicate, in Apposition (Ablative Abso¬ 

lute). — Id. x. 
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IX. Time t vhen takes the ablative; time how long and distance 
how far the accusative. — § 55, i., n. 

X. Relations of Place are expressed without prepositions, in 
the names of Towns and small Islands. — Id. m. 

XI. Twenty-six Prepositions govem the accusative; eleven the 
ablative. — § 56, i. 

XII. The Agent, after the passive voice, is expressed by the 
ablative with ab. — Id. rv*. 

XIII. In Compound Sentences, a primary tense is followed by a 

primary, and a secondary tense by a secondary.—§ 57. 

XIV. The Indicative Mood is regularly employed for the leading 

verb, and the Subjunctive in dependent clauses.— 
§58, i. ii. 

XV. The Infinitive may be used as the Subject or as the Object 
of the leading verb. — Id. iv. 

XVI. The subject of the Infinitive is put in the Accusative. — 

§52, vi.; §67,1. 2. 

XVII. Participles, Gerunds, and Supines govem the case of their 

own verbs; but in grammatical construction they fol- 
low the rules of nouns and adjectives. — §§ 72, 73, 74. 
XVIII. Conjunctions connect similar Cases and Moods, § 43. 

For a summary of the uses of the Subjunctive, see § 58, n. 


76. Arrangement. 

The Arrangement of words in a Latin sentence is not arbi- 
trary, but depends greatly on the skill of the writer to give 
emphasis, harmony, and clearness. 

In general, the Subject stands first, and the Verb last, in 
the sentence or clause to which they belong. The Object 
commonly precedes pretty closely the verb which governs it. 
A relative clause often goes before that containiug the ante¬ 
cedent, especially when any stress is laid upon it. “ In all 
oidinary cases, the adjective follows the noun, the genitive its 
goveming substantive, and the apposition the word which it 
qualifies.” 

The most emphatic words in a sentence are the first and 
the last; but emphasis is given by any unusual arrangement 
of the words. 
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§76 


Thus the usual order of words to express the phrase, the work- 
man built me a house, would be: artifex mihi ddmum aedifica¬ 
vit But eitlier domum, aedificavit, or mihi may be emphasized 
by being put first; and artifex, by being put last. 

If care is taken, in reading Latin aloud, — observing both 
emphasis and quantity as weli as acuent, — to bring out the sense 
and balance of the parts, it will be seen that great skill has been 
exercised in this particular by the classical writers. 

Latin expresses the relation of words to each other by 
inflection , rather than by position , like modern languages. 
Hence its structure not only admits of great variety in the 
arrangement of words, but is especially favorable to that form 
of sentence which is called a Period. In a period, the sense 
is expressed by the sentence as a whole , and is held in sus¬ 
pense till the delivery of the last word, which usually ex¬ 
presses the main action or motive. A careful attention to 
examples quoted in the Syntax will show the flexibility and 
force that can be given to the language in this way. 

An English sentence does not often admit this form of 
structure. It was imitated, sometimes with great skill and 
beauty, by many of the early writers of English prose; but 
its eftect is better seen in poetry, in such a passage as the 
following: — 

“ High on a throne of royal state, which far 
Outshone the wealth of Ormus and of Ind, 

Or where the gorgeous East with richest hand 
Showers on her kings barbarie pearl and gold, 

Satan exalted sat.” 

Paradise, Lost , Book II. 1-6. 
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RULES OF VERSE. (PROSODY.) 


77. Rhythm. 

The poetry of the ancients was not governed, like modem 
poetry, by accent and rhyme; but was measured, like music, 
by the length of the syllables, or vowel sounds. The meas¬ 
ured flow of verse is called Rhythm. 

Each syllable is considered as either long or short, — in 
quantity or length, not in quality or sound; a long syllable 
being reckoned in length equal to two short ones. 

The quantity of radical or stem-syllables, as of short a in 
p&ter or of long a in mater, can be learned only by observa- 
tion or practice, unless determined by the general rules of 
quantity. 

A radical vowel, when not made short or long under the 
general rules of quantity, is said to be determined by the 
Authority of the poets. 

78. Rules of Quantity. 

Note. — The Rules of Quantity do not in ali cases apply to 
numerous Greek words, especially proper names, which have been 
introduced by the Latin poets. 

I. General Rules. (See § 3, p. 3.) 

1. A vowel before another vowel is short. 

Examples. via, way; tr£ho, draw. 

6 * 
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Exceptions. In the genitive form ius, i is common, but has 
the accent: as in nullfus, ipsius ; but it is iong in alius (aliius). 

In fio i is long, except when followed by er : as, fiam, fXSrem. 

In the fifth declension, e is long between two vowels: as in 
diei ; but after a consonant, as in fidSi, it is short. 

In many Greek proper naines the vowel in Latin represents a 
long vowel or diphthong, and is consequently long: as in Thalia. 

2. A dipbtbong is long : as in fftedus, CtEl. 

Exc. The preposition prae in composition before a vowel is 
generally short: as in praeustis. —JEn. VII. 524. 

3. A vowel formed by contraction is long : as i in nll for 
nihil; currus (gen.) for currhls. 

4. A vowel before two consonants or a double consonant, 
also before the letter j, is long: as, magnus, great ; rex, king ; 
pejor, worse ; et ventis ocior, and swifter than winds. 

But a short vowel before a mute followed by 1 or r is 
common, — that is, it may be long in verse : as in vblucris, 
bird. 

A short vowel, made long under this rule, is said to be long by 
Fosition; as e in dScetne. In dficesne, the same vowel is long 
by the special rule (n. 3). 

Note. — The above rules of Position do not apply to final 
vowels. 


II. Final Syllables. 

1. Words of one syllable ending in a vowel are long: as, 

me, tu, hi, ne. 

The attached particles -nS, -quS, -vS, -c8, -ptS, and rS- (rSd-), 
are short; se- is long: as, secedit exercItumquS rSducit, he 
vrithdrawsi and leads back the amy. 

2. Nouns of one syllable are long: as, sol, sun ; OS, mouth ; 
bos, ox ; vis, force, 

Exc. mSl, honey ; 6s, bone; vir, man; c6r, heart; fSl, gall, 

3. Final as, es, OS, are long: final is, US, ys, are short: 
as, nSfas, wrong ; rupes, rock ; hostis, enemy . 
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Exc. aa is short in some Greek terminations: as, lamp&dSs, 
torches ; and in anas, duck. 

es is short in nouns of the third declension (lingual) increasing 
short: as, hospSs, guest (exc. abies, aries, paries, pes) ; in the 
present' of esse; and in the preposition penSs. 

os is short in compbs, impds, and some Greek endings. 

is in plural cases is long: as in b5ms ; also, in the 2dp. sin. pr. 
ind. active of the fourth conjugat ion: as audis ; and in sis, vis, 
vSlis, malis, nolis ; gratis, fbris ; and sometimes in -?ris (perf.). 

us is long in the gen. sing. and in the plural of the fourth de¬ 
clension : as &cus, needles ; also in nouns of the third declension 
which increase long: as virtus. 

4. Most final syllables ending in a consonant except c are 
short* as, Hd, ac, Ut, limtLt, Sinftttir. 

Exc. donSc f&c, nSc; non, quin, sin; cras, plus; cur, par. 

5. Final a in words declined is short, except in the abi. 
sing. lst decl.: as, e& 8tell&, that star ; cum ea stella, with 
that star. 

In all other words it is long : as, frustra, in vain ; v5ca, 
catt. 

Exc. XtS, so ; quia, because; puta, suppose; and, in late use, 
triginta, thirty , etc. 

6. Final e is short, except in nouns of the fifth declension; 
in adverbs formed from adjectives of the first form; and in 
the imper. sing. 2d. conjugation: as, nav$, ducItS, vere, 
m&ne, fide, quare (qua re), hodie (hoc die),m5ne,mbnet8. 

Exc. fame; b8n8, maiS; fere, fenne; also (rarely), cav8, 
habS, tacg, vaig, vldS; inferni, supemS. 

7. Final i is long: as, navi, fUl, audi. But it is common 
in mihi, tibi, sibi, Ibi, tibi ; and short in nisi, qu&sl, ctil. 

8. Final 0 is common ; but long in datives and ablatives; 
also, usually, in verbs. 

Exc. m5d5, nic5,prdfectd, dummbdb, im5, Sg6, du6, oct5. 

9. Final u is long; final y is short. 
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m. Penultimate Syllables. 

Definition. — A Noun is said to Increase, when in any 
case it has more syllables than in the nominative singular, 
which is called the Theme. 

Thus stella is said to increase long in the gen. pl., stellarum; 
and corpus, to increase short in the gen. sing., corpbris. 

A Verb is said to increase, when in any part it adds more 
than one syllable to the root or stem. 

Thus v6co is said to increase long in the second person plu- 
ral, vbcatis; and r6go to increase short in the second person 
plural, rSgltia. 

The final syllable, added to the root or stem, is called the 
Termination : as in stell-a, nav-is, v5c-at, r9g-is. 

The syllable added before the termination is called the 
Increment: as, a in stellarum, 9 in corpbris. 

In itlnSrXbus, amaveritis, the syllables marked are called the 
first, second, and third Increments of the noun or verb. 

In a few words, the root consists only of a consonant, or com- 
bination of consonants, from which the radical vowel has been 
dropped: as, scimus, siimus (Ss). 

1. In the Increment of Nouns and Adjectives, a and o are 
generally long; e, i, U, y, are generally short: as, 
aetatis, servorum, hdnoris, 5p£ris, carminis, munntiris, pecii- 
dis, chlamydis. 

Exc. S in baccar (-aris), hepar (~atis), jubar, lar, mas (ma¬ 
ris), nectar, par, sal, vas (vadis), daps (dapis); fax, anthrax. 

6 in neuters of third declension; also in arbor (-6ris), inops 
(-5pis), scrobs (scrbbis); but os, oris. 

e in the fifth declension; also in haeres (-edis), lex (legis), 
lbcuples (-etis), merces (-edis), plebs (plebis), quies (-etis), 
rex (regis), ver (veris). 

I in most nouns and adjectives in ix: as, radicis, felicis (exc. 
filix, nix, strix) ; also dis (ditis), glis (gliris), lis (litis), vis 
(vires), Quirites, Samnites. 

u in lux (lucis), frux (frugis) ; also in forms from nom. in 
fis: as, paludis, telluris. 
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2. In the Increment of Verbs (see Tables of Inflection, 
pp. 34-37), the characteristic vowels are as follows: — 

Of the first conjugation a : as, vbcare, vbcatur. 

Of the second conjugation e : as, monere, monetur. 

Of the third conjugation 8,1: as, regere, regitur. 

Of the fourth conjugation I : as, audire, auditur. 

Exc. do and its compounds have fi: as, dUre, circumdabat. 

In other increments — 

a is always long: as, monearis, rSgamus. 

e is long in tense-endings : as, regebam, audiebar. 

But it is short before ram, rim, ro; and in the personal 
endings -bUris, -bSre: as, 
rexSrat, rexSrit, UmabSris, mSnebSre. 

i is long in forms after the analogy of the fourth conjuga¬ 
tion : as, pStivi, lacessitum. 

Also in simus, sitis, vSlimus, and rarely in the terminations 
-rimus and -ritis; but short in the future of the first and second 
conjugations: as, vftcabltis. 

0 is found only in imperatives, and is always long: as, 

mbnitote. 

u is found only in the supine stem and its derivatives, and 
is always long: as in sbluturus ; except in siimus, fUturus, 
vQltimus, nolUmus, malUmus. 

3. Perfects and Supines of two syllables have the stem- 
syllable long: as, fugi, vidi, visum, from ftigio, video. 

Exc. blb- dSd- (do), fld- (findo), scld- (scindo), st8t- 
(sto), stat- (sisto), tUl- (fSro) ; clt- (cieo), dfit- (do), It- (eo). 
Iit- (Uno), quit- (queo), r&t- (reor), rtit- (ruo), sfit- (s6ro), 
sit- (sino), stfit- (sisto) ; but stat- from sto, as in pro-statum. 

4. The root or stem-syllable generally retains its quantity 
through ali the forms derived from it; but when doubled by 
reduplication (see pp. 33, 39), the first syllable is short: as, 
ttllit, atttilerat; vidi, vidSrit; cfido, cecidit; caedo, cScidit. 

Exc. dico (dic-), duco (dUc-), fisus (fld-); and some in* 
crements of nouns: as, legis (lSg-), vocis (v5c-). 
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5. The foliowing terminations are preceded b j a long 
vowel: — 

i. -al, -ar: as, vectigal, pulvinar. 

Exc. animal, capital, jttbar. 

ii. -brnm, -erum, -trum: as, l&vacrum, delubrum, vera¬ 
trum. 

m. -do, -ga, -go: as, formido, auriga, Imago. 

Exc. cado, divido, 8do, mddo, sdlldo, spado, trSpIdo; 
caliga, fUga, tdga, plaga; ago, Sgo, tSgo, nSgo, rSgo. 

iv. -le, -les, -lis: as, ancile, miles, crudelis, hostilis. 

Exc. m&le; indbles, sttbdles; gracilis, hiimilis, similis 
stSrilis; and verb&l adjectives in His: as, amabilis, ddcilis, 
facilis. 

v. -ma, -men, -mentum: as, poema, flumen, jumentum. 

Exc. anima, lacrima, victima; tamen, coliimen; with 
rSgimen and the like from verb-stems. 

vi. -mus, -nus, -rus, -sus, -tus: as, extremus, shplnus, 
octoni, sSverus, fumosus, pontus. 

Exc. (a.) I before -mus: as, finitimus, maritimus (except 
bimus, trimus, quadrimus, dpimus, mimus, limus); and in 
superlatives (except imus, primus) ; ddmus, httmus, nSmus, 
oaiamus, thaiamus. 

(b.) I before -nus: as in crastinus, fraxinus and the like (ex¬ 
cept matutinus, vespertinus, rgpentinus) ; asinus, cominus, 
eminus, dbmlnus, facinus, protinus, terminus, vaticinus; 
manus, oceanus, platanus; ggnus; bdnus, 6nus, sdnus. 

(c.) 8 before -rus: as, mSrus, hSdSra (except prdeerus, 
sincerus, sSverus) ; also barbarus, chbrus, niirus, pirus; satira, 
amphbra, anebra, lyra, purptira; fbrum, parum. 

(d.) latus, m8tus, vStus, digitus, servitus, spiritus; qu6- 
tus, t5tus; habitus, and the like. 

vn. -na, -ne, -nis: as, carina, mane, inanis. 

Exc. advSna, d&mlna, femina, machina, mina, gSna, pagi¬ 
na ; bSne, sine; canis, cinis, jtivania. 
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viii. -re, -ris, -ta, -tis : as, altare, sSlutaris, mbneta, im¬ 
mitis. 

Exc. m&re, hll&ris, r5ta, n5ta, sitis, p5tis, and most nouns 
in -Ita. 

ix. -tim, -tum, and syllables beginning with v : as, priva- 
tim, quercetum, bllva. 

Exc. affatim, statim; nlvis (nix); brSvis, gravis, 18vis 
(light) ; nfivus, n5vem; and several verb-roots: as, jttvo, fSveo. 

x. -dex, -lex, -mex, -rex, -dix, -nix, and the numeral 
endings -ginti, -ginta : as, judex, Ilex. 

Exc. ctilex, silex, rumex 

6. The following terminations are preceded by a short 
vowel: — 

i. -cus, -dus, -lus : as, rusticus, c&lldus, glSdiblus. 

Exc. dpacus, Amicus ; apricus, ficus, mendicus, pttdicus ; 

fidus, nidus, sidus; and u before -dus: as, crudus, nudus; 
e before -lus, as phSselus (except gSlus, scSlus); Asilus; lucus. 

ii. -no, -nor, -ro, -ror, in verbs: as, destino, criminor, 
gSro, qugror. 

Exc. festino, prbpino, sagino, 5pinor, inclino ; declaro, 
spero, spiro, oro, duro, miror. 

iii. -ba, -bo, -pa, -po : as, f&ba, bibo, lbpa, cr&po. 

Exc. gleba, scriba; bubo,nubo,scribo; papa, pupa, ripa, 
scdpa, stupa; capo, repo, stipo. 

iv. -tas (in nouns), -ter and -tus (in adverbs) : as, civi¬ 
tas, fortiter, penitus. 

The above rules and exceptions cover most Latin words in 
common use ; omitting a few Greek forms, as crater, c5ma. 

79. Feet. 

The most natural division of musical time is into intervals, 
eonsisting of either two or three equai parts. In music, this 
is called double or triple time. 

These intervals are in music called Measures; in prosody, 
they are called Feet; and the parts are indicated by the 
number or length of the syllables of which the feet consist. 
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The feet most frequently employed in Latin poetry, with 
thcir musical notation, are the following: — 


OF TWO SYLLABLES. 


lm t 

W 1 

Pyrrhic: as, l&pis. 


rp 1 

Trochee (choree) : as, cartis. 

3 & 

8 

cr i 

Iambus: as, bdnds. 

‘i 

rr i 

Spondee: as, ventos. 



Of three Syllables. 

‘i 

irppi 

Dactyl: as, attttlit. 


ippri 

Anapaest: as, dftmlnds. 


iprn 

Amphibrach: as, videntis. 

8 f 

\ccc\ 

Tribrach: as, hdminis. 

9 I 

irrri 

Molossus: as, duxerunt (rare). 

10. 

ircri 

Amphim&cer (Cretic): as, egerant. 

11. 

iprn 

Bacchius : as, rfigebant. 

Feet of four syllables are combinations of tbose of two. 
The following only require special notice. 

12 - f 1 

i reer 

| Choriambus: as, conthlSrant. 

13 -11 

irrcc 

| Greater Ionie: as, conjecSrSt. 

14 -l 1 

iccrr 

| Lesser Ionie: as, rSttilissent 

The first, second, third, or fourth Epitritus has a short syllable 


in thefirst, second, third, orfourth place, with three long syllables. 

The first, second, third, or fourth Paeon has a long syllable in 
the first, second, third, or fourth place, with three short syllables. 

Note. — Narrative poetry was written for rhythmical reci • 
tion, or chant: and Lyrical poetry for rhythmical melody, or mu * 
often to be accompanied by measured movements, or dance. But 
in reading, it is not usual to keep the striet measure of time; and 
often the accent is substituted for rhythm, as in prose. 
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The accented syllable of each foot is called the Arsis ; and 
the unaccented part, the Thesis. 

Accent, in prosody, is called Ictus, — that is, the beat of the 
foot, as in dancing. 

A rhetorical pause occurring within the limits of a verse is 
called Caesura. 

The position in the verse of the principal Caesura is important, 
as affecting the melody or rhythm. It usually falis in hexameter 
after the Arsis, or accented syllable, of the third or fourth foot in 
the verse. Any break in a foot is often called Caesura. 

Note. — In modem poetry, even in modem Greek, quantity 
is disregarded, and the names of ancient feet are applied to com- 
binations of accented and unaccented syllables. Thus fully and 
foolish are both called Trochees, although the quantity of fuUy 
is w w ; so impel and impale are both called Iambs. It is difficult, 
therefore, to imitate well in modera verse those Latin metres which 
contain two or three long syllables in succession, because accents 
seldom come naturally on successive syllables. 

Owing to this disregard of quantity by the modera ear, the 
easiest way for a modera reader to get a peculiar melody from 
Latin verse is to accent (in verse) every long syllable, and no short 
one. Thus as prose the second verse of “ Integer Vitae” would 
be accented thus: — 

‘ ‘ non 6get M&uris jaculis n^que &rcu : ” 
while in poetry it is to be accented thus: — 

“ n6n eg6t M&uris jaculis nequ’ &rcu,” 
like the free rendering in English: — 

“n^edeth ndt b6w, sp^ar, nor a r&ttling quiver.” 

80 . SCANNING. 

A single line in poetry is called a Verse. 

To divide the verse in reading into its appropriate feet, 
according to the rules of quantity and versification, is called 
Scanning, — that is, a climbing, or advance by steps. 

A verse lacking a syllable at the beginning is called Ace* 
phalous; lacking a syllable at the end it is called Catalectic. 
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Note. — It is recommended that the student should habitually 
8can every verse lie meets in the course of his study. In reading 
or recitation, while the prose accent should be retained, the flow 
of the verse may be in some degree preserved by due attention to 
the rules of quantity. This is called Metrical Reading. 

In scanning, a vowel or diphthong at the end of a word — 
sometimes even at the end of a verse — is dropped, when the 
next word begins with a vowel or with h. This is called 
Synaloepha, or Elision; or, at the end of a verse, Synapheia. 

A final m, with the preceding vowel, is dropped in like 
manner. This is called Ecthlipsis. 

Hence a final syllable in m is generally reckoned to have no 
quantity of its own; its vowel, in any case, being either elided or 
else made long by position. 

Elision is sometimes omitted when the final syllable has a 
special emphasis, or is succeeded by a pause. This is called 
Hiatus. 

A final syllable, regularly short, is sometimes lengthened 
before a pause. It is then said to be long by Caesura. 

The last syllable of any verse may be indifferently long 
or short. 

8L Metre. 

Metre is a regular combination of feet in verse, and is 
named from its most frequent or ruling foot, as Dactylic, 
Iambic, Trochaic, Anapaestic. 

The ruling foot, so called, always consists of a combination 
of long and short syllables, and is therefore never a pyrrhic or 
spondee. 

A Verse consists of a given number of feet arranged metri- 
cally. It is named from the number of feet it contains, as 
Hexameter, Trimeter. 

A Stanza consists of a definite number of verses ranged 
in a fixed order. It is often called from the name of some 
favorite poet, as Sapphic, Alcaic, Horatian. 
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82. Forms op Verse. 

The most common forms of Latin verse are these: — 

I. The Dactylic Hexameter, called also Heroic verse, used 
in narrati ve and pas toral poetry. It consists of six feet, of 
wliich the last is always a Spondee, the fifth generally a Dac- 
tyl, and the rest indifferently spondees or dactyls. 

When the fifth foot is a spondee, the verse is called Spon- 
daic. 

The introductory verses of the ^Eneid, divided according to 
the foregoing rules, will be as follows, the principal Caesura in 
eaeh verse being marked by double lines : — 

axmJk vi|rumqu8 c£|no || Trojjae qui | primiis &b | oris 
Ithli|am fajto pr6fti|gus || La|vin£quS | venit 
lit5r£, | multf ili' | et ter|ris || ja|ctatus St | altd 
vi siipg|rum sae|vae || m£m5|rem Ju|nonIs 6b | iram; 
mult£ qu5|qu’ et bel|lo pas|sus || dum | condSrSt | urbem, 
infer|retqu£ d£|os L£ti|d, || geniis | undS Latinum 
Alba|niquS pa|tres, || at|qu’ altae | moenia | Hornae. 

The Hexameter verse has been illustrated in English thus: — 
“Strongly it | bears us allong, in | swelling and | limitless | billows, 

Notliing be|fore and | nothing be|hind, but the ! sky and the I ocean.” 

II. Dactylic Pentameter: consisting of five feet, and used 
alternately with the Hexameter, to form the Elegiae stanza. 
It is usually divided, in scanning, into two half verses, of which 
the latter always has two dactyls, and each ends in a single 
long syllable, or half-foot: as, 

cum siibit | iUi|u3 trisjtisslma | ndetis I|mago 
qua mihi | supre|mum || temptts in | urbS ffi|It, 
cum rgpg|to no|ctem qua | tot mihi | car5 rg| liqui, 
labitiir | ex Scii | lis || nunc qu5qu§ | guttei m£|is. 
jam prbpg | lux £dS|rat, qua | me disjcedSrS | Caes&r 
finibtls | extre|mae || jussSr&t | Aus5ni|ae. 

Ov. Trist. I. El. 3, 1-6. 

The Elegiae Stanza has been illustrated thus: — 

“ In the hex|ameter ! rises the | fountain’s | silvery | column, 

In the pentlameter | stili || falling in | melody I back.” 
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III. Iambic Trimeter (senarius) : consisting of three meas- 
ures, eacli containing a double Iambus. In the first half- 
measure a spondee or anapsest is often substituted for the 
iambus; and other substitutions are occasionally used. This 
verse is used chiefly in dramatic dialogue. 

In the following example, it alternates with the Iambic Dimeter, 
which consists of two similar double feet: — 

bSatiis fl|16 qui pr5cul | nSgdtiis, 
ut prisci gSna | mortalium, 
p&tem& ru|r& bubiis ex|ercet silis, 
s&lutiis o|mni fenore, . . . 
ffirumquS vi|t5t et stiper|b& civium 
p6tent!o|rum limintL 

Hor. Epod. II. 1-8. 

IV. Alcaic Strophe, or Stanza : consisting of four verses. 
The first two verses (greater Alcaic) liave for their base each 
five Iambuses, for the first and third of which a spondee is 
substituted, and for the fourth an anapsest; the third verse 
is the same, but with one complete and one half iambus in 
the last two feet; the fourth verse consists of two anapsests 
and an iambus, preceded and followed by a single syllable, or 
half-foot: as, 

justf ac | t£na|cem pro|p6siti | virum 
non ci|vf arjddr pra|v& jtiben|tlum 
non vul|ttis in|stantas | tyran|ni 

men|tS quatit | sbllda | nSqu’ au|stSr. 

Id. Od. ID. 3, 1-4. 

Or, the first verse may be divided into a spondee, bacchius, and 
two dactyis; the second into a spondee, bacchius, and two 
trochees; and the third into two dactyis and two trochees. 

V. Sapphic Stanza: consisting of three Sapphic verses 
and one Adonie. 

The base of the Sapphic verse is five Trochees, for the 
second of which a spondee, and for the third a dactyl, is 
substituted. 
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The Adonie verse consists simply of a dactyl and spondee 
(or Trochee) : as, 

jam s&|tis ter|ris nivis | atquS | dirae 
grandi|nis mi | sit p5tSr | et r&|bentS 
dext£|ra sajeras j5cti|latiis | arces 
terriiit | urbem. 

Id. Od. I. 2, 1-4. 

Or, the Sapphic verse may be regarded as consisting of a Trochee, 
Spondee, Choriambus, and Bacchius. 

VI. Lesser Asclepiadic : consisting of a spondee, two 
choriambs, and an iambus: as, 

Maecejnas &t&vis | editS re|gibiis 
O et | praesidT et | dulcS dScus | mSum. 

Id. Od. I. 1. 1, 2. 

VTL This verse is often joined with the Glyconie (the 
same as the above, omitting one choriambus), making the 
First Asclepiadic Stanza: as, 

Hornae | principis ur|blum 
digna |tur siibdles | intSr &ma| bfl.es 
vatum | ponSrS me | chdrds; 
et jam | dentS minus | mord86r in|vido. 

Id. Od. IV. 3, 13-16. 

VIII. Or, three Asclepiadics with one Glyconie, making 
the Second Asclepiadic Stanza : as, 

audis | qu5 strSpItu | j antiS qu5 | nSmiis 
inter | pulchri s&tum | tect5 rSmu|giat 
ventis | et pbsltas | ut glaciet | nives 
puro I numinS JulpitSr. 

Id. Od. m. 10 , 5-8. 

IX. Or, two Asclepiadics are joined with one Pherecratie 
(the same with the Glyconie, lacking one syllable) and one 
Glyconie, making the Third Asclepiadic stanza: as, 

hic bel|lum 15crlmd|s’ hic mlsSram | f&mem 
pestem|qu’ a pbpiU' St | principi Cae|sar’ In 
Persas | atquS Britan|nos 
vestra | motiis &get | prScS. 

Id. Od. HI. 21, 13-16. 
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The above forms include upwards of a hundred of the 
Odes of Horaee. In the eighteen not included, he employs 
twelve different kinds of stanzas, most of which are combi- 
nations of the verses already given. They may be briefly 
indicated as follows : — 

1. Choriambic Pentameter (Greater Asclepiadic) : 

tu ne | quaesieris | scire nefas | quem mihi quem | tlbL 

(Od. I. 11, 18; IV. 10.) 

2. Hexameter, followed by the last four feet of an hexame¬ 
ter. — (Od. I. 7, 28; Efod. 12.) 

3. Hexameter, followed by Iambic Dimeter. —Epod. 14, 15. 

4. Trimeter Iambic alone. — Epod. 17. 

5. Choriambic Dimeter and Tetrameter: as, 

Lydia dic | per omnes 

te deds o|ro S^bSrin | cur prbpSras | amando. — Od. I. 8. 

6. Hexameter, followed by Iambic Trimeter. —Epod. 16. 

7. Verse of four Lesser Ionics. —Od. III. 12. 

8. Hexameter with Dactylic Penthemim (five half-feet) : 

difiu|gere ni|vea rSdS|unt jam | gramina | campis 
arb5rl|bu3que c5|mae.— Od. IV. 7. 

9. Iambic Trimeter; Dactylic Penthemim; Iambic Dimeter.— 
Epod. 11. 

10. Hexameter; Iambic Dimeter; Dactylic Penthemim.—E p. 13. 

11. Archilochian Heptameter; Iambic Trimeter catalectic: as, 

solvlttir | acris hl|ems gra|ta vIcS | veris | et f&|voni 
trahunt|quS sic|cas ma|chlnae | cari|nas. — Od. I. 4. 

12. Iambic Dimeter and Trimeter, eaeh imperfect: as, 

non | Sbur | nSqu’ aujrSum 
mSa | r£ni|dSt in ] d6mo | lacujnar. — Od. II. 18. 

In dramatic dialogue, the Trochaic Tetrameter catalectic, or 
Septenarius, is very often used, consisting regularly of fifteen 
syllables, — the same with the 8’s and 7’s of the common ballad 
measure, —usually with various irregularities : as, 

&d fadv^nio sp6m salutem conslli’ auxili’ expetens. 

Ter. Ardr. II. 1,18. 
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83. Reckoning of Time. (See § 56, i. 4.) 

The year was dated, in earlier times, by the names of the 
consuis; but was afterwards reckoned from the building of the 
city, the date of which was assigned by Varro to b.c. 753. 
In order, therefore, to reduce Roman dates to those of the 
Christian era, the year of the city is to he suhtracted from 
754; e.g. a.u.c. 708 = b.c. 46. 

The first day of each month was called K&lendae, from 
C&lare, to call; that being the day on which the priests pub- 
licly announced the new moon in the C5mltia C&lata, which 
they did, originally, afler actual observation. Sixteen days 
before this, that is, on the fifteenth day of March, May, July, 
and October, but the thirteenth of the other months, came the 
Idus, or day of the full moon ; eight days before thd Ides 
were the Nonae. The month was thus divided into three 
weeks of eight days, and one of five or seven. The days 
were reckoned backward from these points ; but as it was the 
custom of the Romans always to include the point of departure 
in such calculations, it is necessary, in order to find the day 
of the month, to take this into account. Thus, the day before 
the Kalends, Ides, &c., is called Pridie Kalendas, &c.; the 
day before this, ante diem (a. d.) tertium Kalendas, &c. 
Therefore, with the Kalends, two must he added to the number y 
of days of the preceding month ; with the Nones and Ides, one 
must he added to the day of the month on which they occur ; and 
the day of the date must he taken from the number thus ohtained . 
E. g. the sixth day before the Kalends of November : 31 (the 
number of days of October) + 2 = 33 ; 33 — 6 = 27. The 
date will be Oct. 27. — The third day before the Ides of 
March : 15 + 1 = 16; 16 — 3 = 13. March 13. 

AUen's Classical Handbook, §§ 205, 208. 

84. Reckoning of Monet. (See § 14.) 

The money of the Romans was in early times wholly 
copper, the unit being the As. This was nominally a pound, 
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but actually somewhat less, in weight, and was divided into 
twelve Unciae. In the 3d cent. b.c. the as was reduced by 
degrees to one-twelfth of its original value. At the same 
time sil ver eoius were introduced; the Denarius = 10 asses, 
and the Sestertius, or Sesterce (semis tertins, represented 
by IIS, or HS, = dno et semis) = 2J asses. The sestertius, 
being probably introduced at a time when it was equal in 
value to the original as, came to be used as the uuit (hence 
nummus was used as equivalent to sestertius) ; afterwards, 
by the reductions in the Standard, four asses became equal to 
a sesterce. Gold was iutroduced later, the aureus being 
equal to one hundred sesterces. — Sestertium (M.) = 1000 
sestertii was used as an expressiou of value, not as a coin. 

In the statement of sums of money in cipher, a line above 
the number indicated thousands; lines at the sides also, 
hundred-thousands. Thus HS. DC. = 600 sestertii. HS. 
DC. = 600,000 sestertii, or 600 sestertia. HS. jDCj = 60,- 
000,000 sestertii. With the numeral adverb, hundred-thou¬ 
sands are also understood: as, decies, decies HS., or decies 
sestertium, that is, decies centena milia sestertium, or ten 
times a hundred sestertia = 1,000,000 sestertii. 

Id . §§ 198, 199. 


85. Roman Pr^enomens, 


WITH THE1R ABBEKVIATIONS. (See§15.) 


A. 

Aulus. 

Mam. 

Mamercus. 

App. 

Appius. 

N. 

Numerius. 

C. 

Caius. 

P. 

Publius. 

Cn. 

Cneius. 

Q. 

Quintus. 

D. 

Decimus. 

Ser. 

Servius. 

K. 

Kieso. 

Sex. 

Sextus. 

L. 

Lucius. 

Sp. 

Spurius. 

M. 

Marcus. 

T. 

Titus. 

M*. 

Manius. 

TL 

Tiberius. 


Id . § 212. 
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Note. — The following pages are designed for the use of 
Teachers. The earlier ones, taken from “ Latin Lessons, 1 ' may be 
found convenient in the exercises of the class-room; while those 
which follow, including the sections on Inflection and Classification, 
will aid in giving a view of the structure of the language, valuable 
to the teacher, and indirectly of Service to the pupil. 

1. On the Method of Teaching Latin . 

I. Preliminary Instruction. 

The pupil should leam thoroughly the introductory matter 
contained in the first seven sections of the Grammar, omitting 
the smaller type. If thought desirable, he may commit to 
memory ali the illustrative examples, which should be care- 
fully analyzed and explained by the teacher. 

Thus, in the first example (§7), pater meus adest: the 
terminations er, us are nominative case-endings of the third 
and second declensions; the word pater, if pronounced with the 
Italian sound of the vowels, and a little thickening of the conso- 
nants, becomes the English father , — which was actually forrned 
in this way, and is nearly the same word in Sanscrit, Grcek, 
Latin, German, and English; the syllable me is the same as the 
English, and, with the adjective-ending, signifies my; est is es — 
(the same as the English is) — with t the sign of the third person; 
ad is the English at, meaning to or near; so that the whole sen- 
tence is, my father is-at-hand. 

In the second example, patris ejus amicus miseretur mei : 
is and jus (ius) are genitive-endings of the third and second de¬ 
clensions; amicus has the same root as the English amicable 
(friendly) ; miseretur has the passive or reflective termination, 
tur, with the same root which is found in the English mercy, 
also in miserable; and in mei we have the word me with the geni- 
tive-ending; so that the sentence is, his father's friend has-mercy 
on me. 9 

In the third example, dedit mihi culteUum; magno mihi 
usui erat : the doubled consonant in dedit (as in the English did) 
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is sign of the past tense, and means gave; mihi has the dative* 
endiug i with the root me (mi) ; the Latin culter is the English 
coulter (the cutting part of a plough), and means a cutting instrli¬ 
ment— cultellus being the diminutive (a little knife), having here 
the accusative-ending um; magno and usui have the dative-end- 
ing of the second and fourth declensions, signifying the purpose 
or end (see § 51, vn.) ; and erat has, with the root €s, or 6, the 
termination of the imperfect; so that the sentence is, he gave me a 
little-knife: it was of great use to me . 

The teacherwiU illustrate in like manner the remaining ex- 
amples. He may, however, at his discretion, defer this analysis 
till the review. 

It will be the care of the teacher to make ciear to the 
mind of the pupil those usages in Latin — such as the dis- 
tinctions of gender, number, and case by inflection — which 
have little or nothing to correspond in English. The time 
that this will occupy will vary with the age and capacity of 
the scholam. 

They should be tanght also what the Latin language is, 
when it was spoken, by whom and where ; they should be in- 
formed of the wealth of Latin literature, and the practical 
usefulness of the language in modern times. Their attention 
should further be drawn to the words in English which are 
derived from Latin (as in the cases analyzed above); and 
this may be illustrated from any other language known to 
the pupil. It is very desirable that, as new Latin words are 
introduced, the pupil should be taught to search for English 
words from the same root. 

II. Definitions. 

Nouns, Adjectives, Pronouns, Yerbs, Adverbs, Preposi- 
tious, Conjunctions, and Interjections are called Parts of 
Speech. There is no Article in Latin. 

A Noun is the name of any thing: as, h$mo, man ; navis, 
ship. 

If a noun is the name of a person, or of a thing spoken of by its 
own name, as if «t were a person, it is a Proper Noun; if not, it is 
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a' Common Noun. Thus in the sentence Roma magna est urbs, 
'Home is a vast city, Roma is a proper, and urbs a common 
houn. 

An Adjective is a word used to detine a quali ty: as, 
cams, dear ; bbnus, good'. 

Comparison shows the degree of the quality: as, 

Positive. Comparative. Superlative. 

carus, dear. carior, dearer. carissimus, dearest. 

b5nus, good. mSlior, better. optimus, best. 

A Pronoun is a word used instead of a noun: as, he for 
the man. 

The First Person, 8g5, /, n5s, we, is the person speaking; 
the Second Person, tu, v5s, you , is the one spoken to; the Third 
Person, he , she, it f they , is tliat spoken of, and has no personal 
pronoun in Latin, Demonstratives being often used instead. 

A Demonstrative denotes a particular person or thing: as, 
hic, this, ille, that. 

A Relative refers to a person or thing before spoken of: as. 
qui, who, qu5d, which. 

The person or thing referred to is called the Antecedent: as, 
hdmo qui venit, the man who came. 

An Interrogative asks a question: as, quis adest ? who is here ? 
tibinam gentium siimus? where in the world are we% 

A Verb is a word which telis an action or condition: as, 
veni, I came, cScIdlt, he feli. 

Mood denotes the manner of an action: as, veni, I came (In¬ 
dicative) ; vSni, come! (Imperative). 

Tense denotes the time of an action: as, currit, he runs (Pres- 
ent) ; ciicurrit, he ran (Past). 

Of Yoices, the Active speaks of a person doing the action: as, 
fSrit, he strikes; the Passive, as suffering it: as, fSritur, he is 
struck. 

A Participle expresses the action, etc., of a verb in the 
form of an adjective: as, fSriens, striking ; ictus, struck. 

An Adverb is a word which qualifies the meaning of ad- 
jectives or verbs : as, ficerrlme ferit, he strikes very hard. 
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A Preposition is a word which expresses the relations 
between other words: as, in oppidum venit, he came to 
tovm ; pro patria mdri, to die for one’s country, 

A Conjunction is a word which connects other words or 
sentences: as, prdcerus et V&lldus, tali and strong. 

Interjections are exclamations: as, heus ! Halloo I 

Gender is distinctiou as to sex, and is Masculine of male 
creatures: as, rex, king ; Feminine of female creatures: as, 
rSglna, queen ; neuter of things : as, sbliuin, throne, 

Things without sex are Neuter in English: as, stone , tree, But 
in Latin they are frequently masculine or feminine: as, l&pis, 
stone (masc.) ; arbor, tree (fem.). This is called Grammatical 
Gender. 

Number signifies how many, and is Singular when one is 
spoken of: as, vir, man; Plural when more than one: as. 
Viri, men. 

Case is the form a noun takes to show its relation to other 
words: as, pu8ri currunt, the hoys run (Nominative) ; puSri 
s5ror, the botfs sister (Genitive). 

This relation is generally shown in English by prepositions: 
as, gesta Romanorum, the deeds of the Romam ; invidia mihi, 

envy agaimt me, 

Quantity is the time taken in pronouncing a vowel or a 
syllable, in comparison with other syllables. 

Thus in the word strengthen f the first syllable is long and the 
second short in quantity or time, though they are both called short 
in quality or sound; in submit t the first is long and the second 
short, in quantity, though the latter has the accent. 

Quantity is reckoned much more important in Latin than in 
English, and often shows the difference in the meaning of words. 
Thus levis (long e) means smooth; lSvis (short e), means ligkt; 
cStfdit is he feli; cScidit, he cut or fdled. 

Emphasis is stress of voice on an important word or phrase: 
as, cowards run ; but hrave men stand. 

Accent is stress of voice on a particular syllable: as, the 
necessary reserves. 
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A Proclitic is a word without accent of its own, that 
seems to lean on tlie word after it; an Enclitic is one that 
seems to lean on the word before it. 

Thus in the sentence, The boys, and girls too , are here , — the is a 
proclitic, and too an enclitic. 

Tn Latin, the enclitics que, and , ve, or, ne, whether, and some- 
times cum, with , are written as part of the preceding word. Thus 
in Latin, the sentence given above would be, puSri puellaeque 
adsunt. 

For Definitions in Syntax, see §45. 

III. Pronunciation. 

It is rather more than a thousand years since Latin has 
been familiarly spoken in common use, though it stili con¬ 
tinues to be the language of scholars in some places, and is 
very extensively used in the Services and in ali oflicial docu¬ 
menta of the Roman church. It is, however, not regarded 
anywhere now as a living tongue; and its correct ancient 
pronunciation is uncertain. In schools and universities of 
different countries, it is generally pronounced in tho way 
nearest to the native tongue of each. In particular, there 
are two methods practised among us, known as the English 
and the Continental, between which the teacher is expected 
to make his choice. 


1. The English Method . 

The following directions may be given to those who pro- 
nounce Latin in the English method: — 

1. Form the habit of a ciear , accurate , and neat articulation , 
with careful attention to the rules of Quantity and Accent 
(§§3,4), — especially to the Quantity of Penultimate syllables, 
as given in § 78, ni. 

2. In the division of syllables, the English method adopts the 
following exceptions to the rule given in § 1: — 

a. A single consonant after any accented vowel in the ante- 
penult except u is joined with it: as, monTtus, lu'cibus. 

But not with a, e, o, when the single consonant, or a mute with 
1 or r, is followed by two vowels, the first of which is e, i, or y : 
as, mo'neo, pa'tria. 
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b. In ali other cases, two consonants between two vowels are 
scparated: as, mag/nus, patoribus. 

3. An accented vowel at the end of a syllable has its long Engli. h 
sound; every vowel followed by a consonant in the same syllable 
is sounded short: as, ma'nS, m&'ne (pronounced alike), harpy f ia, 
m5'neo, monitum. 

Final a is sounded as in the last syllable of America. In tibi 
and sibi, i has its short sound, as in hit. In post and its com- 
pounds postea, postquam, o has the long sound, as in the simJar 
English word; but in postSri, etc., it is short 

4. The Diphthongs ae, oe have the sound of e: that is, long in 
caelum, Smoe^us; short in hae^slto, Amoe nitas. 

In poetry, ci may be regarded as a diphthong, as in dein^o, 
having the sound of i in mind; eu in Orpheus, etc., as in fevd. 

When ui is pronounced as a diphthong, it has the long sound 
of i ; thus cui, huic, are pronounced ki, hike. 

5. Consonants have generally the same power as in English. 
Thus, before e, i, y, and the diphthongs ae, eu, oe, c has the 
sound of s, and g of j. 

ch has always the sound of k , as in chemist. 

h is not reckoned as a consonant in Latin. 

6. Where a combination of syllables in Latin is similar to that 
familiar in English words, it is common to give it the same sound 
as in English. Thus, in natio, martius, mentio, and (more 
doubtfully) concio, tore may have the sound of sh. So, tf>o, 
rarcly, with s or x, as in Asia, anxius. 

But where the word is distinctly foreign to us, or the combina¬ 
tion of syllables is less familiar, it is better to retain the pure con¬ 
sonant sound; as in mentie ; tur, Minucius, cadu'ceus, Ly'sias, 
axioma, noctium. 

7. It is very common in English pronunciation, to slur or sup- 
press the more difficult consonant sounds, particularly in such 
cases as cn, gn, ps, pt, tm, or x, at the beginning of a word; as 
in Cnidus, gnotus, pseudo-, pteris, Tmolus, xylon. But, in an 
accurate pronunciation of these, as Latin or Oreek words , the full 
consonant sound will be retained. 

Finally, there can be no correct rule to authorize the slipshod 
and slovenly habit of enunciation which is frequently allowed. 
To cultivate a ciear and vigorous utterance of unfamiliar words , is 
one of the incidental benefits of careful instruction in a foreign 
tongue. 
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II. The Continental Method. 

In many parts of the country, the Continental system has 
been adopted, either wholly or in part. This has the obvious 
advantage of bringing our pronunciation of Latin into har- 
mony with that of the great majority of educated persons, 
and of coming nearer the actual pronunciation of the ancients. 
We can only approach to this, as it is not possible to decide 
in all points what it was; and, if it were possible, it is likely 
that it would souud too strange and foreign to obtain adop- 
tion. 

Thus, in all probability, c and g were always pronounced Jiard , 
j and v like y and w t and u like oo. For example, juvSnes 
vicinarum urbium (the youths of the neighboring cities ) would be 
pronounced ytfwenace wekeiwr*oom oor‘beoom. 

And besides, the distinction between long and short vowels 
must be observed, like time in music, each long syllable occupying 
double the time of a short one in pronouncing, — as in pJPter, 
ma ; ter, sbdis (from s61um), solis (from sol), — a distinction 
nearly or quite impossible to English speech. 

Neither is the usage of Continental scholars uniform, since 
each follows the analogy of his own language ; so that thero 
is considerable variance, especially in the sounds of the Con- 
sonants. 

For example, ce and ci, or ti before a vowel, are frequently (fol- 
lowing the custom of most German schools) pronounced tsa, tse: 
thus, cedo is tsa f do 9 and otium, o f tse oom. But it is doubtful 
whether this has any authority in the usage of the Romans. 

Some, again, following the Italian, would pronounce c before 
e or i like ch in choose , and give z the sharp sound of ts. 

Others are of opinion that qu should be pronounced like k f and 
cu like qu in English: thus qui (nom.) would have the sound of 
ke, and cui (dat.) of que. But in Italian, q (as in qui, qua,) is 
always sounded as with us. 

To those who prefer the Continental method, and desire at 
the same time to make it familiar and easy to the learner, 
the following rules are recommended: — 
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1. Practise carefully the pure Italian sounds of the Vowels 
(§ 2, near the end) ; remembering that the mixed sound, or 
“ yanish ” characteristic of English vowels (as of u in rebuke, for- 
i une,) is ne ver heard in the Italian, where each vowel represents 
a single sound, u being always like oo in moon , or u in fuU. 

2. For the Consonants, follow the directions given above for 
pronouncing in the English method,—for example, making t 
always distinet and hard: as, Mar-ti-us, not Marshus. 

3. It will greatly aid in giving the pure pronunciation to the 
yowels, to diyide the syllables as in § 1 at the end: thus, d5'ml- 
nus ma^us re^xfcrat, a great lord had ruled. 

But this rulc does not apply to compound words, in which the 
words compounded are separated in the division by syllables: as, 
ab-iens, ob-latus. 

4. In Diphthongs, the sounds of the separate yowels should be 
preserved: thus au will have nearly the sound of ou in loud; and 
ae of ei in height. But ae and oe, which are often interchanged 
with e, may have the same sound if preferred. 

5. In languages derived from Latin, Accent is much less 
strongly marked than in English. Hence it is often well to indi¬ 
cate quantity rather than accent, where it can be done without 
offending an English ear, — especially in syllables long by position 
(§78, i. 4), as in immensus. 

The foliowing rules of Accent, in addition to those given 
in § 4, aro sanctioned by some of the best autliorities: — 

1. When an Enclitic is joined to a word, the accent falis on the 
syllable next before the enclitic, whether long or short: thus, 
dSA'que, Smar^ve, tXbi'ne? 

2. If the vowel of the Penult is short, i or u coming immedi- 
ately before it is to be regarded as a semi-vowel, and pronounced 
like y or w, the accent going back to the syllable before: as, 
mtiliSres, mb^uSrat, o^e&nus, filifilus. 

But in compounds, the accent will not be thrown back of the 
radical syllable: thus, im-pFStas, ab-fu^rat. 
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2. Principies of Injlection and Classi/icat ion . 

. I. Roots and Stems. 

1. Every inflected word consists of two parts,—the Root 
or Stem, and the Tennination. 

The Ruot is regarded as a primitive element of speech. It 
is usually a Monosyllable, of not more than three letters, eud- 
ing in a consonant. Examples of Latin roots are the fbllowing: 


acu-, sharpen. flg-, shape. 
Sg-, drive. flSc-, bend. 
ai-, rear, feed. flh-, fiow. 
ang-, choke. fbd-, dig. 

ard-, blaze. fbv-, cherish. 

aug-, increase. fr^g-, break. 
bib-, drink. f&d-, pour. 
cad-, fall. fhg-, jiee. 
caed-, cut. fulg-, flash. 
cSl-, yet hot. gaud-, rejoice. 

can-, sing. g8r-, carry. 
cSp-, take. gSm-, groan. 

car-, lack. ggn-, produce. 

carp-, pluck. gno-, Jcnow. 
cad-, yield. hSb-, have. 
cing-, gird. haer-, stick. 

cltid-, shut. haur-, draw. 

cbl-, till. j&c-, throw. 

cbq-, cook. jttg-, yoke. 
cr6-, grow. lSb-, eZip. 
crgd-, believe. laed-, hurt. 
chb-, lie down. lang-, droop. 
cttp-, desire. iat-, 6e Aid. 
ciir-, rww. lSv-, wash. 
da-, pid, $rit?e. lax-, loosen. 
dic-, say. 18g-, gather. 

dbc-, teach. llb-, ZiAre. 
d51-, ache , j^ain.lle-, pevmit. 
d5m-, Zame. llg-, Aind. 
dhc-, Zead. llq-, gi«7. 
ad-, eat . 15q-, ZaZA. 

6m-, ZaAe, Zwy. luc-, get light. 
fa say. 1H&-, play. 

fac-, do. lug-, moum. 

fSl-, cheat. m&n-, waiZ. 
fat-, con fess. mSd-, /<e«Z. 
fav-, wieA ice/Z. mSr-, eam. 
far-, 6ear. mln-, lessen. 

ferv-, 6o?7. misc-, mia;, 
f Id-, epZiZ. mlt-, ZeZ </o. 


m5n-, warn. 

serp-, creep. 

mbr-, die. 

serv-, keep. 

m6v-, move. 

sld-, sink. 

mut-, change. 

sil-, be silent. 

nac-, tein. 

sist-, setjirm. 

n6c-, linkyjoin. 

solv-, loosen. 

nlt-, shine. 

s5n-, sound. 

nbc-, harrn. 

sta-, set, stand. 

6r-, rise. 

strSp-, resovnd . 

pSg 

strlg-, grasp. 

pand-, spread. 

stru-, pile. 

par-, produce. 

suad-, urge. 

paa-,feed. 

tac-, be stili. 

p61-, pwsA. 

tag-, touch. 

pend-, hang. 

t8g-, cover. 

p6t-, seek. 

tSn-, stretch. 

plg-, paint. 

t6r-, rub. 

piae-, approve. 

terg-, wipe. 

piag-, strike. 

tex-, weave. 

p5s-, put. 

tlg-, stain. 

posc-, demand. 

tlm -,fear. 

prem-, press. 

t51-, raise. 

quaer-, seek. 

t5r-, twist. 

quat-, shake. 

trah-, drag. 

rad-, scrape. 

tram-, quiver. 

rap-, seize. 

trttd-, thrust. 

r8g-, straighten. tttm-, swell. 

rSp-, creep. 

ur-, bum. 

rid-, laugh. 

urg-, press. 

r5d-, gnaw. 

ut-, use. 

rtl-, rush. 

vai-, be strong . 

riip-, burst. 

vai-, pluck. 

sai-, leap. 

vert-, tum. 

scand-, climb. 

vi-, force. 

sci-, know. 

vio-, conquer. 

scld-, tear. 

vld-, see. 

sSc-, cut. 

vlv-, live. 

s3d-, sit. 

v61-, wish. 

s6q-, follow. 

vfil-, fly- 

s6r-, put, sow. 

volv-, roll. 
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The Stem is sometimes the same with the Root : as in dfic-is, 
r§g-o; but is more frequently formed frorn the root, either by 
lengthening its vowel, as in reg is, duc o; by the addition or inser- 
tion of a consonant, as in tend o, pang o; by the addition of a ter- 
minal vowel, as in fuga, fugio; or by derivation and composition, 
following the laws of development peculiar to the language, as 
found in the perfect and supine of most verbs, and in numerous 
groups of derivatives and compounds. 

2. Stems may be divided into two classes, — those ending 
in a vowel, called Vowel-Stems; and those ending in a con¬ 
sonant, called Consonant-Stems. They are combined with 
the Terminations, according to the rules of Inflection of Nouns 
(including Adjectives, Pronouns, and Participles), and of 
Verbs. The inflectional forms given by the former are called 
Declensions; those given by the latter are called Conju- 
gations. 

The Terminations of Declension had originally nearly the same 
meaning in Latin as the prepositions which answer to thera in 
English. When combined with the stems of nouns, they form 
declensions, or groups of Cases, which vary according to the final 
vowel or consonant to which they are attached. 

II. Classification of Nouns. 

1. Vowel-Stems of Nouns may be classed in five divisions, 
ending respectively with the five vowels, a, e, i, o, U. These 
vowels are found at the termination of the Ablative Singular, 
and before the termination of the Genitive Plural, in ali the 
declensions; and may be seen in the following examples: — 

decl. i. (a) v. (e) m. (i) ii. (o) iv. (u) 

Abl. Sing. Ira die navi Ivo Seu 

Gen. Plur. 3ra rum die rum navi um Svo rum Seu um 

They may be illustrated by the following English words: — 
comma , money , pony, arrow , cuckoo. 

Note. — The terminal vowel i is oflen interchanged with e, as 
navi or nave; thus the ablative of the third declension in most 
nouns becomes e. 

2. The Terminations of Declension, in their earliest form, 
in Latin, are not certainly known; but they are considered, 
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from comparing the oldest monuments of the language with 
corresponding forms in other languages (espeeially Sanscrit 
and Greek), to liave been nearly the following: — 

Nom. Gen. Dat. Acc. Abi. 

Sing. 8 is (ius) i (bi) m (n) d 

Plur. aes rum bus me bus 

Note. —In the nom. and acc. plural, the consonant is absorbed, 
lengihening the stem-vowel before the final 8. The consonant so 
lost is either the hard sibilant s (nom.), or the obscure labial m 
(acc.), which is also dropped in poetry, before an initial vowel, 
by the usage called Ecthlipsis. 

3. Combining these terminatione with the stem9 (or a crude 
forms”) given above, we have the following table of inflections 
for the five declensions: — 


Sing. i. 

ii. 

m. 

IV. 

V. 

N. ar&s 

av5s 

avis 

actis 

di8 s 

G. ara is (ai) 

avo is (ius) avi is 

acu is 

die is (ei) 

D. ara i 

avo i (i) 

avi i 

acui 

diei 

A. aram 

avom 

avim 

acum 

die m 

A. ara d 

avo d 

avi d 

acud 

die d 

Plur. 

N. ara es (ae) 

avo es (i) avi es (es) 

acues (us) die es (es) 

G. ararum 

avorum 

avi rum 

acu rum 

dierum 

D. ara bus 

avo bus 

avibus 

acu bus 

die bus 

A. ara ms 

avo ms 

avi ms (is) 

acu ms(us) die ms (es) 


1. The letters weakened or lost in process of use, are repre- 
sented in the above Table in lighter type. 

2. The abi. sing. ending in d is found in the oldest inscriptions: 
as, on the Coluran of Duilius, in altod marid, on the high sea. 
Its effect is seen in later use, in lengthening the stem-vowel: as in 
ara, from ar&. 

• 3. The endings ai, ius (gen. sing.), ai, i (dat. sing.), abus, 
obus (dat., abi. plur.), remain in use in several words (§§ 9,2, 4 ; 
16, i. ; 18, i., 2). The dative ending bi is found in tibi, sibi, 
and in the locative adverbs, ibi, ubi 

4. In the Third Declension, the stem-vowel i is retained in 
many words (as turris, puppis, T. 2, i., 5, 6), in every case ex- 
cept the nom. plural: but, in most words of this declension, it is 
lost (or weakened into e) in the acc. and abi. singular also. 
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4. Consonant Steras are classed in four divisions, corre- 
sponding with the foliowing classification of consonants: — 

Liquid, 1, m, n, r. Sibilant, s. 

Mute Labial surd p sonant b aspirate f (v) nasal m 

„ Lingual „ t „ d „ [th] „ n 

„ Palatal „ c (k) „ g „ [kh] „ [ng] 

Nouns of consonant stems are ali of the Third Declension. 
Many (especially monosyllables) having mute stems ending in 
two consonants (as urbs, nox), appear to be vowel stems that 
have lost in the nominative the characteristic vowel of this declen¬ 
sion (i), which is found in the gen. plural urbium, noctium; in 
the old nominatives, sortis, trabis ; and in the secondary form 
of the acc. plural, urbis, noctis. 


5. The combination of consonant stems with the case-endings 
is shown as follows: — 


Sing. 

liquid. 

LABIAL. 

LINGUAL. 

PALATAL. 

Nom. 

honor s (5s) 

ops 

aetate (as) 

reg a (x) 

Gen. 

honor is 

opis 

aetatis 

regis 

Dat. 

honor i 

op i 

aetati 

regi 

Acc. 

honor em 

op em 

aetat em 

reg em 

Abl. 

honor ed 

oped 

aetat ed 

reged 

Plur. 

Nom. Acc. honor es 

opes 

aetates 

reges 

Gen. 

honor um 

opum 

aetat um 

regum 

Dat. Abl. 

honor ibus 

opibus 

aetat ibus 

reg ibus 


1. The connecting vowel (S, I), where required to unite the 
stem with the termination, is given in lighter type. 

2. In the plural of consonant-stems, and in all neuters,—nofc 
only in Latin, but in ali kindred languages, — there is no separate 
form for the accusative. 

3. Masculines and feminines of liquid stems, and neuters of 
mute stems, do not take s in the nominative. 

4. Adjectives follow the same rules of inflection as nouns. 

5. The personal and relative Pronouns (§§ 19, 21) have in 
several of their cases — as in mihi, tibi, illud, illius, cujus, and 
the obsolete med, quoius, quoi — forms corresponding more 
nearly with the earliest case-endings than any that are found 
in nouns. 
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6. a . There is no special form for the Vocative in Latin, except 
in the singular of nouns in us, of the second declension. AU 
Roman prasnomens and gentile names (§ 15) — that is, ali names 
by which a boy or man would commonly be addressed — are of 
this form; together with many of the words (such as filius, servus) 
most likely to be used as appellatives. These all have a vocative, 
or form of familiar and direct address, ending in the easy vowel 
sound 8 or i. 

b. Nouns of the first declension, including all names of women 
and girls, end in the open vowel a, and require no special vocative 
form. 

c . Nouns of the fourth and fifth declensions include very few 
words, and no class of words, likely ever to be used in direct ad¬ 
dress. So with mute-stems of the third declension, excepting a 
few, as dux, rex. 

c. Most proper names or appellatives not ending in us are 
nouns of liquid stems. Those ending in 1 or r — as consul, im¬ 
perator — require no modification, and the stem serves both for 
narrati ve and address. Those which end in n drop the final con¬ 
sonant, both in the nominative and vocative, which end in the 
open vowel o : these include many family names, as Cicero, Mauro; 
with names of crafts, as caupo; and numerous nicknaines, as 
verbero, common in the dramatists. Greek names, such as Flato, 
— which in Greek have the nom. on, shortened in the vocative 
into 6n, — also end in Latin in the open vowel o. 

III. Agreement. 

Agreement, in gender, number, and case, is a form of in- 
flection in the adjective, participle, etc., corresponding with 
that of the noun to which they belong. It is often a necessity 
in a language admitting great freedom in the arrangement of 
words, like Latin; but in many cases it seems to be merely 
the demand of the ear for harmony and correspondence. In 
these cases it is called Attraction. 

1. In sorae cases, — as in most Cardinal numbers,—where the 
adjective is closely and constantly connected with the noun it be- 
longs to, so that there is no liability of confusion, no inflection is 
found. 
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2. In certain other cases,—as iu tlie genitive of tbe persona! 
pronouns, which in actual speech are thrown into close relations 
with a great variety of objects,—tbe limiting word tends to take 
the adjective injlection , for the sake of both euphony and clearness. 
In tbe case of tbe pronouns, this form of inflection is called the 
Possessive Adjective, which may be considered as a developed or 
inflected Genitive. It is used regularly for the genitive of posses- 
sion; rarely for the objective genitive (§ 50, m., 1) ; and is con- 
stantly put in apposition with tbe genitive of nouns (§ 46, 3) — 
thus serving all tbe functions of a true genitive, but taking tbe 
adjective inflection, apparently in order to be more grateful to the 
ear. The so-called genitive of the personal pronoun, — mei, 
nostri, nostrum, tui, vestri, vestrum, — is held by Madvig to be 
the genitive (singular or plural) of the Possessive. 

3. This is also the case with numerous other genitives, especi- 
ally those of proper names, official tities, or personal appellatives, 
which in like manner often take the inflection of adjectives (§ 47, 
v.). Thus, patris becomes patrius; regis, regius; puer, 
puerilis ; and Cicero (Att. IV. 3) uses the phrase, ex Anniana 
Milonis domo, out of Annius Milo's house. 

4. In like manner, the names of months are reckoned as adjec¬ 
tives in Latin, and take the terminations agreeing with the words 
mensis (m.), kalendae, nonae, idus (f.), with which they 
are used. 

5. An example of Attraction is seen in the usage called the 
Gerundive, — in which the governing participle (gerund) is made 
to agree with the word which it appears to govern. Thus, in the 
phrase urbis delendae causa, the direct construction would be, 
urbem delendi causa; for which the former appears to have 
been substituted purely for the sake of euphony. In older use, 
the gerund was probably the form oftenest employed, in all the 
cases: thus we have in Plautus the nominative agitandum est 
vigilias, where in later use we should expect agitandae sunt 
vigiliae. Here, the gerundive “ governs the word it agrees 
with,” — like the participle in the French, les plumes que j'ai 
achetheSy where the compound verb is “ attracted” into the gender 
and number of the object which it governs. So the corresponding 
Greek verbal is used, like the gerundive in Latin, in a passive 
sense, agreeing with the subject; while its neuter nominative is 
used actively, as a gerund, governing the object. 
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IV. Inflection of Yerbs. 

The terminations of Conjugation — or personal endings 
of Yerbs — had originally the same meaning with the pro- 
nouns which represent them in English. When combined 
with the stems of yerbs, they form inflections, which vary, for 
conjugation, yoice, mood and tense, according to the final con¬ 
sonant or yowel (or what is called the connecting vowel) of 
the stem to which they are attached. 

Some of their earlier forms, as found in several languages more 
or less distantly related to Latin, may be seen in the following 
Table, giving the present indicative of the Substantive Yerb to be 
(root, es) : — 



Sanscrit. 

Greek. 

Latin. 

81avonic. 

Llthnanian. 

English. 

SlNG. 1. 

as-mi 

em-mi* 

8-um 

yes-mi 

es-mi 

am 

2. 

as-i 

es-si* 

es 

yes-si 

es-i 

art 

3. 

as-ti 

es-ti 

es-t 

yes-ti 

es-ti 

is 

Plur. 1. 

s-mas 

es-men 

s-umus 

yes-mu 

es-me 

( are ) 

2. 

s-ta 

es-te 

es-tis 

yes-te 

es-te 

(are) 

3. 

s-anti 

(a) -enti* s-unt 

s-unti 

es-ti 

(are) 


Verb-stems may be classed, like those of nouns, as vowel or 
consonant stems. Those ending in the vowels a, e, i, are 
found in verbs of the first, second, and fourth conjugations 
respectively; those ending in a consonant, in the third. A 
few stems ending in i or u are also classed with the third 
conjugation (see § 30, i., m.) A few ending in o — as boo, 
to bawl — take the connecting vowel of the first conjugation. 

The personal endings of verbs, for the active and passive voice, 
are given in § 28. Their combination with the stem-vowel or 
consonant may be traced in the terminations of the four regular 
conjugations. 

Verbs whose stem ends in a (first conjugation) have generally 
an active or transitive force: as, fugare, put to flight , compared 
with the intransitive fugSre, tojlee. 

Verbs whose stems end in e (second conjugation) have gener¬ 
ally a neuter intransitive meaning, signifying a state or condition: 
as, caleo, to be hot , compared with calefacio (or -facto), to heat; 
or with the inceptive calesco, to grow hot . 

For the signification of other derivative verb-forms, see § 36. 

*01d Form. 
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3. On some peculiar Constructioni in Latin . 

I. Idioms. 

An Idiom is a form of phrase varying from the laws of 
general grammar, resulting from the habits of thought or 
custom of speech prevailing among any people. 

Compared with most modem languages, especially English, 
there are yery few idiomatic constructions in Latin. The 
most marked of all — the use of the Gerundive — has beeri 
treated under the head of Iufiection. It may be regarded as 
simply a case of Attraction, and presents no difficulty what- 
ever in the construction of the sentence. 

The idiomatic ezpressions found in the dramatists, especially 
Plautus, are simply exhibitions of popular humor, coming rather 
under the designation of slang. They are very interesting as 
studies of the genius and temper of the people; but have had no 
effect whatever on the structure of the language itself, or its laws 
of composition. 

The most idiomatic construction found in ordinary use is 
the Ablative Absolute (§ 64, x.) This may be described as 
simply the Apposition of the subject and predicate in par¬ 
enthesis, — being iutroduced by way of explanation, and not 
depending on the main structure of the sentence in which it 
stands. Thus, in direct construction, Caesar consul erat, 
Ccesar was consul; but in parenthesis, Caesare consule, while 
Ccesar was consul. The predicate in Ablative Absolute is 
most frequently a participle; as, Caesare interfecto, when 
Ccesar was slain ; but it may be either a noun or adjective 
(as in the former example, — assuming, if we choose, the 
imaginary participle of esse, to be) ; or the neuter ablative of 
a passive participle used without any subject, — impersonally, 
or adverbially: as, consulto, deliberately {the matter having 
been consulted on). 

II. Substantive Clauses. 

The chief difficulty of understanding Latin consists not 
(like that of modern languages) in the use of idioms, bot in 
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the great frequency and extent with which it employs a few 
easy grammatical artifices. These are, the use of the his- 
torical infinitive (§ 49, m.) ; the omission of the copula esse, 
— very common, especially in the periphrastic fornis (§40), 
and in such condensed and elliptical writecs as Tacitus; 
and the use of Substantive Clauses (§ 70). The last alone 
requires any special illustration. It may be briefly explained 
as follows:— 

1. A pbrase or sentence is often used in Latin, instead of a 
noun, either as Subject or Object of the leading verb. So used, it 
may be called a Substantive Clause. 

2. When a substantive clause is used as Subject, its own prin- 
cipal verb may be in the Infinitive (with or without a subjectr 
accusative), or in the Subjunctive with ut (§ 70, n., m.) The 
verb to which the clause is subject is then called Impersonal: as 
in the example, miseret me te esse pauperem; restat ut 
fortiter progrediamur. 

3. When a substantive clause is used as Object, it usually de- 
pends on some verb of knowing, thinking, or telling (sentiendi 
aut declarandi, § 52, vi.; 67, i., 2), and its own principal verb 
is in tbe Infinitive, with subject-accusative. It tben called Oratio 
Obliqua (§ 67) ; and may be expanded into a narrative or dis- 
course of indefinite length, frequent in Caesar and in Livy. 

4. When a substantive clause contains an inquiry, or is intro- 
duced by an interrogative word, it is called an Indirect Question. 

5. The subordinate verb in a substantive clause always takes 
the subjunctive, when it expresses the reason of an act t or an essen- 
tial pari of the thought or argument; but not, necessarily, when 
the thought expressed by it may be regarded as distinet: thus, 
oportet puerum qui ludat vapulare, a boy who plays must be 

flogged; —where qui ludat gives the reason of the flogging; 

but, 

oportet hunc puerum, qui ludit, vapulare, this boy , who is 
playing , has got to be flogged, — perhaps for sometbing else. 

It will be observed that the Subjunctive Mood in Latin has, in 
general, no special meaning of its own , as distinet frora the In¬ 
dicative; but is only a parallel form of inflection, required in 
certain constructioni, which have been classified in the Syntax. 
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Most of these cases may be reduced to two groups: first, 
Conditional Sentences,—including Implied Conditions, togethor 
with Wishes, Commands, and Purposes; secondly, Intermediate 
Clauses, which express the thought or feeling of some other person 
than the writer or speaker (§ 66, i.) Sueh intermediate clauses 
are found especially in the Oratio Obliqua, and other classes of 
Substantive Clauses described above. 

A few cases of Subjunctives are hard to reduce to either of these 
heads. Subjunctives of Resuit (§ 65) probably belong to the 
second head. They may be, however, as DArcy Thompson sug- 
gests, only an imitation of Final Clauses: in Greek, they take 
the Indicative. 

Note. — Many of the statements and grammatical forms in the 
foregoing Supplement, especially in the section on Classification 
and Inflection, are taken from Bopp’s Comparative Grammar, 
Key’s Crude-form Grammar, and Donaldson’s Complete Latin 
Grammar, together with his “Varronianus.” The classifying of 
nouns by their vowel-endings was first proposed by Varro, the 
friend of Cicero, who took the form of the ablative singular as the 
basis of his system. 

While we consider the view here presented to be of much 
mterest and value as a key to the structure of the language, it 
may be well, in practice, to vary from the natural order in which 
the forms are given, — for example, in the third declension taking 
liquid stems first, as in “ Latin Lessonsand not to perplex the 
learner with any theory of stem-endings, till later in his course. 
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a or ab, 47; in composition, 2; 
after passive verbs, 77. 

abesse, 30. 

Ablative, 5; plural ending, id.; 
in abus, 6; i. 8; Syntax, 69; 
of cause, etc., id.; of manner, 
etc., 70 ; after special verbs 
and adjectives, id.; after 
comparatives, 71; of separa- 
tion, id.; after opus and 
usus, id.; of origin, 72; of 
price, id.; absolute, id.; of 
time, 73; of distance, id.; 
of place, 74; of direction, 
75; after prepositions, 46, 
75; of agent (with ab), 77, 
of gerunds, 101. 

ac. — See atque. 

Accent, 3; of ingeni, Vergili, 
etc.,.7; of benefacis, etc., 42. 

Accusative, 4; ending, 5; im, 8. 
Syntax, 66; after neuter 
verbs, 67; two accusatives, 
id.; adverbial (synecdoche), 
68; in exclamations, id.; as 
subject of infinitive, id. 92; 
of time, 73; of space, id.; 
of distance, id.; of place, 74; 
of gerunds, 100. 

ad, 47; in composition, 2, 65. 

adesse, 30. 

Adjectives, 14; comparison, 
15, 56; agreement, 54; as 
nouns, 55; equivalent to gen., 
56; denoting a part, id.; fol- 
lowed by gen., 61; by dat 63. 

Adverbs, 44; numeral, 19; 
comparison, 44; partitive, 61. 

aer, acc. aera, 10. 


Agreement, rules of, 53. 
aio, 43. 

-al and -ar, neuter endings, 8. 
Alcaic strophe, 116. 
alius, use, 56; gen., 14. 
Alphabet, 1. 

alter, as correi., 23; gen., 14. 
ambo, declension, 19. 
amplius, peculiar use, 71. 
an (annon), 98. 
ante, in expression of time, 73; 
in the day of the month, 76; 
with quam, 77. 

Antecedent, 57. 

Antepenult, 3. 

antequam, with subjunctive, 

86 . 

Spage, 43. 

Apodosis, 81; in oratio ob¬ 
liqua, 92. 

Apposition, 53; with locative 
case, 54. 

aptus, followed by subjunctive, 

Arrangement, 103. 

Areis, 113. 

as (Roman coin), 120. 
Asclepiadic verse, 117. 
at, 30; compared with verum, 
etc., 48. 

atque (ac), compared with et, 
etc., 47; in a relative use, 
23, 50. 
audeo, 40. 

aut, compared with vel, etc, 48. 
autem, compared with at, etc., 
48; position, 50. 

Authonty in Prosody, 105. 
ave, 43. 
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belli, as a locative, 74. j 

b5s, declension, 10. 
o for k and q, 1; pronunda- 
tion, 2, 126, 127. 

Caesura, 113. 

Cardinal numbers, 18. 

Cases, 4. 

c&ve, in prohibitions, 80. 
causS, with gen. (motive), 69; 

of gerunds, 101. [-ce, 21. 

cSdo (defective), 43. 
celo, with two accusatives, 67. 
certe and certo, compared, 
45. 

circum, compounds of, with 
accusative, 67. 
clam, as preposition, 76. 
coepi, 43. 

Collective nouns, with plural 
verbs, 59. 

Comparative, of adjectives, 15; 
its use, 17; of adverbs, 44; 
followed by ablative, 71. 
Comparison, 3; of adjectives, 
15; irregular, 16; of ad¬ 
verbs, 44; between adjec¬ 
tives, 17, 56. 

Compound nouns, 52. 
con (cum), in composition, 2. 
Conditional sentences, 81, 92. 
Conjugation, 3; rules of, 38; 

four conjugations, 32, T. 7-11. 
Conjunctions, 47. 

Consonants, 1. 

Copula, 53, omitted, 39. 
Correlatives, 23. 
constructio ad sensum, 55. 
cbtidie for quotidie, 1. 

Crime, 62. 

cum, prep., appended to pro- 
nouns, 21, 22; to express 
manner, &c., 76. 
cum (quum) conj., 49; in the 
sense of although , 85; when , 
86; because, 87. 

Dactylic measure, 115. 

Dative case, 4; ending, 5; in 
abus, 6; Syntax, 63; of 
advantage, 64; ethic, id.; of 
indirect object, id.; aftercer- 


tain verbs, id.; after nouns, 
65; after prepositions in 
composition, id.; of posses- 
sion, 66; of end, 67; after 
the gerundive, id.; of gerunds, 
101 . 

de, compared with ab and ex, 
47 ; in denoting crime, 62. 
dSbui, with present infinitive, 
79. 

Declension, 3; five declensions, 
5; first, 6; second, 7 ; third, 
8; fourth, 11; fifth, 12; ir- 
regular, 12; of adjectives, 
14 ; third declension, 15; of 
gerund, 27; inflections, 130. 
Definitions in Syntax, 53. 
deinde, following primum, 46. 
Demonstratives, 21; (correla¬ 
tives, 23;) with particle, sup- 
plied by relative, 85. 
Deponent verbs, 40, T. 14. 
Desiderati ves, 41. 
deus, declined, 7. 
dico, imperative dic, 38. 
dies, masc., 12. 

dignus, followed by ablative, 
70 ; by subjunctive, 90. 
Diminutives, 50, 132. 
Diphthongs, 1; quantity, 2. 
Direction and distance, 73. 
Distributive numerals, 19. 
divum for deorum, 7. 
domi, 12; locative, 79. 
d5mus, declension, 11. 
d5nSc, with subjunctive, 86. 
duco, imperative duc, 38. 
dum, in the sense of while , 79, 
86; provided , 85; until , 86. 
dummbdo, with sub., 85. 
duo, declined, 19. 
dumtaxat, 30. 

Ecthlipsis, 114. 

8do, eat , 42. 
ecus for equus, 1. 

Elegiae verse, 115. [125. 

Elision, 114. Enclitic8, 98,106. 
Endings, personal, of verbs, 30, 
Snim, compared with nam, 48; 
position, 50. 
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eo, 42. 

Epicenes, 4. 

-er, adj. ending, 8d decl., 15, 
ergo, compared with igitur, 
etc., 49. 

es final, pronunciation, 2. 
esse, paradigm, 80; omitted, 39. 
est, with preceding word, 2. 
et, compared with que, etc., 47; 

et... et, 50. 

StSnim, 48; position, 50. 
Stiam, compared with qubque, 
45. 

etsi, compared with quamvis, 
etc., 85. 

Etymology, 1-52. 
ex, compared with ab and de, 
47 ; in composition, 2; for 
partiti ve genitive, 61. 
Exclamatione, 68. 
f&cio, 42 ; compounds, id.; im¬ 
perative fac, 88. 
fari, 43. 

Feet in Prosody, 111. 
fel (genitive fellis), 10. 
fSro, 42; imperative, fer, 38. 
fido, 40. [Festivals (pl.) 12. 
Final syllables, rules of quanti- 
ty in, 106. 

fio, 42; quantity, 106. 
f5re ut, with subjunctive, 94. 
Formation of words, 50, 132. 
Frequentatives, 41. 
fretus, followed by Abi., 70. 
fruor, governing ablative, 70. 
fungor, governing ablative, 70. 
Future tenses, 29; infinitive in 
oratio obliqua, 94. 
g, pronunciation, 2. 
gaudeo, 40. 

Gender, 4; 3d decl., 11, T. 2. 
General truths, 79, 83. 

Genitive case, 4; ending, 5; in 
ai and as, 6; in ium (plu- 
ral), in vowel stems, 8,125. 
in consonant stems, 11; in 
ius, 7, 15; syntax, 59; sub¬ 
jective, id.; of quality, 60; 
as appositive, id.; after ad¬ 
jecti ves, id., 61; partitive. 


60; objective, 61; after verbs, 
62; of measure, 73; of ger- 
unds, 100. 

Gerunds, 27; syntax, 99, 100. 
Gerundives, 26, 44; syntax, 99. 
Glyconie verse, 117. 

Gothic languages, 29. 
Government, 53; rules, 59. 
gratia, with gen. (motive), 69. 
Greek nouns, first decl., 6; 

seconddecl., 7; thirddeo, 10. 
Greek words in Prosody, 105. 
Hexameter verse, 115. 

Hiatus, 114. 

hic, compared with is, etc., 21. 
Horaee, odes of, 118. 
htimi, locative, 74. 

Iambic verse, 116. 

Ictus, 113. 

idcirco, compared with It&que, 
etc., 49. 

idem, e&dem, Idem, 22. 
Idoneus, followed by subjunc¬ 
tive, 90. 
id quod, 58. 

-ier, (infin. pass.), 38. 

Igitur, compared with idcirco, 
etc., 49; position, 50. 
ille, compared with hic, 21. 
-im, (subjunctive), 38. 
Imperative, 25; future, 26, 80; 
passive (formed), 38; syn¬ 
tax, 80; in oratio obliqua, 
93. 

Imperfect tense, 28; compared 
with perfect, 29. 

Imperfect subjunctive, forraa- 
tion, 38; in conditional sen- 
tences, 82; potential, 83. 
Impersonals, with dative, 65; 

of verbs of saying, &c., 94. 
in, compared with ad, 47; syn¬ 
tax, 46, 75; in composition, 
2 . 

Inceptive or inchoative verbs, 
4i. 

Increment, 11; quantity, 108. 
Indeclinable nouns, 12; neut 4. 
Indefinite pronouns, 23; cor- 
relatives, id. 
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Indicative, 24; syntax, 80; in 
conditional sentences, 82; for 
subj uncti ve, 88; after quam- i 
quam, etc., 85; with cum 
temporal, '86; after dum, 
while, etc., id.; with cum in 
sense of quod, 87; with quod 
in substantive clauses, 97. 
indignus, followed by ablative, 
70; by subjunctive, 90. 
Infinitive, 26; syntax, 81; his- 
torical, 59; time of tenses, 
79; subject or object of verb, 

81; expressing purpose, id; 
with subject accusative, 68, 
92; after verbs of wishing, 
95; after impersonal verbs, 

97; as noun, 56, 81, 100. 
Infiection, 3, 129-136. 
inquam, 43. 

Instrument and agent, 69, 77. 
Intensive verbs, 41. 
intSrest, construet io ns, 63. 
Interrogative pronouns, 22; 
correlatives, 23; particles, 
98. 

ipse, 22. 

Irregularities, in nouns, 11, 12; 
in comparison, 16; in verbs, 
38. 

is, compared with hic, etc., 22. 
iste, compared with is, etc., 22. 
It&que, compared with ergo, 
etc., 49. 

Xter, declension, 10. 
ius, gen. 7, 17; cpiantity, 106. 
jam, compared with nunc, 45. 
jgcur, declension, 11. 
jtibeo, with acc. and inf., 96. 
Juppiter, declension, 11. 

Labials, 1, 9. 

lac (genitive, lactis), 10. 
lampas, declension, 11. 
licet, 85. 

Linguals, 1, 10. Liquids, 1, 9. 
Locative case, 5; second decl., 
7; in e, 11, 74 ; syntax, 74; 
with noun in appos., 54. 
m&gis, maxime, 16. 
mSlo, 41 


Measure, 70, 73. 
mei, objective genitive, 20. 
mSl (genitive, mellis) ,10. 
i mSmfnl, 43; with pres. inf., 79. 
Metre, 114. [-met, 21. 

militiae, as a locative, 74. 
mille, 19. 

minus, peculiar use , 71. 
mindris, gen. ofprice, 72. 
mlsSreor, misSresco and ml- 
sSret, with gen., 62. 
m5do, with subjunctive, 85. 
Money, reckoning of, 13, 119. 
Months, days of, 76, 119. 
Moods, 24; syntax, 80. 

Mute consonants, 1; stems, 
third declension, 9, 132. 
nam, compared with enim, 48. 
Names, proper, 13, 120. 
namque, 48; position, 50. 
n8, with imperative, 25, 80; in 
final clauses, 88; after verbs 
of fearing, 88 ; of hindering, 
89; omitted, id. 

-nS, in questions, 98. 
nSc.— aee neque, 
necne, 98. 

nSque (nec), 47, 50. 
nequeo, 42. 

nescio an; nescio quis, 92. 
neuter, gen., 14. 

Neuter Adiectives, 55, 60, 68. 
Neuter endings, 5. 

Neuter part. with opus, 71. 
Neuter verbs, used imperson- 
ally, 44; goveming acc., 66. 
Neut. and Neutr. Passive, 40. 
nisi, 81, neve, 25. 
noli, in prohibitions, 80. 
n51o, 41. 

Nominative case, 4; for voca¬ 
tive, 68; goveming acc., 66. 
nonne, 98. 

nostri and nostrum, uses com¬ 
pared, 20. 

Nouns, 6; irregular, 12; de¬ 
fective, id.; indeclinable, id.; 
variable, 13; endings, 125. 
nullus, genitive, 14. 
num, 98. 
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Numerals, 18. 

nunc, compared with jam, 45. 
o for u, 2. 

ob, expressing motive, 69. 
Object, 53. 

Object clauses, 96. 

Oblique cases, 5. 
odi, 43. 

5p3ra, with gen. (instrument), 
69. 

dportuit, with pres. inf., 79. 
5pua, followed by abi., 71. 
oratio obliqua, 91. 

Ordinal numbers, 18. 
os, final, pronunciation, 2; in 
second declension, 7. 
p&lam, as preposition, 76. 
Palatals, 1; stems, 3d decl., 10. 
Participles, 26; examples of 
use, 27 ; syntax, 99; abi. ab¬ 
solute, 72. 

Partieles, 3; interrogative, 98. 
Passive voice, 24; used reflec- 
tively, id.; formation, 38; 
impersonally of neuter verbs, 
44, 65; use of, 129. 
Patronymics, 50; patrials, 10. 
pSlagus, neuter, 7. 

Pentameter, 115. 

Penalty, 62. 

Penult, 3; quantity of, 108. 
per, with living bemgs (instru¬ 
ment), 69. 

Perfect # tense, 28; compared 
with imperfect, 29; indefinite 
used for definite, 79. 

Perfect subjunctive, use, 78. 
Periphrastic forms, 44. 

Period, 104. 

Personal pronouns, 20. 
pertaesum est, with gen., 62. 
p$to, used with preposition, 67. 
Pherecratie verse, 117. 
piget, with genitive, 62. 

Place, 74. 

Pluperfect subjunctive, formed, 
38; in conditional sentences, 
83; in oratio obliqua, 93. 
pluris, genitive of price, 72. 
plus, peculiar use, 71. 


poenltet, with genitive, 62. 
Position, 106. 
posse, 30. 

Possessive adj. pronouns, 21; 
as noun, 55; lor gen. 21, 56; 
with ddmi, &c., 74. 
post, in expressions of time, 73; 
with quam, 77. 

posteSquam (postquam), fol¬ 
lowed by perfect indicative, 
28, 78, 86. 

postridie, with gen., 63; with 
acc., 76. 

postilio, used with prepos., 67. 
Potentia! subjunctive, 84. 
pbtior, with abi., 70; with gen., 
63. 

pbtui, with pres. inf., 79. 
praesens, 30. 

praesertim, strengthening the 
relative, 87. 

Predicate, 53. 

Prepositions, 46; syntax, 75; 
governing dative in com- 
pounds, 65; governing acc. 
in compounds, 67. 

Present subjunctive, in con¬ 
ditional sentences, 82; in 
wishes, 95. 

Present tense, 28; historical, 
id., 78; with dum, 79. 
pridie, with gen., 63; with acc., 
76. 

primum and primo, comp., 46. 
Principal parts of verbs, 39. 
prius, with quam, 77. 
priusquam, with subj., 86. 
pro, in defence of, 64. 
prbdesse, 30. 

Prohibitions, 80. 

Pronouns, • 20, 23; (personal) 
omitted with verbs, 59. 
Pronunciation, 2, 125-128. 
prbpior, prbpius, used like 
prepositions, 76. 
propter, expressing motive, 69. 
Prosody, 105-118. 
prdtUsis, 81. 

proximus and proxime, used 
like prepositions, 76. 
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pttdet, with gen., 62. 
quae rea, referring to a clause, 
58. 

quaero, with preposition, 67. 
quam, with superlatives, 17; 

afler comparatives, id. 
quamquam, compared with 
etsi, etc., 85. 

quamvis, with subjunctive, 85. 
quando, 40; with subjunctive, 
87. 

quanti, as gen. of price, 72. 
Quantity, 2; in Prosody, 105. 
qu&si, with subjunctive, 85. 
-que, 47 ; quantity, 106. 
queo, 42. 

Questions, 98; indirect, 25, 91; 
in oratio obliqua, 94; doubt- 
ful, 84. 

qui&, 49; with subjunctive, 87. 
quin, with subjunctive, 89; non 
quin, 87. [87. 

quippe, strengthening relative, 
quisque with superlative, 17. 
quo, with subjunctive, 88; non 
quo, 87. 

quoad, with subjunctive, 86. 
quod, 49; with subjunctive, 
87; in substantive clauses, 
97. 

quominus, with subjunctive, 
90. 

quQniam, 49; with subjunc¬ 
tive, 87. 

qubque, compared with Stiam, 
45. 

quum. — See cum. 
Reduplication, 33; quantity, 
109 . 

refert, construction, 63. 
Reflective pronouns, 20; verbs, 
24, 68. 

Relative pronouns, 22; indefi¬ 
nite, 23; in conditional sen¬ 
te nces, 81; correlatives, 23; 
Syntax, 57; for the demon¬ 
strative, 58; implying cause, 
87; purpose, 88; resuit, 89; 
afler dignus, etc., 90; afler 
general expressions, id.; afler 


quam, id.; with subjunctive, 
96. 

Rhythm, 105. 

Root* 3; verb-roots, 131. 
rure and ruri, 74. 
salve, 43. 

Sapphic verse and strophe, 116. 
Scanning, 113. 
soio, imper. 38, scin, 2. 
sed, compared with at, etc., 48. 
Senarius (iambic), 116. 
Septenarius (trochaic), 118. 
seu .—See sive, 
si, 81. [-sim, -so (subj.), 38. 
sis for sivis, 41. 
uve, compared with aut, etc., 
48. 

sddes for si audes, 40. 
sdleo, 40. 

sdlus, gen., 14; with subjunc¬ 
tive, 90. 

Space, measure of, 73. 

Stanza or strophe, 114. 

Stem, 3} of verbs, 32, 39, 40; 
syllables, quantity of, 109. 
sub, 75; in composition, 2. 
Subject, 53; clauses, 96. 
Subjunctive inood, 24; exam- 
ples of use, 25; general rules, 
80; conditional sentences, 
82; implied conditions, 84; 
afler particles, 85; temporal 
clauses, 86; cause, 87 ; pur¬ 
pose, 88; resuit, 89; inter- 
inediate clauses, 90; indirect 
questions, 91; oratio ob¬ 
liqua, 93; wishes, 95; rela¬ 
tive clauses, 96. 

Substantive verb, 53; clauses, 
96. 

subter, 76. 
sui, use of, 20. 
sttpellex, declension, 11. 
stiper, 75; superlative of adjec- 
tives, 15; use, 17; with 
quam, id.; denoting a part, 
56. 

Supines, 28; syntax, 101. 
Syllables, division, 2; contrac- 
tion, 2. 
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Synalcepha, 114. 

Synapheia, 114. 

Syncopation, 38. 

Synecdoche, 68. 

Synesis, 55, 59, Synopsis, 39. 
Syntax, 53-104. 
taedet, with gen.,62. 
tamen, position, 50. 
tamquam, with subjunctive, 85. 
tanti, as gen. of price, 72. 
Tasting, etc., verbs of, 67. 
Tenses, 28; primary and second- 
ary, 29, 77; formation, 29; 
sequence, 77; of completed 
action, 29, 78. [12. 

tSnus, 76. Terminations, T. 2, 
Tetrameter, 115. 

Thesis, 113. 

Time, 73; adverbs of, 76; rela- 
tions of, 86; Roman reckon- 
ing of 119. 
totus, gen., 15. 
trans, compounds of, with two 
accusatives, 67. 
tres, declined, 19. 

Trimeter, 116. 
tui, use of, 20. 

tum and tunc, compared, 45. 
n, i. 

tibi, with perfect indicative, 28, 
78, 86. 

unus, gen., 15; followed by 
subjunctive, 90. 
usus, followed by abi., 71. 
ut, 30; in the sense of although, 
85; strengthening relative, 
87; purpose, 88; after verbs 
of fear, id.; omitted, id.; 


meaning how and wlien, id.; 
resuit, 89; in substantive 
clauses, 97, 98. 
ut ne, 88. 
titer, gen., 14. 
utor, governing abi., 71. 
utpbte, strengthening relative, 
87. 

utrum, 98. 
v, 1. 

vel (ve), compared with sive, 
etc., 48. 

vSlim and vellem, compared, 
84. 

vSltiti, with subjunctive, 85. 
Verbs, 24; paradigms, 34; de¬ 
ponent, 40; derivative, 41; 
irregular, id.; defective, 43; 
impersonal, id.; agreement, 
58; syntax, 77 ; of hinder- 
ing, &c., 89; roots, 129. 
Verbal adjectives, 52, 

Verse, 113; forms of, 115. 
verum, compared with sed, 
etc., 48. 

vescor, governing abi., 70. 
vestrum and vestri compared, 
20 . 

vin’ for visne, 2. 
virus, neuter, 7. 
vis, declension, 8. 

Vocative, 5; form, 5; 2d decl., 
7; in i, 8; syntax, 68. 
Voices, 24. 
v61o, 41. 

Vowels, 1; varied, 2; quantity, 
2; stem of 3d decl., 8. 
vulgus, neuter, 7. 
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Jutt Published ( March , 1870), 

MADVTCre LATIN GRAMMAR. 


GABETULLY BEYISBD BT THOMA8 A. THACHEB, YALK COLLEGE. 

The moet complete and valuable Trestise on the language yet published, and 
admirably adapted to the waots of Teachen and College Classes. Price to 
Teachers, $2.80. 


From the Preface to Prof. Goodwin’s Greek Moods and Tense*. 

I can hardly express my great indebtedness to Madvig. The worka 
of this eminent scholar have aided me not only by the material wliich 
they have afforded, as a basis for the present work, but also by the 
raloable suggestione with which they abound. 


From Prof. E. P. Crowell. 

Amhbhst College, Feb. 28,1870. 
Gektlbmee, —The copy of Madvig’s “ Latin Grammar ” you sent 
me is received. I enclose the prioe, and the amount of postage. I shall 
not fiul to commend it most heartily to my students at an early day. 


From Prof. Chablbs Short. 

Columbia College, Ky., March 22,1870. 

Professor Madvig is known as one of the greatest of living claseical 
scholare,—great in Greek as well as in Latin. His “ Greek Syntax ” I 
have often used and, always with great advantage. His " Latin Gram¬ 
mar ” had been among my books of reference for several years in the 
translation of Mr. Wood, of Oxford, and I was glad to find, last autumn, 
so exact a scholar as my friend Professor Thacher engaged in revising 
this translation, and in incorporating into it the subsequent improvements 
of the author. It has been published by Messrs. Ginn Brothers & Co., % 
of Boston; and we congratulate American teachers and students that they 
can now procure this valuable work in as handsome a form as the Oxford 
edition, in an enlarged and improved state, and that at one-third of the 
English price. 
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GOODWIN’S 

ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAMMAR. 

Bt WILLIAM W. GOODWIN, Ph.D., 


Bliot Profeuor of Greek Iiterature in Hamid UnMty. 

To bt itsued in September, 

The publfaliera are authorized to state that this Grammar will be a 
new work, not an abridgment of a larger book; that its aim will be to 
state clearly and distinctly the generat principies of the Greek language, 
with special regard to those who are preparing for college; and that it 
will contain the amount of grammatica! knowledge which (in the opinion 
of the author) ought to be required of students be/ore they enter college. In 
the chapter on the Moods will be stated, for the first time in an elementary 
forra, the principies which are elaborated indetail in the authort 
“ Syntax of the Greek Moods and Tenses,” by which it is hoped that 
this part of the work will be made at once more intelligible and more 
accurate than it has usually been made in elementary grammars. 

Greek Lessone and Header in Preparation. 

THE LATIN YERB, 

ILLUSTRATED BY THE SANSKRIT. 

Bt Pbof. C. H. PARKHURST. 

Prioa, 60 eenta. 


From Marshall Henshaw, LL.D. 

Replete with interesting and yaluable matter. 

From Prof. J. H. Seelte, Amherst College, 

I hare great pleasure in expressing my admiration of the work and 
conviction that it will be highly valued and widely used by classical 
teachers and pupils. 

From Prof, J. B. Greenough, of Harvard University, 

It contains in a cheap, convenient, and well arranged form, informa^ 
tion which no one at the present day who teaches Latin can well do 
without. 

(3) 
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HUDSON’S 


SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE. 


Thib Tolume containa eight plays of Shakespeare, apecially selected 
and prepared for nae in Schoola, Clubs, Classes, and Eamilies. The 
plays aelected are as foliowa:— 

Ab You Like It, 

The Merchant of Venice, 

Twelfth Night, 

First and Second Parts of King Henrt the Fourth, 
King Henrt tue Fiftu, 

Julius Gosar, and 
Hamlet. 


In ali caaes whole plays are given, with the bare omission of anch lines 
and expressions as are not pronounceable in claas. On the other hand, 
nothing is meant to be retained that is at all unbecoming the intercourse 
of teacher and pupils. The annotation, all in the form of foot-notes, is 
such as the Editor, on a long experience in teaching Shakespeare, has 
fonnd needful, in order to a fair elucidation of the Poet’s lines and lan- 
guage and allusions. Each play has an Introduction, giving such items 
of information, and such pointa of criticism, aa it seems deairable that 
young studenta shoold have before them. Both the text and the annota¬ 
tion are set forth with the utmoat care and exactness ^ the workmanship 
in theae respecta being the very best that the Editor can do, after more 
fhan thirty years* atudy of the Poet. Thia volume, which is deaigned for 
a firat yeaPs courae in Shakespeare, ia to be followed by a second, contain- 
ing such playa as are judged fitteat for a second year’a conrse; the selec- 
tion of plays being made on the strength of a large experience in the use 
of Shakespeare as a text-book. The Editor has long felt the need of 
such a preparation in his own teaching, and he thinks the work will be 
found to meet a general and growing want. 

(4) 
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UOSTON, July, 1870, 


LIST OF BOOKS 

PUBLI8HED BT 


GINN BROTHERS AND COMPANY, 

13, Beacon Street, Boston. 


Wholesale and BetaU Trices. Tenne t Caeh in Thirty Daye . 


ALLEN’8 LATIN GRAMMAE. Prepared by W. f!^ ^ 

and J. H. Allbx. 12000,148 pages, with Index. $1.00 1.25 

The first editlon of this Grammar was pnblished in August, 1868; 
the fifth edition, thoronghly revised, with the addition of fnll Tabies of 
Inflection, in 1869. It is believed to be sufficiently complete for all the 
needs of the ordinaiy student of Latin. 

Recommended by Earvard CoUege as indicating the amotmt reqtdred 
for Adrnusion. 

ALLEN’S LATIN LESSONS. 12mo. 184 pages . • l.oo 1.26 

Cbnsisting of a carefolly prepared Method of Instruction and course 
of Exercises, on the basis of Caesar, followed by half the First Book of 
the Gallio War, and exercises in Prosody; with Notes and Vocabulary. 

N.B.—When nsed In commencing a eoune of Latin Study, the Grammar 
and Lesaons shonld be nsed together. 

KET TO ALLEN’S LATIN LESSONS. For teachers 

only.25 .80 

ALLENS LATIN READER. 12mo. 518 pages • • 2.00 2.50 

Consisting of Selectione firom Phtedrus, Caesar, Curtius, Nepos, Sallust, 

Ovid, Virgil, Plautus, Terence, Cicero, Pliny, and Tacitus, with Notes 
and a General Vocabulary of Latin of more than 16,000 words. With 
references to Allen’s, Harkness*s, Madvig’s, Bullion’s, and Andrews and 
Stoddard’8 Latin Grammars. 

ALLEN*S LATIN LEXIC0N. 12mo. 205 pages . . 1.00 1.25 

Containing about 16,000 words of common use, besides more than 
1,300 proper names or adjectiyes, and about 200 dates, covering the more 
important points of classical history and mythology. 

w 
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ALLEFS LATOI SELECTIOHS."siS L60 

The same at tbe Latin Reader, withont the Vocabulaiy. 

ALLENS LATIN PEIMER. A First Book of Latin 

for Boys and Girii. By J. H. Allbm. 156 pages.1.00 1.25 

This is designed for the use of scholars of a younger class; and con- 
sUts of thirty lessons, cafefully arranged (an adaptation of the Robert- 
sonian method), so as to give a foll outline of the Grammar, acoompanied 
by Tables of Inflection; with Dialogues (Latin and English), and selec¬ 
tione for reading. 


Pakt L, in strong paper covers..87 .50 

Tables of Latin Ikflbctionb, 10 cts. single; 75 oents per 
dozen. 

ALLENS LATIN COMPOSITION. With references 

to other Grammars..1.00 1.26 

NET T0 ALLENS LATIN COMPOSITION. For 

Teachers only.. .5Q 

MADVIG’8 LATIN GRAMMAE. Carefully revised by 

Thomas A Thacher, Tale College. 2.50 8.00 


The most complete and valnable Treatise on the language yet 
published, and admirably adapted to the wants of Teachers and College 
Classes. 

CRAIXS ENGLISH 0F SHAKESPEARE. Illustrated 

in a Philological Commentary on his Julius Caesar, by Georgb 
L. CraiR, Queen's College, Belfast. Edited by W. J. Rolfr, 


Cambridge.. . 1.60 1.76 

0UR WORLD; OB, FlR8T LE 88 ON 8 TS GeOGBAPHT. 

Revised edition, with new Maps, by Mabt L. Hall .76 .90 

THE ATLANTIC PRIMART ARITHMETIC. By 

G. L. Demarest. . .40 .50 

THE LATIN VERB. Illustratedby the Sanskrit. By 

C. H. Parkhurst ...40 .60 

IN PRESS. 

HTTDSON’8 SCH00L SHAKESPEARE . 1.50 2.00 

G00DWDTS ELEMENTART GREEK GRAMMAR. 

(To be issued in September.) ..1.00 1.25 


OUR WORLD, No. n. ; or, Grammar School Gkog- 

raphy. By Mart L. Hall. In preparation. 
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CRA1KS 

ENGLISH OF SHAKESPEARE. 

A Book for every Student of Shakespeare or of English. 


From the Harvard Catalogue for 1860-70. 

For 1870, studente may prepare themselves In Craik's “ English of Shake¬ 
speare ” or in Milton's 44 Cornus.” 

THIRD AMERICAN EDITION, REVISED. 

The student of Shakespeare should begin by mastering the English 
of Shakespeare. This he can best do by the study of this book, wliich is 
the most complete commentary ever written on any one of the plays. It 
contains, also, many illustrative references to the other plays, which 
render it a valuable aid to the reading of ali of them. It is at oncc an 
introductum and a companion to every edition of Shakespeare, 

The foHowing are extracta from a few of the recommendations this 
work has received: — 

From the North-American Revicto: 

The philological commentary is the fullest discussion yet given to the 
language of any of Shakespeare’s plays. . . . The work of the American editor 
is admirably done throughout. The additional illustratione are numerous; they 
are always pertinent and interesting, and they show scholarship of the right 
sort The omissions are well judged. Many errors and careless remarks are 
deleted. Where notes are re written, they are clearer and briefer. 

From Prof, F. J. Child , of Harvard College, 

Craik’8 44 English of Shakespeare ” is an excellent work, and has received 
many improvements from Mr. Rolfe. There is no book of its dimensions that I 
know of, out of which so much may be learned about the English language.... 
It is one of the only two or three books which are both fit to be nsed, and 
within the means of students. 

From 8, H, Taylor , LL.D. % Principal of Phillips Academy , Andover , Mast, 

It would be of great Service to the young, if the work were introduced as a 
text-book in all our High Schools and Academies. The philological study of 
the English language has been too much neglected; the right use of this book 
will be found one of the best means of remedying this defect. 

(7) 
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FROM THE NEW-YORK TABLET. 


ALLEN’S LATIN COURSE. 

Thia school coorte of Latin will, we think, be farorably received in 
our tchoolt and colleget. It it undoubtedly one of the very bett rudi- 
mental couraet yet publithed in America. The Primer and Lettont are 
excellent piimary books, and the Grammar it also admirably adapted to 
fhcilitate the study of the noblest of languages, living or dead. The 
Reader it, as may be seen from the names of the authors given in the 
title, a judicious selection of choice extraots from the very best Latin 
classica. Altogether, we can tafely recommend Alienat Course, whether 
for tchoolt or colleget. 


MADVIG’S LATIN GRAMMAR. 

This large and complete Grammar will be found well adapted to more 
advanced classes of Latin students. .It is, perhaps, the fullest, and most 
profound Latin Grammar yet published in this country. It presents a 
radical and analytical study of the great and perfect language which is 
the medium of learned communication between all the nations of the 
Western World. 


CRAIK’S ENGLISH OF SHAKESPEARE. 

This work is one of rare value to the students of philology, in particu- 
lar, and to the learned in general. It displays much patient research, 
careful investigation, and earnest thought People of cultivated taste 
will wish to have such a book for reference; they will read it too with 
pleasure as a learned treatise on what was not only the “ English of 
Shakespeare,” but of the Elizabethan Age. 


OUR WORLD. 

This is an excellent Geography for children; it hat in it nothing of 
the dryness or tedium that is so trying to young beginners in geography, 
as in other branches of knowledge. The aim of the accomplished author 
is evidently to impart as much knowledge as the can in the way most 
attractiye to children. Her Geography may be called, and really is, a 
popularized geography for children. The maps and illustrations are in 
yery good taste. 
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ALLE1PS 


LAT1N GRAMMAE, LESSONS, AND READER. 


Notice. — The Latii Reader of this course having been adopted at 
Exeter and elsetohere as an equivalent for Caesar , the publication 
af Caesar's Civil War, heretofore announced , will be postponed. 


From Professor Whitney, of Tale College. 

New Haven, Nov. 4, 1868. 

We are very favorably impressed here by Professor Alienas work, and, 
as you will see in the College Catalogue, when it appears, have taken it 
as the Standard for the knowledge of Latin grammar which shall be 
expected of those who present themselves for entrance to the Sheffleld 
Scientific School. My confidence in the leaming and the spirit of its 
authors is very high. 


From Professor Magill, of Swarthmore College , Po. 

Tliis unpretending, yet most excellent little book, well mastered, will 
make far more accurate and thorough Latin scholars than the painful and 
discouraging study of the more voluminous grammars in common use. 
Among 80 much that is excellent it is difficult to particularize; but I may 
mention the condensed view of the conjugations of the verbs; the truly 
philosophical treatment of the subjunctive, and the article on the quantity 
of penultimate syllables. 

It gave me great satisfaction to find several subjecta abridged and pre- 
sented in almost the identical form which I found it necessary to adopt 
for years in the practical work of the class-room. 
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From Henbt F. Munboe, of the Hxgh School, Chicago 

Chicago, March 18, 1870. 

Let me express my hearty approbation of these little volumes, and 
my entire satisfaction with the practical trial I have given them. My 
class ia very large, comprising the entire Junior Class in the High Scliool, 
numbering nearly 120 pupila. So yon will perceive that I must have all 
grades of ability, and that no particular portion of the books has been 
marked by difficulties peculiar to itself, sin ce the studious portion of the 
dasa advancea quite amoothly from one aubject to another, and thoae of 
lower ability needed aa much inatruction in simple lessons as in the more 
difficult. 

At firat, the aeemingly indiacriminate use of prepositiona was a great 
obstade in the way of our progresa. But as the pupil was taught by 
your well-arranged Exercises to diatinguiah between the relations expressed 
by caae-endinga, and thoae expressed by prepositions, the trouble gradu- 
aUy disappeared. 

Candidly, I do not think that you would be a gainer by making any 
great change in either of your books. You have foliowed out all the 
salient points in the elementary study of Latin; and after a few para¬ 
digma have been thoroughly mastered, the Lessons become, with me at 
least, the chief book. The grammatical relations are all so well provided 
for in the Exercises, that very little “ Gerund grinding ” is needed from 
the Grammar. I think that the books are excellent as they are; but if 
any change should be made, it seems to me that even less Grammar, if 
possible, should be given, and more copious exercises, involving as far as 
was practicable the use of complete sentences instead of phrases. 


From S. H. Taylob, Andover. 

Andoveb, Sept. 1, 1868. 

It contains all the general principies of the language, clearly and coti 
cisely stated, and is sufficiently full to meet the ordinary wants of the 
pupil in the early part of his course. I am glad to see a Latin Grammar 
In so compact, and yet so complete, a form. It is very happily adapted 
to smooth the path of the pupil in the study of the Latin language. 
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From the Nation. 

Allen’s Latin Gbammar Manual. —At a time when classieal studies 
have been assailed rigorously as, at best, involving an unprofitable use of 
time, the text-books in mathematics and the physical Sciences, and even 
in the modem languages, have become excellent in plan and arrangement, 
while the Latin and Greek grammars have been neither well-arranged 
nor correct, and far, indeed, from being interesting; and classieal studies 
have suffered seriously from the bad text-books from which they ha? e 
had to be pursued. 

The book before us seems to us the first successful attempt to remedy 
the difficulties we have indicated. The Messrs. Allen have begun by 
rejecting courageously a great deal of information contained in the old 
grammars which is unnecessary for beginners, including some things 
which the more advanced Latin scholars must know; but the book, as 
they take pains to say in their preface, is intended for learnere, not for 
teachere, and the latter must look elsewhere for information upon the 
nicer points of the language. 

Grammar is, after all, a somewhat abstruse Science, and the attempt to 
simplify its language is, therefore, difficult ; but we think that all must 
admit that the Messrs. Allen have been very fortunate, and certainly far 
more successful than any of their predecessore. 

They deserve the thanks, not only of beginners, but of all Latin scholare, 
for doing so much to ciear up the subject of the subjunctive mood, which 
otlier grammarians have made a very slough of despond, in which many 
a journey to the land of classieal learning when well begun has prema- 
turely ended. 

From Prof. Kendrick, Eochester University. 

Rochesteb, Nov. 10,1869. 

Dear Sir, — Will you pardon my delay in acknowledging the in 
every way admirable and elegant “Latin Reader,” by Messrs. Allen, 
which you had the kindness to send me. It is quite unique, and in its 
selections, notes, vocabulary, and typographical exeeution, seems equally 
excellent. 

From Prendent White, of Corneli University , Ithaca ,, N. T. 

Ithaca, N.Y., Sept. 6,1868. 

Accept my sincere thanks for your “ Latin Grammar.” It gives sorae 
hope for classieal scholarship. I have been long convinced that the most 
dangerous foes of classieal studies are not the men who decry them, —. 
th" Philistines, — but the men who smother them, — the Pedants. If 
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classical tchobirship shall e ver be utterly neglected among us, it will 
be because those appointed to promote it, have. substituted for the great 
works of the great minds of antiquity, endless gerund-grinding and sec- 
ond-hand scraps of doubtfulphilosophy, and metaphysics of the subjunctive 
mood. 

Modera grammarians have become generally so long and so dreary, 
that there is no time for ancient authors. 

I renew my thanks to you and to your brother for making the study of 
Cicero and Tacitus and Erasmus again possible, by giving us a sufficient 
grammar, short and to the point 

From Pro/i A. H. Thompson, Principal Consolidated High 
and Putnam Schools . 

Newbubypobt, Jan. 12, 1870. 

So far as I have observed, the “ Latin Grammar ” and “ Lessons ” 
of Messrs. Allen have stood the test of the class-room admirably. Soon 
after the appearance of these books, several young men who, less than 
six months before, had commenced the study of Latin in them, en- 
tered a class in Cicero then under my instruction; and I may say, I 
have never known equal attainment made by the same number of pupils 
in so short a time. 

These books are complements of each other; and if studied together 
will be found to set forth the principies of the language in a ciear, concise, 
and comprehensive manner. 

From Edward S. Bunker, Brooklyn . 

Mansfield Academt, 
Brooklyn, Feb. 9, 1870. 
To THE PUBLISHEB8 OF AlLEN’8 LaTIN SEBIES. 

Sir, — It is not my custom to write recommendatory letters, but if 1 
had the ear of my agent-pestered brethren, I should say: “ Gentlemen, 
here is a thing that seldom gladdens our eyes nowadays: a set of books, 
fresh, yet scholarly; thoroughly alive, yet delightfully free from nonsense ; 
full and exact, yet so winnowed of rubbish as to be quite small in vol- 
ume; in brief, a series of handsome, systematic, usable books; and the 
crowning wonder is, that the publisher sent them to me, and never after- 
wards solicited an order. We have used them in our classes for the past 
semester, and we like them better every day. I have no acquaintance 
with author or publisher, and I have every reason to think that myjudg- 
ment— whatever its value—is unbiassed. ,, 

I heartily thank you for putting such books within our reach. 
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